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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


STATE  BOA!  OF  HEALTH  OF  ILLfflOIS. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BOAED  OF  HEALTH. 


Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Springfield,  III.,  1887. 
To  His  Excellency,  Eichakd  J.  Oglesby,  Governor: 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  Twelfth  Section  of  an  Act  to 
Create  and  Establish  a  Board  of  Health  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
approved  May  25,  1877,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
accompanying  Eeport  for  the  year- 1886. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Eauch,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 


Note  :    The  delay  in  issuing  this  report  is  owing  to  the  complications  that  existedln  the  State- 
printing  contract  during  the  years  1887  and  1888. 
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SUMMARY  REPOET  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  His  Excellency,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Governor. 

Sir: — The  feature  of  greatest  public  interest  in  the  labors  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  during  1886  has  been  its  preventive 
work  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or  to  its 
limitation  if  the  disease  should,  unfortunately,  gain  access  to  this 
country.  It  has  continued  in  Italy  and  along  the  Austrian  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  occasional  cases  were 
still  reported  in  Austria  and  Hungary  and  pne  or  two  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

Although  not  to  be  compared  in  severity,  extent  or  rapidity  of 
spread  with  historic  epidemic  of  1817-23,  of  1836-37,  of  1846-63 
and  of  1865-75,  its  continued  prevalence  is  the  cause  of  general 
apprehension,  since  the  occurrence  of  even  a  few  cases  is  sufficient 
to  seriously  disturb  commerce  and  travel  and  to  entail  great 
pecuniary  losses  and  much  personal  suffering'  and  inconvenience. 
Its  recent  irruption  into  Chili  from  the  Argentine  Republic  caused 
the  Governor  of  Texas  to  declare  a  rigid  quarantine  against  South 
American  commerce  to  be  enforced  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  intercourse  with  the  infected  area. 

One  of  the  must  useful  functions  of  sanitary  science,  and  one 
whose  utility  may  be  appreciated  byall  classes  of  the  community, 
is  that  of  guarding  against  these  disastrous  interruptions  of  com- 
mercial and  personal  intercourse:  of  avoiding,  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  quarantine;  and!  of  go  pre- 
paring a  community '  as i  that,  in  the.  event  that  an  epidemic  con- 
tagious disease  is:  nevertheless  introduced,  the  ravages' of  "B'tKfth 
disease  and  its  duration  may  be  controlled  and  limited.'      ■  ■ 

B.  H.— B. 


With  respect  to  Asiatic  cholera  no  sanitary  principle  is  more 
firmly  established  than  that  all-embracing  cleanliness  is  the  best 
and  the  sufficient  safe-guard  against  its  epidemic  spread.  Its  con- 
tagion finds  a  congenial  home  and  nursery  wherever  there  is  an 
impure  water-supply  and  a  filth-polluted  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  alone  are  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases  largely  prevent- 
able by  good  sanitary  conditions,  but  the  general  health  of  the 
community  is  best  preserved,  its  sick  rate  and  mortality  are  re- 
duced, and  its  effective  working  value  is  increased,  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  conditions. 

To  this  end  the  Board  has  directed  its  energies  during  the  past 
year  more  strenuously  than  ever  before  to  the  promotion  of 
domestic  and  municipal  sauitation  and  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State — the  first  steps  toward  which  were 
taken  in  1883.  House-to-house  inspections  have  been  continued  in 
the  majority  of  places  where  these  were  made  last  year  and 
have  been  extended  to  a  number  of  others,  so  that  they  now 
embrace  an  aggregate  of  nearly  half  a  million  inspections  and  re- 
inspections  of  houses  and  premises  in  about  400  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  The  scope  and  character  of  this  form  of  sanitary  work 
have  been  fully  detailed  in  previous  reports,  and  especially  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Annual.  Briefly  the  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  material  conditions — primarily  of  the  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings— as  these  affect  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  and 
thence  to  secure  a  remedy  of  defects  and  an  abatement  of  nuis- 
ances prejudicial  to  health. 

Fifteen  more  cities  and  towns — namely,  Alton,  Anna,  Beards- 
town,  Belleville,  Carlinville,  Carrolltown,  CoUinsville,  Freeburg, 
Mt,  Vernon,  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Springfield,  Streator,  Tuscola, 
and  Urbana — have  completed  their  Sanitary  Surveys.  Many  of 
those  which  made  surveys  in  1885  have  perfected  them  during 
1886,  and  the  work  is  now  well  understood  and  intelligently  per- 
formed. A  total  of  thirty-four  of  the  more  important  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  have  thus  secured  tolerably  complete  records 
of  what  may  be  called  their  vital  conditions^'  embracing  for  each 
place  the  important  data  concerning  location,  population  and 
climate;  topography;  water  supply;  drainage  and  sewerage;  streets, 
alleys  and  public  grounds;  habitations;  gas  and    lighting;  disposal 
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of  garbage  and  excreta;  markets  and  food  supply;  slaughter-lionses 
and  abattoirs;  manufactories  and  trades;  hospitals  and  public 
charities;  police  and  prisons;  fire  establishments;  cemeteries  and 
burials;  public  health  laws  and  regulations;  municipal  officials; 
registration  and  statistics  of  death  and  diseases;  municipal  sanitary 
expenses;  and  public  schools. 

This  work  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  inspections  are 
not  only  the  best  safeguards  against  Asiatic  cholera  or  other  rare 
epidemic  visitation,  but  they  are  of  the  highest  value  in  their 
effects  upon  the  general  health  and  working  capacity  of  the  com- 
munity. Municipal  authorities,  health  officers  and  physicians  con- 
cur in  the  statement  that  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  State 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  low  ■  death-rate  which  has  obtained 
throughout  the  year  and  of  our  freedom  from  the  usual  prevalence 
of  many  of  the  zymotic  or  preventable  diseases. 

While  the  Boaed  has  been  thus  successful  in  organizing  and 
promoting  sanitary  work  by  municipalities  and  individuals,  it  has 
continued  the  effort  to  supplement  such  local  action  by  prosecuting 
the  investigation  into  the  water  supplies  of  the  State,  the  disposal 
of  sewage  and  the  pollution  of  streams.  These  are  matters  affect- 
ing large  areas  of  territory  in  common,  and  yet,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  independent 
action  of  communities.  The  disposal  of  Chicago  seAvage,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  entire  Illinois  valley;  but  neither 
Chicago  alone  nor  any  of  the  cities  and  towns  below  is  competent 
to  deal  with  the  question  without  reference  to  its  neighbors. 

The  work  of  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  has  already  proved  of  great  value  in  determining  some  of 
the  factors  of  the  problem,  and  the  instalment  published  in  this 
volume  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  mention.  Owing  to  the  remark- 
able meteorological  conditions  which  obtained  during  several  months 
the  observations  on  the  rate  of  sewage  oxidation — or  the  self-puri- 
fication of  the  canal  and  river — have  much  of  the  exactness  and 
certainty  of  work  conducted  in  a  laboratory.  This  report,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  water  supplies  and 
the  pollution  of  streams,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 
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The  investigations  are  being  steadily  pursued  in  addition  to  the 
routine  work  of  the  Secretary's  office,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Medical- Practice  Act  and  the  general  sanitary  supervision  of  the 
State. 

It  remains  to  add,  as  of  special  interest  to  your  Excellency  and 
the  tax-payer,  that  there  has  been  the  same  prudent  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Generally  Assem- 
bly for  this  "supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  health  and  life  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State,"  as  has  heretofore  obtained  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Boaed.  The  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly 
held  in  1885  made  a  contingent  appropriation  of  $42,000,  to  be 
used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  and  subject  to  your  approval, 
"in  case  of  the  outbreak  or  threatened  outbreak  of  any  epidemic  or 
malignant  disease',  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  small-pox  or  yellow  fever, 
or  to  defray  the  expense  of  preventing  the  introductioiQ  of  such  dis- 
eases, or  their  spread  from  place  to  place  within  the  State,  and  in 
suppressing  outbreaks  hich  may  occur,  and  in  investigating  their 
causes." 

"Preventing  the  introduction  of  such  diseases"  is  better  in  every 
respect  than  their  suppression  after  they  have  appeared;  and  all 
the  work  of  house-to-house  inspection  and  sanitary  surveys,  the 
investigation  of  water  supplies,  enforcement  of  vaccination,  in- 
struction in  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  the  abatement  of 
nuisances,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been  undertaken,  promoted  and  supervised 
with  this  end  in  view. 

By  formulating  the  lines  of  work  and  securing  the  proper  organ- 
ization through  the  personal  labors  of  the  Secretary,  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  municipalities 
directly  interested  and  benefitted  and  without  trenching  upoii  the 
contingent  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  a  single  dollar.  Unless 
some  unforeseen  contingency  should  arise,  within  the  next  few 
months,  this  sum  of  140,000  may  be  covered  back  into  the  State 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

If,  unfortunately,  Asiatic  cholera  should  get  a  foothold  upon 
this  continent,  or  other  of  the  dreaded  diseases  should  become 
epidemic  in  this  country,  Illinois,  is,  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  a  better 
condition  than   ever  before    to  resist  their  invasion.     The  State  is, 
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in  fact,  second  to  no  other  in  the  Union  in  respect  of  its 
sanitary  status;  and  this,  under  the  favoring  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  is  our  safeguard  against  epidemic  pestilence  as 
it  is  the  promise  of  a  continuance  of  our  present  low  death  rate 
and  satisfactory  condition  of  public  health. 

Very  respectfully, 

Newton  Bateman. 
A.  L.  Claek. 
W.  A.  Haskell. 
W.  E.  Mackenzie. 
G.  N.  Kreidee. 

E.    LUDLAM. 

John  H.  Eauch. 


B.  H.— c. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD   OF  HEALTH,    1886 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS- 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


MEETINGS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1886. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  SPRINGFIELD,  JANUARY,  1886. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing, Springfield,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  21-22,  1886. 

Present  during  the  sessions:  Newton  Bateman,  A.  L.  Clark,  R. 
Ludlam,  W.  A.  Haskell,  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  and  John  H.  Rauch. 
The  minutes  of  the  quarterly  meeting  held  October  29-30,  1885, 
were  read  and  approved.  The  regular  order  of  business  was  sus- 
pended to  give  an  opportunity  to  present  a  memorial  from  the 
undertakers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  allow  them  the  privilege 
of  shipping  within  and  without  and  between  points  within  the 
State  dead  bodies  inclosed  in  any  kind  of  wooden  boxes,  zinc, 
copper,  or  lead-lined  or  iron  caskets  which  are  air-tight,  where  the 
bodies  are  iDrepared  in  keejjing  with  the  rules  of  the  Board.  The 
subject  was  discussed,  and  finally  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Rauch,  Haskell  and  Mackenzie. 

Upon'  the  call  for  reports  of  officers,  the  Secretary  presented  hi& 
paper  entitled  "Coast  Defences  against  Asiatic  Cholera  -Report  of 
an  Inspection  of  the  Quarantines  maintained  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coasts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  report  was  received  and  or- 
dered printed.* 

*This  paper  was  published  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  (pp.  16-."j'). 
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At  the  evening  session  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  was 
had,  with  the  following  result: 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.D.,  Galesburg,  President. 

A.  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Elgin,  Treasurer. 

John  H.  Kauch,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

The  regular  order  of  business  being  resumed,  the  Secretary  pre- 
sented his  quarterly  report  and  annual  summary.  [The  text  of 
this — concerning  the  work  of  the  Secretary's  office  during  the 
quarter  and  the  year;  the  publications  of  the  Board;  certificates 
and  licenses;  medical  education;  the  Medical-Practice  Act,  and  cases 
of  W.  R.  Alexander,  Alfred  Schmidt  and  Lucas  R.  Williams  alias 
"Dr.  Lucas,"  with  decision  of  appellate  court  in  the  Williams  case 
and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  in  similar  cases; 
the  public  health  and  Chicago  water  supply — has  already  been 
published  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board.  J 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ludlam,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  printed  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Board. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Friday. 


Priday,  January  22,  9  o'clock  A.  M. — The  Board  met  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  the  President,  Newton  Bateman,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was 
taken  up  for  discussion  and  consideration.  The  section  concern- 
ing the  Medical-Practice  Act  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolve'l,  That  action  by  the  Board  on  all  cases  under  the  Medical-Practice  Act  be  postponed  to 
a  special  meeting  to  be  called  by  ihe  Secretary. 

Concerning  the  work  of  Sanitation  in  the  State  in  anticipation 
of  cholera,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  in  State  Sanitation,  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  so  satisfactory  upon  the  health  conditions  of  the  majority  of  our  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, that,  in  our  judgment,  the  work  should  be  resumed  and  vigorously  prosecuted  on  the  opening 
of    spring,  especially'in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  from  Asiatic  cholera  still  continues. 

Dr.  Haskell  offered  the  following,  which  was  also  adopted: 

Resolved,^  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  sanitary  interests  involved,  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  continue  his  investigations  into  ihe  conditions  affecting  the  water  supply 
of  Chicago  and  adjacent  localities,  and  the  questions  embraced  in  the  sewage  disposal  thereof;  and 
that  he  be  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  his  report  and  of  this  resolution  to  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  authorities  of  other  localities  interested. 

A  number  of  questions  concerning  the  status  of  medical  col- 
leges were  considered,  and  the  action  of  the  Board  in,  relation  to 
them  was  ordered  to  be  communicated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  in- 
stitutions. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  concerning 
the  transportation  of  dead  bodies,  submitted  a  report  recommend- 


ing  sundry  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  on  this  subject. 
The  report  was  adopted  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  pul)- 
lish  the  following: 

Revised  Rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for  the 
Transportation  of  Corpses  by  Railroads  and  Steamboats,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Rule  1. — The  transportation  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  of  Sraall-Pox,  Asiatic  Cholera  or  Yellow  Fever  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 

Rule  2. — All  other  dead  bodies,  when  presented  for  transporta- 
tion, must  be  enclosed  in  air-tight  zinc,  copper  or  lead-lined  wooden 
boxes,  or  in  air-tight  iron  caskets;  or,  if  in  any  other  form  of 
coffin,  they  must  be  first  enclosed  in  hermetically-sealed  antiseptic 
interment  sacks. 

Rule  3. — The  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  Diphtheria,  Scar- 
let Fever,  Typhus  or  Typhoid  Fever,  or  other  contagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases,  must  be  wrapped  in  a  disinfectant  cerecloth — a  sheet 
saturated  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  half-pound  of  the  salt 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  They  must  then  be  enclosed  as  prescribed 
in  Rule  2. 

Rule  4. — Every  dead  body  must  be  accompanied  by  (1)  a  Physi- 
cian's certificate,  showing  cause  of  death,  or  a  certificate  of  inquest 
from  the  coroner,  or  a  permit  for  transportation  (stating  cause  of 
death),  from  the  clerk  of  the  local  Board  of  Health;  and  (2)  a 
written  certificate  from  the  shipping  undertaker,  that  the  corpse 
has  been  prepared  for  transportation  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going rules  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. 


The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  the  auditing  of  bills,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Haskell,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  act 
for  the  Board  in  any  emergency  which  may  arise  in  the  interim 
pending  the  next  meeting. 

Drs.  Haskell  and  Mackenzie — reappointed  auditing  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year — reported  bills  and  accounts  for  the  quarter, 
amounting  to  $2,952.61  examined,  found  correct  and  recommended 
that  they  be  paid. 

Adjourned. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING,  CHICAGO,  MAECH,  1886. 


Pursuant  to  tlie  call  of  the  Secretary  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Board  at  its  January  meeting,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
March  6,  1886,  for  the  consideration  of  cases  under  the  Medical- 
Practice  Act. 

Present:  R.  Ludlam,  A.  L.  Clark,  W.  A.  Haskell  and  John  H. 
Ranch.  Dr.  Haskell  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
President. 

The  case  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Alexander,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  was  first 
considered. 

"Ou  December  28,  1885,  Certificate  No.  7198  was  issued  to  the 
said  Alexander,  his  affidavit  representing  him  to  be  a  graduate  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
liork,  and  in  other  respects  his  papers  seemed  satisfactory. 

Early  in  January  complaints  were  filed  against  him  of  unpro- 
fessional and  dishonorable  conduct.  He  was  first  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on  January  21,  the  jurat  of  the 
deputy  sheriff  who  served  the  notification  upon  him  being  in  evi- 
dence. No  action  having  been  taken  at  that  meeting  he  was  again, 
on  March  3,  1886,  cited  to  appear  before  the  Board  at  this  meet- 
ing, the  charges  against  him  being  duly  recited  as  follows: 

"1.  That  by  means  of  circulars  and  through  the  press  you  an- 
nounce yourself  to  the  public  as  'One  of  New  York's  most  emi- 
nent specialists,'  claiming  special  qualifications  for  the  treatment 
of  all  chronic  diseases  and  deformities,  diseases  of  women  and 
private  diseases,  and  guaranteeing  the  cure  of  others,  knowing 
that  many  of  these  statements  are  false  and  with  the  intent  of 
imposing  upon  the  sick  and  afflicted. 

"2.  That  by  means  of  circulars  you  call  attention  to  what  the 
press  and  the  public  have  to  say  with  regard  to  your  wonderful 
cures  and  how  you  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  many  of 
said  notices  being  paid  for  by  yourself. 

"3.  That  you  obtained  your  certificate  mainly  upon  the  recom- 
mendation   of    one    T.   J.  P.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Professor    of 
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Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  it 
having  since  been  ascertained  that  the  said  O'Brien  is  not  what 
he  claimed  to  be — a  Professor  in  said  college. 

"4.     That  yon  are  an  itinerant." 

After  due  consideration  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  and  in  de- 
fault of  any  defence,  denial  or  other  response  on  the  part  of  said 
Alexander,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  to-wit: 

Resolved,  That  charges  of  ''unprofessional  and  dishonorable  conduct"  having  been  proven 
against  W.  R.  Alexander,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  ot  the  University 
of  the  City  of  Nevr  York,  certificate  No.  7198,  of  the  State  ijoard  of  Health  of  toe  State  of  Illi- 
nois, issued  to  the  said  Alexander  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1885,  and  legally  entitling  him  to 
practice  medicine  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  be  and  hereby  is  revoked. 

Sundry  other  cases  were  considered  but  no  definite  action  taken 
on  any  before  adjournment. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  bills  to  the  amount  of  1521.60 
as  correct,  and  on  motion  they  were  ordered  paid. 

Adjourned. 
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QUAETEELY  MEETING,  CHICAGO,  APEIL,  1886. 


The  regular  quarterly  meetiug  of  the  Illinois  State  Boaed  of 
Health  was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  Thurs- 
day, and  Iriday,  April  15-16,  1886. 

Present  during  the  sessions:  Newton  Bateman,  E.  Ludlam,  A. 
L.  Clark,  W.  E.  Mackenzie,  G.  N.  Kreider  and  J.  H.  Eauch-the 
President,  Newton  Bateman,  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  Thursday,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  in  January  and  of  the 
special  meeting  in  March,  were  read  and  approved.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  class  of  thirteen  applicants  for  certificates  was  begun — 
fourteen  others  had  made  written  application,  and  been  notified  of 
the  date  and  place  of  meeting,  but  failed  to  appear. 

Upon  call  for  reports  of  oflicers,  the  Secretary  presented  the 
following: 

Quarterly  Eepoet  of  the  Secretary. 

During  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1886,  there  were  received 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  2,298  written  communications,  besides  118 
diplomas  submitted  for  verification  and  the  papers  pertaining  to 
138  applications  for  certificates.  There  were  sent  out  during  the 
same  period  2,325  written  communications,  exclusive  of  127  certifi- 
cates and  accompanying  instructions.  Of  the  publications  of  the 
Board,  there  were  distributed  1,840  copies  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Eeport;  2,175  copies  of  the  Fourth  Official  Eegister;  625  copies  of 
the  Eeport  on  Medical  Education  for  1885;  4,250  copies  of  the 
last  Quarterly  Eeport;  104  copies  of  Decisions  under  Medical- 
Practice  Acts,  and  about  the  usual  number  of  other  publications — 
Preventable-Disease  Circulars,  Epidemic-Disease  Blanks  and  In- 
structions, Public-Health  Laws  and  Sanitary-Memoranda,  Medical- 
Practice  Act  instructions,  etc. 
Ccriijicdiex  diid   Licensrs: 

Of  the  127  certificates  and  licenses  issued,  as  above  noted,  100 
were  to  physicians  upon  diplomas  of  medical  colleges  recognized 
as  in  good  standing  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  minimum 
requirements  of   the  Board;  8  to  graduates  who  were  required    to- 


supplement  their  diplomas  by  examination,  or  by  evidence  of  a 
satisfactory  preliminary  education;  2  were  to  doctors  upon  proof  of 
more  than  18  years'  practice  in  Illinois;  11  were  to  midwives, 
graduates  of  recognized  schools;  5  to  midwives  upon  examination 
and  1  upon  years'  of  practice.  One  itinerant  license  was  issued; 
and  certificates  were  refused  to  8  physicians  who  were  unable  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  to  3  midwives  who  failed  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  Of  the  108  certificates  issued  to  physicians 
upon  diplomas,  59  were  to  graduates  of  medical  colleges  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  remainder  (49)  to  graduates  of  colleges  outside  the 
Si  ate. 

Medical  Ediicatioii : 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Board's 
Schedule  of  Minimum  Requirements  of  Medical  Colleges — com- 
pliance with  which  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  school  to  "good  stand- 
ing" for  the  purposes  of  the  Medical-Practice  Act.  The  general 
results  of  this  enforcement  have  already  been  set  forth,  and  are 
claimed  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  a  feature  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing phrase  from  my  last  quarterly  report:  "A  marked  reduc- 
tion [is  shown]  in  the  percentage  of  the  graduates  to  matriculates 
in  some  colleges  where  the  proportion  was  formerly  very  high.". 
This  reduction  is  believed  to  be  the  logical  result  o£  an  honest 
attempt  by  such  colleges  to  exact  a  higher  standard  of  attainments 
in  those  aspiring  to  their  diplomas.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  in 
"some"  colleges  that  this  attempt  has  been  made,  and  last  year 
the  percentages  of  graduates  to  matriculates  rose  as  high  in 
individual  cases  as  52  for  regular,  57.7  for  homeopathic  and  58.3 
for  eclectic  colleges — the  averages  of  all  schools  being  33.3  for 
regular,  32.6  for  homeopathic  and  33.9  for  eclectic,  and  the  minimum 
10.5,  17.6  and  15,  respectively.  It  is  obvious  that,  deducting  the 
annual  losses,  a  two-year  school  whose  average  percentage  of 
graduates  for  a  series  of  years  is  as  high  as  45  must  practically 
grant  its  diplomas  to  candidates  for  graduation  without  due  regard 
to  competency  or  qualification.  Such  an  average  percentage  must 
be  held  to  be  prima,  facie  evidence  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
diploma  as  a  proof  of  fitness  to  practice  medicine,  no  matter  what 
the  claims  of  the  college  may  be  on  paper.  The  subject  is  one 
to  which  I  have  given  much  thought  and  study,  and  as  it  has 
heretofore  been  informally  discussed  by  the  members,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  be  taken  up  for  action  at  the  present  meeting. 

Vital  StaHsiics: 

Something  over  1,200  letters  have  been  written  during  the  quar- 
ter, direct  to  physicians,  concerning  the  returns  of  births  and 
deaths.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  members  of  the  profession  express  in 
their  replies  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Boaed  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  registration  of  vital  statistics.  In  the  large 
majority  of  instances  where  Section  4  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
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Act  has  not  been  fully  complied  with,  the  omissions  have  been  due 
to  inadvertence,  and  not  to  hostility  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  This  correspondence  conclusively  proves  that  Illinois  jjliysi- 
cians  are  law-abiding  citizens.  There  is  apparent,  also,  a  very 
general  recognition  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  profession 
by  the  legislation  embodied  in  the  acts  to  regulate  the  piactice  of 
medicine,  aiid  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Health  and  a  corres- 
ponding desire  to  reciprocate,  in  some  measure,  by  aiding  in  the 
important  work  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  mortality  and  of  ac- 
quiring other  information  affecting  life  and  health  in  the  State. 
This  matter  of  vital  registration  in  the  United  States  is  inferior. 
to  that  of  any  other  civilized  country,  and  the  profession  in  Illi- 
nois owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  to  do  their  fair  share 
of  labor  necessary  to  redeem  the  co Wintry  from  such  a  contrast. 
One  result  of  the  recent  correspondence  is  to  strengthen  th  >  con- 
viction that  such  a  revision  of  the  law  as  was  asked  for  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  desirable  b  )th  to  relieve 
the  physician  of  unnecessary  drudgerv,  and  to  secure  fuller  and 
more  accurate  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Board  consider  whether  any  modification  of  the  certificates  of 
births  and  deaths  is  desirable  and  practicable,  with  the  same  ends 
in  view. 

E:ccept  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  Board  is  receiving  in  this 
effort  the  active  co-operation  of  the  county  clerks,  all  of  whom 
have  befn  written  to,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  visited  per- 
sonally. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  of  the  counties  there 
is  no  suitable  provision  by  the  county  commissioners  or  board  of 
supervisors  for  the  clerical  expense  entailed  upon  the  county  clerk 
for  this  work.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  compliance  with  Section  8  of  the  act 
arises  from  this  cause.  As  a  result  of  the  work  already  done 
during  the  j^ast  two  months,  the  returns  of  vital  statistics  for 
1885  are  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than  ever  before  at  this 
season,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
returns  of  the  current  year.  Incidentally,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  through  this  correspondence,  concerning 
the  personnel  of  the  profession. 
Pvhlic  Hcdlfh: 

Aside  from  the  increase  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  general  health  of  the  State 
remains  go^d.  Pneumonia  has  been  quite  prevalent  over  a  widely 
extended  area,  especial!}^  during  March;  but  no  reports  of  any 
unusual  mortality  from  this  cause  have  been  received.  Scarlet 
Fever  is  reported  in  Cumberland,  Coles,  Edgar  and  McHeury 
counties,  to  such  an  extent  in  some  localities  as  to  cause  the 
schools  to  be  temporarily  closed.  Instructions  have  been  issued 
in  all  these  cases  and  the    Preventable-Disease  circulars    supplied. 

Early  in  March  a  tramp  in  the  eruptive  stage  of  small-pox 
made  his  appearance  in  the  town  of  Carmi,  White  county,  but  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  diagnosed  as  chicken-pox.     A  photograph 
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of  one  of  seven  resulting  cases  was  sent  me,  on  receipt  of 
which  vaccine  virus  was  ordered  from  Cliicago,  by  telegram,  to 
be  sent  to  the  mayor,  and  the  printed  instructions  of  the  Boaed 
concerning  small-pox  were  forwarded.  On  the  7th  of  April,  beins^ 
advised  that  there  were  still  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Utley  was  dispatched  to  the  locality.  He  reports  three 
deaths  and  seven  cases  of  small-pox.  The  town  board  of  health, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce 
the  precautions  directed  by  the  Board  in  Preventable-Disease 
Circular  ISo.  1.  The  schools  were  ordered  closed;  every  house  in 
which  there  was  a  case  was  directed  to  be  strictly  quarantined, 
together  with  the  inmates;  vaccination  was  to  be  thoroughly  car- 
ried out,  not  only  in  the  case  of  all  persons  suspected  of  having 
been  exposed,  but  of  all  those  in  Carmi  and  vicinity  not  successfully 
vaccinated  within  the  last  twelve  months;  and  the  city  physician 
was  required  to  make  frequent  house-to-house  inspections  in  order 
to  discover  any  new  cases  that  might  occur. 

Since  Dr.  Utley' s  return  one  new  case  has  been  reported,  and  it 
is  rumored  that  there  are  other  cases  in  the  county  outside  of 
Carmi.  Applications  have  been  received  from  neighboring  places 
for  authority  to  establish  quarantine  against  the  infected  town,  but 
such  a  step  has  not  been  believed  to  be  necessary.  Instead  of 
this  proper  instructions  have  been  issued,  and  supplies  of  vaccine 
virus  have  been  furnished  where  the  conditions  from  exposure 
seemed  urgent. 

A  group  of  cases  in  one  family  from  Champaign  has  also  been 
reported.  The  source  of  contagion  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
woman  from  Indiana.     There  have  also  been  a  few  cases  in  Chicago. 

Asiatic  Cholera: 

In  addition  to  the  localities  infected  with  Asiatic  cholera  at  the 
date  of  my  last  report,  the  disease  has  invaded  the  province  of 
Finisterre  in  the-  northwest  of  France,  where  there  have  been  re- 
ported 197  cases  and  32  deaths.  Within  a  very  short  time  another 
locality  in  the  province  is  reported  to  be  infected,  and  the  disease 
has  extended  in  Italy  to  the  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Lombardy. 
It  is  probable  that  it  exists  elsewhere  in  Southern  Europe,  and  its 
northward  march  is  anticipated  with  the  advancing  season.  Thus 
far  in  the  present  epidemic,  the  serious  outbreak  in  Finisterre  is 
the  farthest  point  north  to  which  the  disease  has  exteuded.  Grave 
apprehensions  of  its  spread  to  Germany  during  the  approaching 
warm  weather  are  felt,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  its  general 
European  extension  this  year  than  last.* 


•Late  reports  state  that  cholera  has  appeared  at  Brindisi  and  Lecce  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
following  editorial,  taken  from  the  London  Laricet  of  April  3d,  shows  the  feeling  on  this  snhject  in 
England: 

"We  have  now  entered  fully  into  the  spring  of  another  year,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we 
may  fairly  take  account  of  the  prospects  of  this  c  )untry  with  reference  to  cholera.  For  three  con- 
secutive years  cholera  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  either  in  or  upon  the  immediate  confines  of 
Europe.  Its  prevalence  in  Egypt  in  1883  was  not  followed  by  a  second  epidemic  in  1884;  but  as  to 
this  we  may  observe  that  a  second  year's  epidemic  is  more  apt  to  follow  on  a  comparatively 
trifling  outbreak  than  upon  a  wide.spread  epidemic  such  as  Egypt  suffered  from  three  years  ago.    In 
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I  have  deferred  urgiii^^  tlie  resami)tirm  of  the  sanitary  work,  the 
house-to  house  inspection,  etc.,  begun  last  year,  until  after  the  spring 
i  elections.  It  was  found  that  letters,  circulars,  blanks,  etc.,  ad- 
dressed to  municipal  officials,  town  and  village  trustees  and  other 
elective  officers  on  the  eve  of  a  change,  were  very  apt  to  be  over- 
looked and  mislaid,  so  that  they  failed  to  reach  the  new  men. 
Now,  however,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  urge 
a  resumption  of  this  work,  which  should  be  vigorously  pushed  be- 
fore hot  weather.  There  is  greater  need  of  securing  a  good  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  State  now  than  at  any  time  since  cholera  was 
first  reported  in  Toulon  in  1883. 

I  Avould  also  suggest  that  the  health  officers  of  the  State  be  in- 
vited to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  local  sanitation. 

Chicago    Wdfer  Sapphj: 

The  observations  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  character  of  the 
Chicago  water  supply  have  been  continued  during  the  quarter. 
They  confirm  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at,  but  the  observa- 
tions will  be  continued  to  complete  a  full  period  of  twelve  months, 
until  which  time  extended  analysis  and  comment  is  deferred.  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  again  stated  that  the  purity  of  the  drink- 
ing water  drawn  tlj  rough  the  lake  tunnel  is  affected  by  the  discharge 
from  the  Chicago  river  into  the  lake,  whether  this  be  caused  by  a 
lower  lake  level,  by  an  overflow  from  the  DesPlaines  river,  the 
drainage  of  the  territory  adjoining,  or  by  failure  to  operate  the 
Bridgeport  pumps.  During  the  winter  months  this  result  is  com- 
plicated by  the  extension  of  ice  from  the  shore,  retarding  oxida- 
tion; by  thaws  of  large  quantities  of  polluted  snow;  and  by  the 
diminished  flow  through  the  canal,  caused  by  ice  obstruction.  This 
latter  condition  also  affects  the  oxidation  of  the  contents  of  the 
canal. 

Spain  the  outbreak  of  18S4  was  but  slight ;  but  in  1885  the  disease  broke  out  again  with  exceptional 
violence,  thus  following  the  precedents  so  often  observed  before.  On  the  other  hand  an  epidemic 
of  very  fatal  virulence  in  tlie  south  of  France  and  in  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1884  did  not  succeed 
in  preventing  another  fatal  prevalence  in  the  same  countrj- in  1885:  hence  it  appears  that  cholera 
does  not  follow  any  very  definite  laws  as  regards  its  recurrences,  and  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
future,  we  must,  in  the  main,  be  guided  by  other  considerations. 

The  news  of  the  past  two  months  supplies  us  with  material  that  calls  for  earnest  consideration. 
Cholera  has  continued  to  prevail  in  several  parts  of  Europe  during  the  winter  months,  and  this 
week's  intelligence  of  its  recrudescence  in  the  mining  districts  about  Bilboa,  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
comes  to  remiiid  us  of  a  real  danger  to  this  country.  For  months  past,  the  disease  has  prevailed  in 
a  more  or  less  sporadic  form  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Venice  and  Trieste,  and  also 
further  inland,  and  occasional  outureaks  have  taken  place  in  the  extreme  south  of  Spain,  and  in 
near  proximity  to  Gibraltar.  But  these  occurrences  do  not  constitute  so  great  a  danger  to  this 
cotintry  as  the  existence  of  the  disease  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  about  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, from  both  of  which  districts  there  is  an  ill-regulated  trathc  carried  on  by  fishing  boats.  Both 
these  districts  have  been  affected  at  intervals  ever  since  the  termination  of  the  great  epidemic  of  last 
year,  and  the  very  imperfect  information  we  have  received  concerning  the  extent  of  the  mischief — 
and  this  especially  from  the  French  authorities,  whose  mistaken  policy  of  prevention  seems  mainly 
to  lie  in  hushing  up  the  truth  as  to  the  danger  which  exists— prevents  us  from  knowing  precisely 
what  it  is  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  an  uncontrolled  cufEusion  of 
the  infection  along  coasts  with  which  we  are  in  frequeut  and  in  near  communication  should  follow 
former  precedents,  and  this  year  gives  rise  to  a  widespread  epidemic,  then  a  danger  will  have  arisen 
which  exceeds  any  we  have  as  yet  experienced  during  the  epidemic  of  1883-6.  \Ve  must  remember 
that  the  last  great  diffusion  of  cholera,  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1869,  had  a  five  years"  course  in 
Europe,  and  that  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  epidemics  of  the  two  preceding  years  are 
but  a  part  of  another  diffusion  which  has  not  yet  ended.  It  is  therefore  imperative!}'  important  that 
the  authorities  of  those  districts  which,  notwithstanding  warnings  and  teaching  such  as  they  have 
never  before  had  the  benefit  of,  have  not  yet  gotten  rid  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  cholera  diffu- 
sion, should  without  further  delay  proceed  with  energv.  and  fit  themselves  to  cope  with  imported  in- 
fection. '• 


The  average  lake  level*  during  January  was  9  ft.  6  in.,  the  ex- 
tremes being  9  ft.  on  the  13th  and  22d,  and  10  ft.  7  in.  on  the  5th. 
The  pumps  were  operated  continuously,  maintaining  a  mean  differ- 
ence of  3  ft.  between  the  river  and  canal  levels  throughout  the 
month,  the  minimum  being  1  ft.  11  in.  on  the  5th,  when  the  lake 
or  river  level  was  10  ft.  7  in.,  and  the  canal  level  was  12  ft.  6  in.;  and 
the  maximum  being  3  ft.  8  in.  on  the  31st,  when  the  lake  level 
was  9  ft.  4  in.  and  the  canal  was  18  ft.,  this  level  being  main- 
tained from  the  28th  of  January  to  the  8th  of  February,  with  only 
two  days'  slight   variation. 

On  the  whole,  the  water  was  fairly  good  throughout  January  as 
compared  with  its  condition  in  the  same  month  of  late  years.  Tlie 
notable  exceptions  were  on  the  16th  (resulting  from  a  thaw),  and 
on  the  23d  (probably  owing  to  oxidation  being  retarded  by  ice). 
On  these  occasions  the  chemical  examinations  showed  a  condition 
as  bad  as  in  September  last,  but  this  was  of  short  duration — a 
fact  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  operation  of  the  pumps. 

Between  the  9th,  and  12th,  and  16th,  and  22d  of  February,  the 
pumps  were  not  operated,  owing  to  the  overflow  from  the  Des- 
Plaines  river,  caused  by  thaw  and  rains.  The  effect  of  this  sus- 
pension, and  of  the  freshet  discharge  into  the  lake,  was  at  once 
apparent,  and  the  free-ammonia  and  oxygen-consumed  figures  were 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  seven  months.  The  mean 
difference  between  the  canal  and  the  lake  levels  was  only  1  ft.  10' 
in.  during  this  month,  the  maximum  fluctuation  of  the  lake  level 
being  18  inches.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  DesPlaines  and  the' 
resumption  of  pumping,  on  February  28th,  the  character  of  the 
water  steadily  improved,  until  at  Ihe  close  of  March  it  was  in  its 
best  condition.  Microscopic  examination  made  during  the  month 
showed  it  to  be  quite  free  from  any  suspicious  organic  forms. 
Thus  far  during  April,  owing  to  rough,  windy  weather,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water  has  not  been  very  good,  but  it  remains  practi- 
cally free  from  organic  matter. 

John  H.  Eauch,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ludlam, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  continuous  graduation  of  forty-five  (4.5)  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  matricu- 
lates of  a  medical  college — due  allowance  being  made  for  the  ayerage  annual  loss — must  be  accepted 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that,  practically,  every  candidate  is  graduated  without  regard  to  competency 
or  qualiiication ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  no  medical  college  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing  within  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  aggregate  graduates 
of  which  college  amount  to  forty-five  (45)  per  cent,  of  its  aggregate  matriculates  during  the  period  of 
five  (5)  years  ending  with  any  session  subsequent  to  the  session  of  1885-86. 

*As  shown  by  the  stage  of  water  in  the  river  at  the  Bridgeport  pumping  station. 
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Friday,  April  16,  9  o'clock  A.  M.  — The  Board  reconvene:!  pur- 
suant to  adjournment  from  Thursday  night;  present  as  before. 
The  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  authorizing  practice 
in  Illinois  was  resumed.     The  following  resolutions  were    adopted: 

RetiOlved,  That  in  view  of  tlio  iipparently  irregular  manner  in  which  diplomas  havi^  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Beach  Medical  Institute  of  Indianapolis,  this  Board  declines  for  the  present  to  receive 
the  diplomas  of  that  institution  as  the  basis  for  certificates  authorizing  practice  in  the  State  of  llli- 
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Resolved,  That,  after  due  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  case  of  Alfred  Schmid, 
Certificate  ]No.  6,493,  issued  to  him  May  1,  1884,  be  and  hereby  is  revoked,  it  being  conclusively 
proven  that  said  certificate  was  fraudulently  obtained. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ludlam,  the  Secretary  was  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  his  quarterly  report,  to  call  a 
conference  of  local  health  officers  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
local  sanitation  throughout  the  State, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Clark,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  act  for 
the  Board  in  any  case  of  emergency  arising  in  the  interims  of 
the   meetings. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  transacted,  including  the 
auditing  of  bills  for  the  quarter  amounting  to  $3,314.10. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  cases  under  the  Medical-Practice   Act. 

At  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday,  the  examination  of  candidates  was 
concluded;  the  following  were  successful: 

Frank  C.  Bourscheidt,  Peoria. 
Clarence  A.  Eaele.  Chicago. 
William  J.  E&lopp,  Chicago.  ' 

Joseph  P.  Hough,  Lincoln,  Logan  County. 
Charles  V.  Jenkins,  Buckley,  Iroquois  County. 
Herbert  E.  Pratt,  Chicago. 

Adjourned. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING,  SPRINGFIELD,  JUNE,  1886. 


The  reg'ular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Sjiringfield, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  29-30,  1886.  Present  during  the 
sessions:  W.  A.  Haskell,  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  G.  N.  Kreider  and 
J.  H.  Ranch.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  Haskell,  on 
motion  of  the  Secretary,  presided.  The  Board  was  called  to  order 
at  2  P.  M.  Tuesday,  and  the  minutes  of  the  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  April  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following: 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

During  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1886,  there  were  received 
in  the  Secretary's  office  2,176  written  communications,  besides  191 
diplomas  submitted  for  verification  and  the  papers  pertaining  to 
213  applications  for  certificates.  There  were  sent  out  during  the 
same  period  2,570  written  communications,  exclusive  of  213  cer- 
tificates and  accompanying  instructions.  Of  the  publications  of 
the  Board  there  have  been  distributed  147  copies  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report;  219  copies  of  the  Fourth  Official  Register;  288 
copies  of  the  Report  on  Medical  Education  fot  1885;  1,620  copies 
of  the  last  quarterly  Report;  21,350  House-to-House  Inspection 
Blanks,  and  about  the  usual  number  of  other  publications — Prevent- 
able-Disease Circulars,  Epidemic-Disease  Blanks  and  Instructions, 
Public  Health  Laws  and  Sanitary  Memoranda,  Medical-Practice 
Act,  Instructions,  etc. 

Certificates  and  Licenses: 

Of  the  213  certificates  and  licenses  issued  during  the  quarter 
174  were  to  physicians  upon  diplomas  of  medical  colleges  recognized 
as  in  good  standing  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Board;  6  to  graduates  who  were  required  to 
supplement  their  diplomas  by  examination,  or  by  evidence  of  a 
satisfactory  preliminary  education;  6  upon  examination;  2  were 
duplicates  issued  upon  proof  that  the  originals  had  been  destroj'ed; 
11  were  to  midwives,  graduates  of  recognized  schools;  12  to 
midwives    upon  examination,  and  2  upon    years  of    practice.     Cer- 
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tificates  were  refused  to  11  pliysiciaus  who  were  unable  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  2  to  midwives  who  failed  to  pass  a  satisfactory- 
examination. 

Quacks  and  Bogus  Diplomas: 

A  circular  recently  received  from  Eeynoldsville,  Pennsylvania, 
sets  forth  in  the  usual  mountebank  style,  the  claims  of  its  author, 
a  "Dr.  Heath,  of  Chicago."  A  wood-cut  of  the  man  adorns  the 
head  of  the  circular,  and  every  line  following  bears  the  stamp  of 
falsehood  and  fraud.  The  list  of  diseases  to  which  he  claims  to 
have  given  special  attention  and  cures,  includes  about  all  that 
humanity  is  afflicted  with;  and  he  finally  concludes  with  this 
statement:  "The  following  named  Doctors  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  Medical  Profession  and  have  endorsed  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Heath,  and  recommended  him  as  a  Physician  and  Surgeon."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  Boaed,  and  those  who  signed 
his  diploma. 

In  examining  the  records,  I  find  that  a  John  Wm.  Heath,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  granted  a  certificate  June  11,  1879,  on  a  diploma  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  dated  February  27,  1879, 
also  that  he  has  not  resided  in  Chicago  for  the  last  six  years. 
The  use  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  Board  in  this 
manner  is  wholly  unwarranted,  fraudulent,  and  intended  to  deceive 
his  victims;  in  fact  the  whole  circular  stamps  him  to  be  an  un- 
principled professional  scoundrel.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I 
would  recommend  that  his  certificate  be  revoked  for  "unprofessional 
and  dishonorable  conduct." 

Letters  have  lately  been  received  making  inquiries  regarding  the 
status  of  certain  practitioners  in  Iowa;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the 
recent  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  State.  One 
of  the  jpractitioners  referred  to  had  presented  a  diploma  of  the 
Chicago  Northwestern  College. 

An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  ofSce  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shows  that  the  Chicago  Northwestern  College  was  incor- 
porated in  1862.  The  following  is  a  verhatim  copy  of  the  articles 
of  association: 

Articles  of  Association  of  the  Chicago  Northwestebn  College. 

^^Be  If  Known,  That  Nathan  S.  Dodge,  Stephen  L.  Wright,  Mary  A.  Black,  Joseph  S.  Dodge, 
Jacob  Bancroft,  Daniel  Eiiss,  Wm.  Briestly  and  others,  desirous  of  forming  an  association  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  incor- 
poration of  colleges  and  universities,'  enacted  January  36,  A.  D.  1849,  have  adopted  the  following 
articles  of  association:, 

"Article  1st.  Said  association  shall  be  knov?n  by  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Col- 
lege. 

"Article  2d.  The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  establish  a  college  of  both  literary  and  medi- 
cal branches,  and  also  an  infirmary  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 

"Article  3d.  The  number  of  trustees  called  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  five,  Joseph  S.  Dodge 
Mary  A.  Black,  Jacob  Bancroft,  Stephen  L.  Wright  and  Nathan  S.  Dodge. 

"Article  4th.  There  shall  be  also  ten  or  more  censors  or  secondary  trustees,  which  maybe  con- 
sulted on  all  important  changes  in  said  institution. 

"Article  5th.  The  branches  designed  to  be  taught  in  this  institution  are  the  common  English 
branches  usually  taught  in  common  academies  of  learning;  also,  all  those  usually  taught  in  high 
schools  and  colleges;  and  also  all  those  different  departments  of  medical  science  usually  taught  in 
medical  colleges,  together  with  the  physical  sciences. 

"Article  6th.    Said  institution  is  to  be  of  the  rank  of  College. 


"Article  "th.    The  number  of  professorships  to  be  estublishcd  is  ten: 

"Ist.  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

"2ci.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Philosophy. 

"3d.  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science. 

"4tli.  Professor  of  the  Languages. 

".bth.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

"6th.  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Demonstrative  Anatomy. 

"7th.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

"8th.  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Pathology  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

"9th.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Science  of  Voice,  Gesture  and  Speech. 

"10th.    Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hydropathy,  Homceopathy,  and  the  HomoDo- 
pathic  and  Hydropathic  Materia  Medica. 

"Article  8th.    The  capital  stock  of  said  institution  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

NATHAN  S.  DODGE, 
J.  V.    WATSON, 
A.   M.    SLUTTER, 
CHRISTIAN  BRUSTLE, 
J.    S.   DODGE, 
MARY   ANN    BLACK. 

To  a  better  understanding  of  the  status  of  this  college,  I  quote 
from  the  Third  Annual  Eeport  of  this  Board,  published  in  1880, 
the  following: 

"The  Edinburg  University  of  Chicago  was  incorporated  under 
the  general  laws  of  the  State  on  the  23d  clay  of  September,  A.  D., 
1870.  The  incorporators  were  Nathan  L.  Dodge,  A.  L.  Edwards, 
James  Black,  E.  B.  Tobin  and  H.  H.  Hitchcock,  all  said  to  be  of 
Chicago.  None  of  these  parties  could  be  found  in  Chicago  in 
1878.  In  one  of  the  circulars  issued  from  St.  Louis,  it  is  stated 
that  'This  institution  was  chartered  by  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1869-70,'  giving  the  impression  that  it 
was  chartered  by  special  act,  and  not  under  the  general  law.  A 
certificate  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Edward  Rummel,  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois,  was  appended  to  the  circular,  stating  that 
'The  above  institution  was  located  on  the  corner  of  East  Madison 
and  State  streets,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  A.  D. 
1871.' 

"Although  sanitary  superintendent  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  university.  This  certificate 
of  Rummel's  had  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Illinois  attached, 
and  is  dated  August  23,  1873,  and  closes  with  an  appeal  'to  a 
liberal  public  to  aid  in  placing  this  institution  again  in  its  former 
state  of  usefulness.' 

"Dodge,  in  the  meantime,  left  Chicago  and  went  to  St.  Louis. 
He  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the  Illinois  State 
Board,  but  when  required  to  make  an  affidavit,  he  could  only 
swear  to  17  years'  practice,  but,  in  the  letter  of  transmittal,  said 
that  the  CleveJand  Medical  College  oived  him  a  diploma.  No  cer- 
tificate was  granted  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after,  he  was 
arrested  in  Randolph  county  for  practicing  without  a  license.  He 
was  itinerating.  Upon  his  trial  he  proved  that  he  had  been  prac- 
ticing in  this  State  over  10  years,  and  was  acc][uitted.  He  made 
one  more  attempt  to  practice  in  the  State  about  two  months  after, 
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but  then  only  remained  at  one  place  a  day,  fearing  arrest.  The 
trip  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable,  that  he  has  not  been 
in  the  State  since. 

"Among  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Boaed  is  what 
purports  to  be  a  'catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the 
Edinbarg  University,  March,  1878,'  and  is  published  in  St.  Louis. 
In  this  it  is  stated  that  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Collef/e  was 
originally  chartered  in  1862,  re-chartered  in  1864  and  1870,  its 
name  being  changed  to  the  Edinburg  University.  In  the  fall  of 
1871,  it  is  stated  'that  the  University,  with  its  museum  and  library, 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  of  October  10.'  'The 
charter  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis, 
and  passed  with  but  slight  changes.  Its  capital  stock  was  $200,- 
000.'  In  the  catalogue,  Dodge  was  advertised  for  duty  in  three 
different  chairs.  It  will  be  observed  how  he  alludes  to  the  North- 
western College.  This  is  no  doubt  intended  to  deceive,  as  the 
Northwestern  LTniversity  is  an  institution  of  repute  at  Evanston, 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Then,  again,  in  his 
list  of  incorporators,  the  names  'of  Edwards  and  Hitchcock  appear. 
Dodge  claims  that  his  letters  on  'Cardiac  Disease'  were  published 
in  the  Nortliern  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Northwestern  Ctiristian 
Advocate  of  Chicago.  I  called  upon  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards  in  1878, 
who  for  fourteen  years  was  editor  or  assistant  editor  of  the  latter 
paper,  who  informed  me  that  no  such  paper  as  the  first  named 
was  ever  published  in  Chicago,  and  that  Dodge  has  never  been,  to 
Dr.  Edwards'  knowledge,  a  contributor  to,  or  an  advertiser  in,  the 
latter  named  paper.  Dodge's  coupling  with  the  statements  just 
denied  the  names  of  A.  L.  Edwards  and  H.  H.  Hitchcock  as 
among  his  incorporators,  appears  to  have  been  done  with  the  in- 
tent to  deceive,  as  A.  Edwards,  at  that  time,  was  editor,  and  L. 
Hitchcock,  publisher,  of  the  paper  in  which  he  falsely  said  his 
letters  were  printed." 

TJie  Compound  Oxygen  Fraud: 

The  following  from  the  Popular  Science  News  of  May  1st,  ex- 
plains itself,  and  needs  no  comment: 

"A  physician  in  a  western  State  sends  us  a  sample  of  a  crystal- 
line salt  obtained  by  evaporating  a  'compound  oxygen  treatment,' 
sold  in  his  vicinity.  The  directions  for  use  are  to  place  the  solu- 
tion in  an  inhaler,  and  breathe  through  it.  The  salt,  upon  ana- 
lysis, proves  to  be  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  the  'compound  oxygen' 
obtained  by  inhaling  through  a  solution  of  this  salt  would  be 
simply  common  air,  and  nothing  more.  Compound  oxygen  appears 
io  be  in  unusual  favor  in  the  West  at  present;  but  it  is  difiicult  to 
see  why  the  manufacturer  of  this  particular  treatment  should  have 
selected  the  somewhat  expensive  nitrate  of  ammonia,  when  common 
salt,  sand,  or  even  pure  water  would  have  answered  his  purpose 
equally  well.  There  is  no  such  substance  known  to  chemists  as 
compound  oxygen;  and  the  only  efPect  of  the  numerous  and  widely 
advertised  'treatments,'  is  to  produce  an  ansemic  condition  of  the 
pocket-book,  which  is  rarely  agreeable  to  the  patient." 
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Sanifary  Conference : 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  this  BoAitD,  the  following  gentle- 
men, representing  the  health  departments  of  their  resi^ective  cities 
and  towns,  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  Htate  Capitol, 
Springfield.  May  '^i,  1886.  Those  present  represented  one- third  of 
the  people  and  thirty-six  of  the  larger  counties  of  the  State,  and 
are  as  follows: 


Xame. 

Kesidence. 

Official  Position. 

Petersburg 

President  Board  of  Health. 

Dk.  G.  G.  Craig 

Commissioner  of  Health. 

Bloomington 

Commigsioner"of  Health. 

Galesbiirg 

Citv  Engineer. 

Gibson  Citj' 

Town  Trustee. 

D.  R.  Jenks 

Elgin 

Chairman  Plealth  Committee. 

DeKalb 

Health  Officer. 

Dk.  0.  C.  "DeWolf.../. 

Dr  E   E   Oder 

Chicago 

Rockf  brd 

Commissioner  of  Heallh. 
Health  Officer. 

Dr    B     r    BCCKLET                                   

Freeport 

Chairman  Health  Committee. 

Dr  S  H  McLean.            

Hillsboro 

Belleville 

Member  Board  of  Health. 

City  Attorney. 

Dr   H   C  W\de                                    .... 

Braidwood 

Health  Officer. 

Graj'ville 

Mayor. 

Peoria 

Health  Officer. 

Town  of  Lake 

Health  Officer. 

Dr  E   B  Dver                    

Ottawa 

Heallh  Officer. 

Streator 

Prt-sident  Board  of  Health. 

Member  City  Board  of  Health. 

Dr  J  H  NoERis 

Mayor. 

Knoxville 

Member  Board  of  Heallh. 

Koodhouse  

iSfnyor. 

Dr  G  M    Foote                        

Galet-bnrg 

Mayor. 

Meniler  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  J.  K.  CoRBUs 

Dk  J  B  WxLKER.                 

LaSalle        

Health  Officer. 

Effinsrham 

Health  Officer. 

Dr.  J   L.Keat          

Tuscola 

Paris 

Health  Officer. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Laugiiun 

Secretary  Board  of  Health. 
Member'Board  ot  Health. 

Secretary  Board  of  Health. 

Dr  0  J   0  Fi«nER                       .... 

Health  Officer. 

Tavlorville 

Olnev  

Member  City  Board  of  Health. 

Health  Officer. 

W.  B.  DuNi.^P     

Mattoon 

Carlinville 

Beardstown 

Chester 

Mnrphysboro 

Mt.  Pulaski 

Ma\or. 

Mav:.r. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Unland 

Hi-alth  Officer. 

]\I ember  Board  of  Health. 

City  Treasurer. 

Mavor. 

Springfield 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board-  of  Health,  and  upon  his  motion,  Dr.  G.  G. 
Craig,  of  Eock  Island,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Mcllvaine,  of  Peoria,  secretary. 

Dr.  Rauch  stated  that  delegates  from  each  locality  represented 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  its  present  sanitary 
status,  and  the  methods  pui-sued  in  promoting  local  sanitalion.  He 
then  called  on  Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  Health  Commissioner^  of 
Chicago,  to  explain  the  sanitary  work  of  that  city.  Dr.  DeWolf 
began  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  conference.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  years  that  ht-  had  loft  his  otfice  to  attend  such  a 
meeting.  He  then  spoke  of  the  importance  of  procuring  full  and 
complete  vital  statistics.  He  said  the  State  of  Illinois  conferred 
certain  privileges  upon  the  physician,  and  had  a  legal  j  ight  to  de~ 
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mand  that  the  reports  of  births  and  deaths  be  made  by  him.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  where  the  inheritance  of  property  is 
in  doubt,  independent  of  the  sanitary  question  involved.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  certify  to  births  and 
deaths  for  legal  purposes.  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  recog- 
nized in  Chicago,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  enforcing  it. 
After  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  State  Boaed  of  Health,  and 
of  the  great  impulse  it  had  given  to  sanitary  work,  not  only  in 
Illinois  but  in  other  States,  thus  practically  affecting  the  whole 
country.  Dr.  DeWolf  spoke  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of  Chicago. 
In  the  first  place,  politics  were  excluded  from  his  office,  and  every 
inspector  was  employed  upon  his  merits.  Besides  his  force  of  in- 
spectors he  had  several  supervisors,  who  re-inspected  and  detected 
the  careless  work  of  every  inspector.  The  discovery  of  three  in- 
stances of  careless  work  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  discharge  of 
the  employe.  While  there  was  some  opposition  to  the  house-to- 
house  inspection  in  the  beginning,  yet  the  people  became  recon- 
ciled to  it  when  they  found  it  paid. 

In  1885,  77,182  buildings  were  inspected  in  the  city  in  the  house- 
to-house  inspection;  among  them  were  49,024  dwellings  and  19,693 
factories  and  store  rooms;  55,618  nuisances  were  complained  of 
and  investigated,  and  22,280  notices  sent  out  to  abate  them.  The 
plans  and  specifications  of  7,268  new  buildings  were  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Health  for  Examination;  10,960  vaults  were 
cleaned,  and  a  large  number  of  cellars,  drains  and  sewers  inspected 
and  purified.  A  nuisance  was  defined  as  anything  that  causes  an 
annoyance.  The  different  sorts  of  nuisances  were  defined,  and  the 
action  taken  in  various  cases  was  stated.  The  true  test  of  sanitary 
work  is  this:  Does  it  diminish  the  death  rate?  Its  real  value  is 
gauged  by  the  results  obtained.  Seven  years  ago  the  death  rate  in 
Chicago  was  24  per  thousand;  in  1885,  it  was  18.15  per  thousand. 
The  health  department  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  5,000  lives 
in  Chicago  in  188  >.  There  had  been  no  wells  in  use  in  Chicago 
since  Dr.  Ranch  abolished  the  last  one  in  1873.  In  country  towns 
where  wells  are  used,  great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  abate- 
ment of  all  nuisances,  especially  badly  constructed  privy  vaults. 
Privies  should  be  built  entirely  above  ground,  and  be  tightly 
cemented,  fowls  kept  away,  all  surface  drainage  in  that  direction 
averted,  and  the  dry-earth  system  be  used.  Speaking  of  disinfect- 
ants, he  said,  for  several  reasons  tue  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury 
is  not  adapted  for  general  use.  Copperas  is  largely  employed  for 
disinfecting  purposes,  and  many  persons  keep  a  barrel  of  copperas 
solution  constantly  on  hand,  and  use  it  freely  every  day.  Lime 
atid  charcoal,  because  of  their  drying  and  absorbing  powers,  are  ex- 
cellent disinfectants.  The  main  point  in  the  prevention  of  cholera 
is  to  remove  all  moisture.  Vaccination  was  next  referred  to,  and 
tlie  peculiar  dangers  of  the  introduction  into  Chicago  of  small- 
pox, related.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
introduced  by  travelers  and  immigrants,  there  has  been  no  spread 
of  the  disease  from  them  in  the  past   three    years.     He    described 
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the  action  taken  wlien  a  case  of  small-pox  was  reported;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  importance  and  success  of  vaccinating  the  school 
children,  he  said  that  during  the  great  epidemic  of  1882-1883 
only  six  cases  had  occurred  among  80,000  children,  and  these  were 
attributable  in  four  instances  to  negligence.  Children  should  be 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  again  at  seven  years,  and  again  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  In  case  of  failure  with  good  virus,  repeated  attempts 
should  be  made  until  it  was  proven  that  the  individual  is  not  sus- 
ceptable  to  vaccination.  Dr.  DeWolf  thinks  that  bovine  virus 
should  always  be  used.  A  practitioner  should  not  use  virus  from 
a  subject  with  whose  history  he  is  unacquainted,  and  thus  run  the 
risk  of  communicating  disease.  Dr.  DeWolf  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and,  after  concluding  his  remarks,  was  plied  with 
questions  upon  subjects  suggested  by  his  address,  by  nearly  all 
present.  Here  followed  an  interesting  discussion  on  deodorants, 
disinfectants,  germicides  and  vaccination. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Mcllvaine,  health  officer  of  Peoria,  then  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  trouble  experienced  in  enforcing  sanitary 
regulations  and  inspections  in  Peoria.  The  health  officers  in  the 
past  had  been  handicapped  by  want  of  money  and  encouragement 
from  the  city  council,  but  there  had  recently  been  some  improve- 
ment; house-to-house  inspections  had  been  made,  but  it  had  been 
found  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  questions  in  the  inspec- 
tion blank.  Sanitary  inspectors  were  paid  $65.00  per  month.  A 
great  many  cisterns  and  privy  vaults  had  been  cleaned  out.  Dr. 
Mcllvaine  believes  in  a  scare,  and  said  he  had  gathered  all  the 
cholera  and  small-pox  statistics  together  he  could  find  to  scare  the 
people  into  taking  the  necessary  sanitary  precautions.  He  desired 
to  know  what  could  be  done  with  the  slaughter-houses  and  soap 
factories,  and  whether  a  city  had  the  right  to  demand  that  a 
butcher  should  go  to  a  certain  place  to  do  his  slaughtering. 
Would  also  like  to  know  whether  a  pig-pen  should  be  called  a 
nuisance,  and  in  what  towns  they  had  been  abolished?  Dr.  Mc- 
llvaine favored  the  use  of  humanized  virus  for  vaccination,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  desirable  to  secure  a  prompt 
effect. 

Dr.  DeWolf  answered  the  questions  propounded  by  Dr.  Mcllvaine, 
and  read  the  statutes  of  the  State  bearing  upon  the  powers  of 
health  officers,  and  definitions  of  nuisances  and  the  abatement  of 
the  same. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  question  put  by  Dr.  Eeat,  of  Tus- 
cola, as  to  the  right  of  a  corporation  to  declare  a  swamp  or  stag- 
nant p»ond  a  nuisance,  and  to  compel  the  owner  to  fill  up  the 
same. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Shaefer,  City  Attorney  ©f  Belleville,  stated  that  under 
the  general  law  a  city  council  (or  board  of  health)  could  declare 
such  place  a  nuisance  and  order  its  abatement.  Should  the  owner 
then  refuse,  the  nuisance  could  be  abated  and  the  owner  compelled 
to  pay  the  costs.     Cities  organized  under  a  j)eculiar  charter  could 


not  do  this.  Tlie  location  of  slaughter-houses  could  also  be  con- 
trolled. The  house-to-house  inspection  had  not  been  instituted  in 
Belleville  as  yet,  but  it  had  been  a  very  healthy  city  during  the 
past  year. 

Ur.  E.  E.  Oder,  of  Rockford,  asked  whether  the  rendering  of 
lard  had  been  considered  a  nuisance  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  DeWolf  thought,  in  the  matter  of  nuisances,  health  officers 
should  be  bold  and  use  their  discretion.  He  had  had  400  suits 
and  never  lost  one;  thought  that  in  most  cases  the  law  would  pro- 
tect the  officer.  That  although  the  slaughter-houses  of  Chicago 
were  outside  the  city  limits,  the  city  had  a  right  under  the  State 
law  to  have  supervision  of  them.  That  rendering  lard  was  not  a 
nuisance  if  properly  and  neatly  conducted.  Slaughtering  is  a 
necessity,  but  should  be  conducted  under  proper  sanitary  super- 
vision. That  a  nuisance  was  an  annoyance,  but  not  necessarily 
prejudicial  to  health.  In  fact,  the  22,000  people  engaged  in  the 
slaughtering  and  packing  business  in  Chicago  were  remarkably 
healthy.  The  grounds  of  objection  should  be,  not  the  offense  to 
health,  but  rather  to  the  sensibility. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Kreider,  representing  the  board  of  health  of  Spring- 
field, gave  a  short  history  of  that  organization.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  members  had  been  appointed  annually,  but  outside  of 
meetings  in  cases  of  emergency  but  little  had  been  done.  Five 
years  ago  the  city  of  Springfield  was  in  a  very  filthy  condition, 
but  now,  thanks  to  good  drainage  and  good  paving,  it  was  an  ex- 
.ceptionally  clean  place.  Last  year  there  was  an  inspection,  but  it 
was  very  unsatisfactory  and  there  was  no  permanent  record  of 
what  was  done.  This  year  the  board  had  $1,500  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal and  a  portion  of  it  is  now  being  used  in  making  a  house-to- 
house  inspection  upon  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Boaed 
OF  Health.  The  inspectors  were  elected  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  the  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Griffith, 
and  a  special  police  officer  has  been  detailed  to  attend  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  inspectors.  Dr.  Kreider 
then  spoke  of  his  researches  in  Prof.  Koch's  laboratory  in  Berlin 
and  his  observations  while  traveling  in  Europe  during  the  past 
year.  He  said  that  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  Latin  countries 
was  due  to  lack  of  sanitary  precautions  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.  England,  Germany  and  Austria,  although  exposed  to  the 
disease,  had  prevented  its  introduction  by  proper  regulations.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  necessary  to  prevent  cholera  was  to 
avoid  filthy  moisture.  The  cholera  germ  rapidly  becomes  innocu- 
ous if  dried.  Those  substances  which  absorb  moisture  are  there- 
fore real  disinfectants. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Craig,  commissioner  of  health  of  Eock  Island,  re- 
ported that  the  house-to-house  inspection  was  being  made  this 
year.  Vital  statistics  are  quite  accurately  collected  in  this  city. 
There  was  some  trouble  about  the  reporting  of  births,  but  no 
deaths  remain  unreported.     Rigid  quarantine  was  enforced  in  cases 
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of  contagious  disease,  especially  diplitherin  and  scarlet  fever.  The 
schools  had  never  been  closed  on  account  of  diseases.  Some  trouble 
had  been  experienced  from  slaughter-houses  and  the  killing  of 
diseased  animals.  Dr.  Craig  thought  the  law  of  1883  provided  for 
filling  of  low  swamps  and   ponds  at   the  expense  of  the   property. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Buckley,  chairman  of  the  health  committee  of  Free- 
port,  said  that  he  would  attend  personally  to  the  return  of  vital 
statistics  from  that  county  (Stephenson).  The  city  council  had 
refused  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  house-to-house  inspection. 
The  local  board  is  active  and  efficient,  and  doing  all  they  can 
with  the  means  at  their  command.  Freeport  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  healthy  city.  The  main  trouble  is  from  cess-pools  and 
privy  vaults,  which  affect  the  drinking  water. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Norris,  mayor  of  Metropolis,  thought,  that  notwith- 
standing the  popular  impression  that  Southern  Illinois  is  un- 
healthy, it  will  compare  favorably  with  other  portions  of  the  State, 
and  that  diseases  resulting  from  improper  sanitation  were  rare. 
Appropriation  had  not  been  made  by  the  city  o£  Metropolis  for 
the  house-to-house  inspection,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be.  He 
thought  that  inspections  should  be  made  in  all  cities  in  order  that 
a  true  showing  of  their  condition  might  be  made  to  the  public  at 
large.  Metropolis  had  been  remarkably  free  from  contagious 
diseases.  He  inquired  what  should  be  done  when  school  boards 
refused  to  make  vaccination  of  school  children  compulsory. 

Dr.  Bauch,  in  answer,  said  that  vaccination  could  be  enforced 
by  city  ordinance,  and  the  school  closed  if  the  board  refused  to 
recognize  the  ordinance. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Foote,  mayor  and  formerly  health  officer  of  Gales- 
burg,  said  that  it  required  "cheek"  to  be  a  health  officer,  and  that 
sanitary  science  is  a  matter  of  education.  If  the  school  board  in 
his  city  should  refuse  to  compel  the  vaccination  of  school  children, 
he  would  order  the  police  to  close  the  schools.  He  gave  an 
account  of  how  he  became  interested  in  sanitary  work,  and  of  his 
labors  in  regulating  the  sanitation  of  his  city.  The  great  work 
had  been  in  cleaning  the  privy  vaults.  He  had  found  that  wells 
situated  fourteen  and  sixteen  rods  away  were  polluted  by  them. 
All  privies  in  Galesburg  were  now  built  above  ground  and  managed 
on  the  dry-earth  system.  Success  in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations 
was  merely  a  matter  of  determination.  A  thorough  inspection  was 
made  last  year,  and  Dr.  Foote  thinks  that  Galesburg  is  now 
entitled  to  the  first  premium  as  a  well  regulated  and  healthy  town. 
The  board  of  health  there  had  supervision  of  the  markets,  and 
condemned  decayed  and  unripe  fruits  and   diseased  meats. 

Dr.  Fischer,  of  Oarlinville,  said  there  was  considerable  opposition 
in  his  city  to  the  house-to-house  inspection,  but  their  board  of 
health  went-  right  on  with  it,  with  very  good  results;  that  the 
portions  of  the  town  which  had  been  noted  for  miasmatic  diseases 
had  been  much  improved  by  drainage,  and  the  general  health 
promoted  by  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances  found.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  work,  all  were  satisfied. 
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Dr.  E.  B.  Montgomery,  of  Quincy,  said  that  tliey  liad  had  a  board 
of  health  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  the  reports  of  vital  statistics 
had  been  faithful;  regulations  in  regard  to  vaccination  and  contagious 
diseases  had  been  complied  with,  with  satisfactory  results;  house- 
to-house  inspection  had  not  been  enforced,  although  there  was 
room  for  improvement;  slaughtering  houses  and  fertilizing  estab- 
lishments were  being  removed 

Dr.  J.  R.  Corbus,  of  LaSalle,  said  that  heretofore  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  sanitation,  but  that  now  the  authorities  were 
moving  and  making  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
and  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  that  the  general 
health  of  LaSalle  was  good.  He  favored  the  passage  of  a  series 
of  resolutions  by  the  Conference,  the  object  of  the  same  being  to 
secure  concert  of  action  upon  the  part  of  local  health  officers  and 
municipal  authorities,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  said  resolutions.  The  motion  was  carried  and 
the  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Corbus,  DeWolf  and  Mcllvaine. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Beat,  of  Tuscola,  said  that  the  sanitary  status  of  their 
city  was  generally  good,  but  that  the  conditions  were  rather  un- 
favorable for  drainage  on  account  of  flatness,  but  tiling  was  being 
thoroughly  done.  No  house-to-house  inspection  had  been  made, 
but  the  health  officer  had  the  authority  to  inspect  every  house 
and  order  the  abatement  of  all  nuisances  found.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  the  reports  made  and  the  practical  character  of  the 
discussions. 

Dr.  Balph  B.  Dyer,  health  officer  of  Ottawa,  said  that  he  had 
the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  promoting  sanitai-y 
work,  and  he  proposed  to  clean  up  the  town.  Also,  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  secure  the  collection  of   vital  statistics. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Laughlin,  of  Paris,  said  he  was  much  pleased  with 
what  he  had  heard  thus  far  and  that  their  board  of  health  would 
carry  out  the  suggestions  and  plans  of  the  State  Board,  and  that 
a  thorough  house-to-house  inspection  would  be  made;  that  special 
.attention  would  be  given  to  the  registration  of    births  and  deaths. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  of  Chester,  stated  that  decided  improve- 
ment had  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Chester;  that  a  thorough  house-to-house  inspection  had 
been  made  last  year,  and  all  the  nuisances  abated.  A  re-inspec- 
tion was  now 'going  on,  and  the  general  health  of  the  town  good. 
Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  place  its  natural  drainage  was 
very  good. 

Dr.  J.  B.  AValker,  of  Effingham,  reported  the  sanitary  condition 
•of  that  town  as  bad.  Begulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
not  carried  into  effect.  Would  do  all  he  could  to  awaken  an  interest 
and  get  them   in  better  shape. 

Dr.  T.  H.  McLean,  of  HilUboro,  reported  their  sanitary  condition 
as  very  good;  that  last  year  the  house-to-house  inspection  was 
made,  and  that  the  board  of  health  had  decided  to  go  over  the 
ground  again. 
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W.  B.  Duulap,  Esq  ,  Mayor  of  Mattooii,  expressed  gratification 
at  being  present;  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  many 
suggestions  that  would  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
irom  a  sanitary  standpoint;  that  they  made  the  house-to- iiouse 
inspection  last  year,  and  it  would  again  be  made  with  more 
thoroughness. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Everett,  of  DeKalb,  made  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  sanitary  affairs  of  his  place,  stating  that  the  general  health 
was  good,  but  that  he  thought  it  would  be  improved  by  more 
thorough  sanitation  through  a  careful  house-to-house  inspection. 

Ellis  Briggs,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Koodhouse,  explained  the  con- 
dition of  his  town,  and  said  that  the  house-to-house  inspection 
would  be  made.  He  asked  the  Secretary  whether  this  inspection 
was  mandatory  or  not.  To  which  the  Secretary  replied,  that  tech- 
nically it  was,  but  that  the  Boaed  preferred  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  advisory,  feeling  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  its  necessity  would  be  appreciated  by  all  municipalities. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Chalfant,  of  Streator,  explained  the  practical  difficul- 
ties that  encompassed  sanitary  work  at  Streator.  The  city  had 
grown  rapidly,  and  owing  to  the  large  mining  interests  the  popu- 
lation was  mixed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  being  placed  in  good  sani- 
tary condition. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  present  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions. Although  not  as  fully  attended  as  expected,  the  meeting 
and  its  results  were  more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  a  practical,  earnest  working  body.  The  meeting 
was  called  too  late  in  the  week,  and  many  were  prevented  from 
attending  for  this  reason,  while  others  barely  arrived  before  they 
were  compelled  to  return.  It  should  have  been  in  session  two 
days.  There  v,'ere  entirely  too  many  questions  suggested  for  proper 
consideration  in  the  limited  time  of  the  meeting.  All  were  pleased, 
and  expressed  themselves  in  an  emphatic  manner  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  holding  the  Conference  annually. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported   the  following: 

1.  That  to  insure  the  proper  sanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  health  officers  to  require  a  prompt  sjjecial  inspection 
of  all  buildings  and  premises  within  the  corporate  limits  of  town, 
village  or  city,  to  report  same  to  proper  authorities,  and  to  cause 
all  nuisances  to  be  abated  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  All  town,  village,  or  city  authorities  should  be  informed 
touching  the  influence  of  such  sanitary  supervision  of  domiciles 
and  places  of  labor,  on  sickness  and  death  rates,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  make  a  prompt  and  proper  appropriation  of 
means  for  the  performance  of  this  work. 

8.  The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  having  been  too  greatly 
neglected  in  the  past,  it  is  urged  that  ordinances  and  rules  be 
made  by  the   proper  authorities  on  this  subject,  both  for  the  pro- 
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curing  of  necessary  information,  purposes  of  identification,  and 
also  to  inform  the  sanitary  autliorties  of  the  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  importance  of  vaccination  and  re- vaccination  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  all  school  authorities,  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
thereon  should  be  promptly  and  vigorously  enforced. 

This  finished  the  business  of  the  Conference,  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

Public  Health: 

The  general  health  of  the  State  has  been  unusually  good  for 
the  quarter.  Scarlet  fever  of  a  mild  type  has  been  reported  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Venedy,  Washington  county;  also,  at  Dan- 
forth,  Iroquois  county,  and  cases  still  occur  at  Peoria. 

8mall-pox: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  several  cases  of  this  disease 
were  reported  at  Carmi,  White  county,  (Geo.  M.  McHenry,  M.  D.,, 
reporter).  In  all  there  have  been  thirteen  cases  and  three  deaths. 
At  Crossville  and  Eiuma,  in  the  same  county,  there  were  twenty 
cases  and  six  deaths,  and  seven  cases  and  three  deaths,  respect- 
ively. With  one  exception  all  the  cases  occurred  in  March  and 
April,  and  tlie  disease  is  now  exterminated.  One  case  of  varioloid 
was  reported  near  El  Dorado,  Saline  county.  No  further  spread. 
At  Champaign,  seven  cases  were  reported  and  one  death,  (F.  G. 
McGranahan  M.  D.,  reporter).  The  disease  was  brought  from 
Greenfield,  Indiana,  in  March.  The  case  that  died  had  never  been 
vaccinated.  All  the  cases  were  in  one  house;  no  spread.  Another 
group  of  cases  are  reported  in  S3'camore  township,  DeKalb 
county,  (Chas.  P.  Brown,  M.  D.,  reporter).  In  all  there  were 
seven  cases  and  one  death.  Disease  was  contracted  on  a  Lloyd 
steamer  from  Bremen  to  New  York,  from  a  child  who  had  small- 
pox on  the  voyage.  The  case  that  died  had  never  been  vaccinated. 
Another  case,  a  Norwegian  immigrant,  was  reported  at  Boone, 
Boone  county,  (Dr.  D.  G.  Morris,  Sharon,  Wis.,  reporter);  con- 
tracted the  disease  on  steamer.  Two  cases  of  small-pox  Avere  re- 
moved from  the  steamer  to  the  quarantine  station  at  Grosse  Isle,, 
below  Quebec.  The  patient  was  seen  on  -Tune  '2d,  fourteen  days 
after  arrival  in  this  country,  and  five  days  after  she  was  taken 
sick.  On  the  day  before  the  eruption  made  its  appearance  she 
was  delivered  of  an  eight  months'  child,  which  died  on  June  10th,, 
covered  with  well-marked  small-pox;  so  far  no  spread  has  occurred.. 
On  June  4th,.  a  case  of  varioloid  was  reported  at  Lake  Forest,, 
(Alfred  C.  Haven,  M.  D.,  reporter),  in  an  immigrant  from  Sweden, 
who  had  arrived  in  New  York  on  "The  City  of  Chester"  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  ISlie  had  a.  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination  from  the  surgeon  of  the  steamsldp,  although 
she  had  not  been  vaccinafed  since    infancy. 

Recovery  from  Glanders: 

Dr.  C.  N.  Cooper,  county  physician  of  Kane  county,  under 
date  of  June  11,  1886,  reports  that    "I  take  pleasure  in  informing 
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you  that  I  have  discharged  my  glanders  patient  apparently  cured, 
and  that  she  is  at  work  and  able  to  support  herself."  Her  husband 
died  of  the  disease  near  Elgin  about  two  years  ago,  and  she  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  him.  After  much  suffering  she  has  now 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  support  herself. 

Chicago  Wcifcr  Suppljj  and  Sewage: 

The  weekly  examinations  of  the  water  supply,  by  Prof.  Long, 
show  that  during  the  month  of  April  it  was  fair,  and  in  May  and 
June  very  good,  and  practically  without  sewage  contamination. 
From  March  22  to  April  12  the  Bridgeport  pumps  were  not  in 
operation,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  some  of  the  sewage  entered 
the  lake  by  way  of  the  Chicago  river.  Since  April  12  to  the 
present  time,  the  pumps  have  been  continuously  in  operation,  thus 
preventing  any  sewage  from  entering  the  lake  via  the  Chicago 
river.  In  April  the  water  was  turbid  at  three  diiferent  times, 
while  in  May  and  June  it  was  clear.  This  can,  to  some  extent, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  wind  movement  in  April 
was  6,148  miles,  in  May  5,752  miles  and  in  June  4,796  miles.  The 
greatest  movement  in  any  one  day  in  April  was  420  miles,  in 
May  274  miles,  and  in  June  224  miles.  But  the  most  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  good  condition  of  the  water  was  the 
unprecedentedly  small  rainfall  during  the  three  months  under  con- 
sideration, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  showing  the 
rainfall  for  each  corresponding  period  during  the  last  sixteen 
years : 


Months. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880    1881    1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

AfJril 

3.70 
3.90 
5.56 

13.16 

3.03 
8.24 
3.45 

9.72 

6.22 

7.20 
1.44 

14.86 

2.67 
2.08 
3.25 

8.00 

2.33 
3.64 
5.17 

11.13 

2.07 
1.85 
5.96 

9.88 

2  42 

5.. 5" 

1.93 

3.89 
3.18 

9  00 

5.20 
4.97 
3.50 

13.67 

1.84 
1  85 
5.93 

9.62 

6.72 
5.53 
5.71 

17.95 

3 .  72 
7.32 
5.61 

16.65 

3.05 
1.53 
^.11 

6.69 

4.00 
3.17 
5.20 

12.37 

1.29 

1.81    5.22 
6.04    3.02 

.99 

June 

.94 

Total 

10.27 

13.81 

3.22 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  about  one-third  the  usual  amount 
of  rain  fell,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sewers  of 
Chicago  are  now  in  a  filthy  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  had  a  thorough  flushing  for  the  last  three  months,  as  on 
no  one  day  has  there  more  than  half  an  inch  of  rain  fallen. 

On  May  30  and  June  1,  I  accompanied  the  Governor  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  the  Illinois 
river,  from  Joliet  to  Peoria.  The  water  in  the  Guard  Lock  at 
Joliet  was  black  and  offensive  from  Chicago  sewage;  this  gradu- 
ally disappeared  until  we  reached  the  Aux  Sable  feeder,  where  the 
discoloration  of  the  water  was  no  longer  perceptible,  and  no  odor 
could  be  detected. 

The  Peoria  hydrant  water  was  analyzed  weekly  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  by  Prof.  McMurtrie,  but  no  con- 
tamination by  Chicago  sewage  was  found.  This  time,  however, 
embraced  the  freshet  period  of  the  year,  the  rainfall  for  January, 
February  and  March  being  6.86  inches,  about  the  usual  amount 
that  obtains  at  this  season. 
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On  the  21st  of  June,  I  again  inspected  the  condition  of  the 
canal  at  Joliet,  and  found  the  water  much  more  offensive  than 
three  weeks  before,  owing  to  the  fact  that  but  little  rain  had  fal- 
len in  the  territory  draining  into  the  DesPlaines  river;  thus  the 
diminished  quantity  of  water  in  that  river  had  less  effect  in  puri- 
fying the  Chicago  sewage. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  average  amount  of  water  pumped 
daily  is  only  about  35,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  At  this  time  it 
should  be  from  45,000  to  50,000.  It  is  unfortunate  both  for  the 
sanitary  interests  of  Chicago  and  the  country  along  the  canal,  that 
the  pumps  have  not  the  capacity  they  were  contracted  for,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  placed  in  condition  to  do  what  is 
required  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  This  is  specially  impor- 
tant, as  the  probabilities  are  that  a  great  amount  of  rain  will  fall 
tlie  next  six  months  to  make  up  for  the  small  amount  that  fell 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  that  during  this  time  the  water 
will  again  become  polluted. 

Local  Sanitation : 

Much  and  thorough  work  in  the  way  of  inspection  and  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  has  been  done  diiring  the  past  three  months, 
and  generally  speaking,  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  State 
are  in  better  sanitary  condition  than  they  have  been  for  years. 
House-to-house  inspections  have  been  and  are  now  being  made  by 
Rock  Island,  Rockford,  Ottawa,  Streator,  Roodhouse,  Mattoon^ 
Paris,  Hillsboro,  Effingham,  Tuscola,  Sparta,  Champaign  and 
Springfield.  In  the  latter  city  the  work  is  being  most  thoroughly 
done,  special  attention,  being  paid  to  the  water  supply  by  wells. 
The  water  of  one  well,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  main  sewsr, 
has  been  examined  and  found  to  be  contaminated  by  sewage.  The 
inmates  of  the  house  who  used  the  water  have  been  more  or  less 
sick  for  the  last  three  years,  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring 
among  them.  The  water  of  a  number  of  suspected  wells  is  being 
examined,  owing  mainly  to  their  close  proximity  to  privies.  Six 
wells  were  examined  at  Champaign,  all  very  foul  either  from  sur- 
face drainage  or  the  contents  of  privy  vaults. 

Inspections  : 

I  accompanied  the  Governor  in  the  inspection  of  the  Soul  hern 
Insane  Asylum  at  Anna,  the  Normal  School  building  at  Carbon- 
dale,  and  the  Penitentiary  at  Chester.  Found  all  the  institutions 
in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Mcllvaine,  health  officer  of  Peoria,. 
I  made  an  inspection  of  that  city  and  found  it  on  the  whole  in 
very  good  sanitary  condition.  I  was  also  consulted  with  regard  to 
a  site  for  the  proposed  abattoir.  The  slaughtering  is  conducted 
in  and  about  the  city  at  17  different  places,  all  being  more  or  less 
nuisances.  It  is  therefore  important,  not  alone  from  a  strictly 
sanitary  standpoint,  but  also  to  furnish  proper  facilities  for  the 
inspection  of  the  meat  supply  before  and  after   slaughter,  that  the 
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abattoir  be  built.  The  collection  of  vital  statistics  is  faulty  and 
should  be  remedied.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  issuing 
of  burial  permits,  although  the  ordinances  of  the  city  require  that 
no  one  shall  be  buried  without  one.  It  is  very  important,  in  a 
city  of  the  size  of  Peoria,  that  this  requirement  should  be  enforced, 
not  alone  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  but  also  for  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime. 

I  also,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Alfred  Nash,  health  officer  of  Joliet, 
inspected  the  territory  lying  east  of«  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road, from  the  Penitentiary  to  the  city  limits,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  constructing  a  sewer. 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  greater  sanitary  necessity  exists  at  Joliet 
than  the  construction  of  this  sewer. 

Asiatic  Cholera: 

Early  in  April  the  reappearance  of  cholera  was  reported  in 
Brittany  in  and  near  Treboul.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  it 
was  admitted  that  sporadic  cholera  had  appeared  at  Brindisi,  and 
that  the  Egyptian  authorities  had  subjected  all  arrivals  at  Alexan- 
dria from  Brindisi  to  seven  days'  quarantine.  The  Aiistro-Hungarian 
Government  also,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Venice, 
ordered  seven  days'  quarantine  for  all  goods  from  Italy;  and  the 
sanitary  board  of  Rome  has  ordered  seven  days'  quarantine  at  all 
Italian  ports  as  regards  arrivals  from  the  Adriatic  coast. 

The  authorities  of  Naples  have  taken  special  precaution,  by  way 
of  cleaning  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  claiming  protection  through  a 
rigid  system  of  quarantine. 

On  May  5th  ten  cases  of  cholera  with  three  deaths  were  reported 
in  Venice,  and  it  is  believed  that  cases  had  occurred  there  before. 
The  disease  has  extended  inland  to  Vicenza  (an  important  town 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  connecting  Venice  and  Verona),  where 
nine  cases  were  reported  May  4th  and  two  additional  cases  on  the 
5th.  It  is  also  reported  that  Italian  sailors  hdve  introduced  the 
disease  into  Salonica.  For  the  week  ending  May  i2th,  52  fresh 
cases  and  18  deaths  were  reported  in  the  town  and  province  of 
Brindisi.  The  disease  has  extended  about  70  miles  up  the  Adriatic 
Coast  to  the  port  town  of  Bari,  where  61  cases  and  21  deatiis 
were  reported  on  May  9th  and  10th;  and  at  Venice  63  cases  and 
25  deaths  occurred  during  the  week,  and  28  deaths  for  the  week 
ending  May  18;  and  at  Bari  79  cases  with  32  deaths.  On  May 
25th  2  deaths  occurred  at  Udira,  a  place  on  the  Austrian  frontier, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  two  lines  of  railroads  leading  to  Venice. 
Between  May  27th  and  June  1st  fatal  attacks,  varying  in  number 
from  12  to  21,  occurred  day  by  day  in  Venice,  amounting  in  all 
to  89. 

The  latest  reliable  intelligence  from  Europe  indicates  that  cholera 
is  still  confined  to  Italy,  the  fatal  cases  occurring  between  May  1 
and  June  7  numbering  266.  The  news  from  Bari,  though  not  so 
serious  in  character,    yet  showed  a  steady    continuance  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  with,  few,  if  any,  days  without  one  or  more  fatal  cases,  which, 
counting  from  its  commencement  to  this  time,  numbers  upwards  of 
seventy-eight. 

In  Venice,  for  the  week  ending  June  14,  the  daily  attacks  have 
varied  between  five  and  twenty-one,  and  the  total  cholera  deaths 
for  the  week  were  fifty-seven.  Several  a'ttacks  have  taken  place  in 
Florence,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  the  result  of  importation 
from  Venice.  During  the  same  time  eleven  deaths  occurred  at  Bari. 
No  information  with  regard  to  the  number  of  cases  at  Brindisi 
has  been  received,  but  the  town  is  still  infected.  Oria,  an  inland 
town  in  railway  communication  with  Brindisi,  has  also  been  af- 
fected, and  on  June  12  and  18  two  fatal  attacks  occurred. at  Trieste, 
in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  is  gradually 
spreading,  and  is  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
its  maintained  persistence  in  one  ortwo  places  at  the  two  extremes 
of  the  peninsula  must  still  be  regarded  as  giving  ample  grounds 
for  anxiety  for  the  future. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  no  intelligence  has  been  received  in  this 
country  concerning  the  cholera  in  Italy.*  This  may  be  due  to  a 
diminution  in  the  outbreaks,  owing  to  measures  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread;  or  to  the  fear  that  the  imposition  of  quarantine  measures 
will  prevent  travelers  from  visiting  certain  parts  of  Italy  as  usual. 
The  latter  might  be  an  inducement  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  publication  of  the  real  situation.  Should,  however,  the  dis- 
ease remain  under  control  a  month  longer  (July)  as  well  as  it 
apparently  has  thus  far,  but  little  apprehension  need  be  felt  of 
its  finding  a  lodgment  on  this  continent  during  the  present  sea- 
son, though  it  would  still  be  unsafe  to  discontinue  the  precaution- 
ary measures  now  being  prosecuted.  In  fact  there  is  danger  to 
this  country  as  long  as  there  is  a  case  of  cholera  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  ' 

Vifal  Statistics: 

During  the  quarter  896  letters  were  written  with  regard  to  the 
returns  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  responses  were  generally 
satisfactory.  In  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  the  burial  permit 
system  has  been  commenced,  and  among  them  Springfield,  where 
it  is  working  very  satisfactorily.  So  far  the  county  clerks  of  98 
counties  have  sent  their  returns  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
for  1885.  As  a  rule,  they  are  an  improvement  over  the  returns 
for  1884.  This  is  specially  marked  in  the  return  from  Cook 
county.  I  have  inspected  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  of  Peoria, 
Union  and  Jackson  counties,  and  find  the  registration  records  well 
kept.  These  inspections  of  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  will 
continue  to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

John  H.  Eauch,  Secretary. 

*  Since  this  report  was  written,  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  disease  at  Brindisi  and  neighbor- 
hood has  been  announced;  also,  that  foui-  points  in  Austro-Hiiugary  have  been  infected,  causing 
panic;  especially  at  Flume. 


On  motion,  the  report  of  tiie  Secretary  was  received  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

At  4  P.  M.  the  Board  adjourned  until  8  P.  M.,  at  which  liour 
the  Board  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  usual 
routine  business  was  transacted,  including  the  auditing  of  bills  for 
the  quarter,  amounting  to  $2,785.30. 

At  10  P.  M.  the  Board  adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning. 


Wednesday,  June  30,  9  A.  M. — The  B5ard  met,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment from  Tuesday  night;  present  as  before. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kreider,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion were  adopted,  to-wit: 

Whereas,  Satisfactory  evidence  has  been  presented  to  this  Board  that  John  Wm.  Heath,  hold- 
ing Certificate  No.  4241,  has  fraudulently  and  with  intent  to  deceive  used  the  names  of  the  memhers 
of  this  Board  in  a  certain  advertising  circular,  also  therein  making  claims  to  the  most  wonderful 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease  not  warranted  by  the  facts ; 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  Certificate  4341,  issued  June  11,  1879,  to  the  said  John  Wm.  Heath 
be  and  is  hereby  revoked  for  "unprofessional  and  dishonorable  conduct." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
act  for  the  Board  in  any  case  of  emergency  arising  in  the  interims 
of  the  meetings. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  cases  under  the  Medical -Practice  Act. 

Adjourned. 


B.  H.— 3 
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QUAETEELY  MEETING,  CHICAGO,  OCTOBEE,  1886. 


The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health  was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, October  28  and  29,  1886.  Present,  Thursday,  October  28: 
Newton  Bateman,  A.  L.  Clark,  E.  Ludlam,  W.  A.  Haskell  and 
John  H.  Eauch — the  President,  Newton  Bateman,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  after 
the  call  of  the  roll,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  June  29  and 
30,  1886,  were  read  and  approved.  The  regular  order  of  business 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  reading  of  the  Secretary's  quarterly 
report  was  deferred  until  the  afternoon  session.  The  remainder  of 
the  morning  session  was  consumed  in  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  and  at  12:30  o'clock  the  Board  adjourned  until  2:30  P.  M. 

At  2:30  P.  M.  the  Board  re-convened.  In  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  there  were  present  at  this  session  Drs.  C.  N. 
Hewitt  and  Perry  PI.  Millard,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  and  Drs.  W.  S.  Eobertson  and  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  The  Board 
temporarily  resolved  itself  into  a 

Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Drs.  Millard  and  Hewitt  reported  on  the  status  and  progress  of 
the  work  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Minnesota,  the 
results,  as  set  forth  by  these  gentlemen  being  in  the  main  very 
satisfactory. 

Drs.  Eobertson  and  Kennedy  detailed  the  experiences  and  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  the  Iowa  Board  for  the  three  months  of  its 
existence,  showing  that  in  so  short  a  time  much  good  had  already 
been  accomplished. 

Dr.  Millard  suggested  the  advisability  of  not  recognizing  as  in 
good  standing  medical  colleges  which  do  not  require  a  three  years' 
graded  course  of  lectures.  After  considerable  discussion  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  West  Virginia  and  Illinois  Boards,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  meet  in  the  coming  spring,  at  the  call  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  at  such  time  and 
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place  as  lie  may  designate,  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  to 
secure  as  complete  unity  of  action  as  possible,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objects  for  which  the  medical  laws  in  these  States  were 
enacted.  The  results  of  the  conference  were  regarded  by  the  par- 
ticipants as  very  satisfactory  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

The  Board  then  resumed  the  transaction  of  its  regular  business, 

and   first    considered  the    status   of Medical    College, 

charges  against  the  same  having  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Board.  The  Dean  of  the  College  was  present,  and  by  documentary 
and  other  evidence  refuted  the  charges,  at  the  same  time  claiming 
that  the  school  had  in  every  respect  carried  out  the  schedule  of 
minimum  requirements  establishing  the  good  standing  of  medical 
colleges  before  this  Board. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following 

Quarterly  Eeport  of  the  Secretary. 

During  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1886,  there  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Secretary's  office  1,269  written  communications, 
exclusive  of  the  diplomas  submitted  for  verification,  affidavits,  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  etc.,  pertaining  to  101  applications  for 
certificates  entitling  to  practice  medicine,  and  to  29  applications 
from  midwives.  There  were  sent  out  during  the  same  period  868 
letters,  165  copies  of  Annual  Reports,  Official  Registers,  and  Re- 
ports on  Medical  Education  and  about  the  usual  number  of  other 
publications  —  Preventable  Disease  Circulars,  Epidemic  Disease 
Blanks  and  Instructions,  Public  Health  Laws  and  Sanitary  Mem- 
oranda, Medical-Practice  Act   Instructions,  etc. 

Certificates  and  Licenses: 

In  response  to  the  101  applications,  62  certificates  were  issued 
on  diplomas  of  colleges  which  conform  to  the  standard  of  minimum 
requirements;  6  to  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  who  were  re- 
quired to  supplement  their  diplomas  by  passing  examinations  in 
the  subject  or  branch  omitted  by  their  colleges;  2  to  doctors  upon 
proof  of  more  than  19  years'  practice  in  Illinois,  and  2  duplicates. 
Of  the  remainder,  13  applications  were  rejected  because  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  14  are  still  pending. 

Certificates  were  also  issued  to  14  midwives,  licentiates  of  recog- 
nized schools;  to  7  upon  proof  of  more  than  19  years'  practice  in 
the  State;  and  to  6  out  of  8  non-graduates  on  examination — two  of 
these  being  rejected. 

Public  Healtli: 

The  same  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the  public  health, 
noted  at  the  close  of  the  last  quarter,  has  obtained  since.  There 
has  not  been  the  usual  increase  of  the  seasonal  diseases,  although 
the  remarkably  dry  weather  has  been  prejudicial  through  its  effect 
on    the    water    supplies.     This    effect    has    been    most  marked  in 
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places  where  the  conditions  favored  water  pollution,  and  is  mani- 
fested in  an  undue  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  some  localities 
throughout  the  State.  The  disease,  however,  has  at  no  time 
reached  an  epidemic  extent,  nor  has  it  been  marked  by  unusual 
severity  or  mortality. 

The  results  of  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  sanitary  work, 
begun  by  the  Board  in  188B  in  anticipation  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
still  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  protecting  and  improv- 
ing the  water  supplies  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  even  of 
isolated  dwellings.  Many  cases  of  water  pollution  hitherto  unsus- 
pected— notwithstanding  the  frequent  illnesses  of  those  using  the 
water — have  been  revealed  by  the  house-to-house  inspections  and 
the  conditions  thence  disclosed.  Analyses  of  waters  thus  brought 
under  suspicion  have  frequently  led  to  examinations  which  resulted 
in  discovering  sewage  and  other  contamination.  No  more  import- 
ant sanitary  duty  now  devolves  upon  the  Board  than  this. 

Diphtheria  has  appeared  at  several  places,  and  at  Streator  and 
vicinity  proved  quite  fatal.  A  mild  type  of  scarlet  fever  still  con- 
tinues to  occur.  There  is  no  small-pox  in  the  State,  and  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  the  quarter  has  been  unusually  healthy. 

Food  Poisoning: 

Two  cases  of  alleged  food-poisoning  have  been  investigated,  one 
at  Coulterville,  Eandolph  county,  affecting  sixty  persons,  with  two 
-deaths;  the  other  at  Charleston,  Coles  county,  affecting  about 
twenty  persons,  but  with  no  fatal  results.  Unlike  the  Momence 
beef-poisoning  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  seeking  other 
than  the  very  obvious  causes  reported  by  the  inspector  of  the 
Board.  At  Charleston  the  sickness  was  attributed  to  lemon  sher- 
bet served  to  a  large  number  of  persons  at  a  social  gathering, 
and  at  Coulterville  to  ice  cream  served  at  a  Fourth-of-July  cele- 
bration to  some  300  persons.  The  flavoring  extracts  used  at  both 
were  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  without  detecting  anything 
deleterious.  The  new  alkaloid,  tyrotoxicon,  is  also  excluded  from 
the  probable  causes  by  the  conditions  which  obtained  at  Coulter- 
ville. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  inspector,  Dr.  J.  H.  Utley,  the  substance 
'of  whose  reports  is  herewith  submitted. 

On  the  third  of  July  a  celebration  was  held  at  Coulterville, 
ZRandolph  county,  which  was  followed  by  a  picnic,  at  which  the  ice 
•cream  in  question  was  served  and  eaten,  probably,  by  at  least 
three  hundred  people.  Of  this  number  about  sixty  were  taken 
sick  the  next  day  with  pain  in  the  head  and  back  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  colic  with  'diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  These  Symp- 
toms did  not  come  on  till  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
eating  the  ice  cream:  in  fact  many  attended  church  on  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  and  were  taken  sick  after  the  service. 

Not  all  of  the  cases  were  equally  severe;  a  great  many  did  not 
go  to  bed  at  all.  Those  whose  health  was  already  deranged  from 
any  cause  suffered  more  than  the  more  robust  persons.     One  very 
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strong  coal  miner  admitted  having-  euteii  seven  dishes  of  the  cream 
and  was  not  made  sick  by  it.  In  a  family  of  four,  three  were 
taken  down;  of  these  three  one  had  not  eaten  any  of  the  cream, 
while  one  who  had  partaken  of  it  freely  was  unaffected.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  group  of  fifteen  who  had  eaten  together  were  all 
more  or  less  sick. 

On  Sunday  night  two  young  children  died,  aged  respectively 
three  and  five  years.  Both  had  eaten  more  or  less  cream  ori  the 
day  before.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases,  as  related  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  resembled  those  of  acute  meningitis,  which  was 
by  him  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  their  death. 

There  were  two  lots  of  ice  cream  made;  one  of  eight  gallons, 
which  was  all  consumed  during  the  afternoon;  and  another  of  four 
gallons,  consumed  during  the  evening.  The  two  lots  were  made 
by  two  different  women  whose  characters  are  above  reproach.  The 
milk  and  eggs  were  obtained  from  different  sources  in  and  about 
the  village.  The  extract  (lemon)  used  for  flavoring  was  manufac- 
tured in  St.  Louis.  An  inspection  of  the  freezers  failed  to  reveal 
any  thing  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  cream 
that  could  be  discovered.  Of  those  who  were  sick  some  had  eaten 
from  one  lot  and  some  from  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the  ice  cream  was  freshly  made 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  poisonous;  of  the  large  num- 
ber who  partook  of  .it,  but  a  portion  were  afterwards  taken  sick. 
The  extreme  heat — the  thermometer  stood  at  95  '^  in  the  shade — 
combined  with  the  unusiial  excitement  followed  by  indulgence  in 
such  a  diet,  would  seem  to  be  fully  competent  to  account  for  the 
sickness  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  special  poison. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  strong  feeling  had  been  developed 
in  the  village,  it  proved  to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  usual 
to  obtain  plain  facts  without  the  color  of  prejudice. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  eighty  cases 
of  poisoning  from  milk  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  investigated  by 
Drs.  Newton  and  Wallace,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Health.  In  their  report,  published  in  the  Medical  News  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1886,  they  state  that,  "From  one  to  four  hours  elapsed 
between  the  meal  and  the  first  symptoms.  The  symptoms  noticed 
were  those  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  similar  to  poisoning  by 
any  irritating  material,  that  is,  nausea,  vomiting,  cramps  and  col- 
lapse; a  few  had  diarrhoea.  Dryness  of  the  throat  and  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  oesophagus  were  prominent  symptoms."  *  *  * 
"Further  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  all  who  had  been  taken  ill 
had  used  milk  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  and  that  persons  who 
had  not  partaken  of  milk  escaped  entirely.  Finally  chemical  analy- 
sis proved  the  presence  of  a  ptomaine  (tyrotoxicon)  in  the  milk 
that  had  caused  the  trouble." 

These  facts  correspond  with  what  was  observed  at  Momence  by 
Dr.  Keyser  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  from  ptomaines  at  that  place 
about  a  year  ago,  while    they  differ   from    those  at  Goulterville  in 
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some  very  important  particulars.  The  symptoms  did  not  appear 
in  the  cases  at  the  latter  place  as  soon  by  fourteen  hours  or  more; 
diarrhoea  was  a  more  prominent  symptom  than  vomiting;  dryness 
of  the  throat  and  burning  pain  in  the  oesophagus  were  absent; 
not  all  were  made  sick  by  eating  the  cream;  some  were  sick  in 
the  same  manner  who  had  eaten  no  cream;  and  finally  the  two 
lots  of  cream  were  made  from  milk  derived  from  entirely  different 
sources.  Yet  the  proportion  of  the  sick  was  the  same  in  those 
?v^ho  had  partaken  of  either  lot. 

Aftiatic  Cholera: 

A  review  of  the  quarter  shows  that  Asiatic  cholera  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  interest  for  this  country.  During  July,  although 
thei'e  was  in  the  last  two  weeks  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
cases  in  Italy,  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  disease  increased 
both  in  Italy  and  along  the  Austrian  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Cases 
appeared  at  Fiume  during  the  first  week,  and  there  were  rumors 
of  its  appearance  in  villages  in  Hungary  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
In  August  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  there  were 
sigLs  that  the  disease  had  about  exhausted  the  material  in  the 
peninsular,  especially  in  the  northern  part.  Although  new  placets 
continued  to  be  infected  the  number  of  cases  diminished.  It  still 
prevailed  at  Fiume,  and  had  spread  to  several  places  in  Istria  and 
to  a  number  of  Croatian  villages.  Up  to  September  14  there  had 
been  reported  45,000  cases  and  14,000  deaths  in  Italy,  and  there 
were  still  occurring  new  points  of  infection.  There  was  a  marked 
increase  of  the  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste;  it  had  ex- 
tended to  Pesth;  and  its  rapid  spread  in  Croatia  and  invasion  of 
new  territory  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  pointed  to  a  proba- 
ble prolongation  of  the  visitation  into  1887.  At  the  close  of  the 
quarter  the  disease  was  diminishing  in  Italy,  its  fatal  attacks  being 
limited  to  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially  around  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  extending  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire; 
was  still  fatally  prevalent  at  Trieste  and  Pesth,  although  apparently 
diminishing;  while  at  Szegedin  there  was  an  increase  both  in  the 
number  of  cases  and  in  the  mortality. 

Secretary's  Inspections: 

During  the  quarter,  visits  have  been  made  to  Champaign  and 
Bloomington  in  connection  with  the  water  supplies  of  those  towns; 
to  Rock  Island  concerning  its  new  abattoir  system;  to  Streator  on 
account  of  the  diphtheria  outbreak;  to  Eockford  and  Ottawa  in 
connection  with  sanitary  surveys  and  general  sanitary  conditions; 
and  to  several  county  seats,  including  those  above  mentioned,  con- 
cerning the  registration  of  vital  statistics.  Joliet  and  Streator  have 
adopted  the  burial-permit  ordinance  of  the  Boaed,  and  the  results 
of  its  increasing  adoption  and  enforcement  are  already  visible  in 
the  mortality  returns. 

In  Memoriam : 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hamill  and  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Ches- 
brough,  sanitary  science  and  preventive  medicine  have  sustained  a 
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serious  loss.  Dr.  Hamill  was  especially  interested  in  the  hygiene 
of  infant  and  child  life;  but  all  wise  measures  for  the  betterment 
of  the  lot  of  humanity  found  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  earnest 
advocate.  Mr.  Chesbrough  was  one  of  the  foremost  sanitary  engi- 
neers of  his  time,  and  his  works  are  enduring  monuments  to  his 
skill  and  genius.  Both  physician  and  engineer  were  endeared  to 
hosts  of  friends  by  their  personal  attributes,  not  less  than  by  their 
professional  attainments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Eauch,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  Boaed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Haskell,  the  reception  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
port on  the  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  of  Chicago  was 
made  the  special  order  for  the  Friday  morning  session. 

The  expenditures  for  the  quarter  were  audited  and  bills  amount- 
ing to  13,206.21  were  approved  and  ordered  paid. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  10  A.  M.  Friday. 


Friday,  10  A.  M. — The  Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  before,  excepting  Dr.  Haskell. 

On  motion,  it    was   decided   to   recognize    the    diplomas  of  ■ 

Medical  College,    provided   the    faculty  strictly    adhere    to    the  re- 
quirements of   the  Board. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following: 

PiEEORT    ON    THE   WaTER-SuPPLY  AND  SeWAGE-DisPOSAL  OF  CHICAGO. 
By  John  H.  Rauch.  M.  D.,  Seci^etart  Illinois-  Statk  Boakd  of  Health. 

In  continuance  of  the  study  of  the  disposal  of  -Chicago  sewage 
with  reference  to  the  sanitary  questions  involved  in  the  condition 
of  the  Chicago  river  and  the  Hlinois  and  Michigan  canal,  to  the 
water  supply  of  Chicago  and  suburban  towns,  and  to  the  potability 
of  the  water  of  the  Illinois  river — a  subject  which  has  received  the 
personal  and  official  attention  of  the  writer  during  the  past  twenty 
years — a  series  of  systematic  observations  has  been  recently  made, 
which,  owing  to  the  remarkable  meteorological  conditions  that  have 
obtained,  covers  an  unusually  interesting  and  instructive  period. 
These  observations  embrace: 

First-  A  chemical  examination  of  the  water  drawn  from  the 
hydrant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  college  building  at  Twenty-sixth 
street  and  Prairie  avenue,  and  which  examination  was  made  on 
Saturday  of  each  week,  beginning  September  5,  1885,  and  continued 
until  August  28,  1886. 

Second — A  daily  record  of  the  changes  in  the  lake  level. 
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Third — A  similar  record  of  the  level  of  water  in  tlie  canal  lock 
at  Bridgeport. 

Fourth — A  daily  record  of  the  meteorological  conditions — temper- 
ature, rainfall,  wind  movement  and  direction.  The  latter  observa- 
tions are  recorded  from  July  17,  1885,  to  September  30,  1886,  in- 
clusive. 

Supplementing  the  above  are  similar  data,  so  far  as  applicable, 
concerning  the  water  supplies  of  Lake  Yiew,  Hyde  Park  and 
Evanston.  Chemical  examinations  were  made  weekly,  beginning 
December  5,  1885,  for  the  Lake  Yiew  and  Hyde  Park  waters,  and 
beginning  December  26,  1885,  for  the  Evanston  water,  and  con- 
tinued  until  April  10,  1886. 

Similar  chemical  examinations  were  also  made  of  samples  of 
canal  water  collected  at  Bridgeport  and  Lockport,  of  canal  and 
Des  Plaines  river  water  at  Joliet,  and  of  Illinois  river  water  at 
Ottawa  and  Peoria,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  rate  of  oxida- 
tion of  sewage  and  the  consequent  j^urification  of  the  contents  of 
the  canal.  These  examinations  were  begun  June  26,  and  continued 
until  August  28  inclusive,  for  all  of  these  five  points,  and  samples 
from  Lockport  and  Ottawa  were  also  examined  September  4. 

A  total  of  152  chemical  examinations  were  made,  and  880  water 
measurements  and  1,760  meteorological  observations  were  recorded 
during  this  period.  The  chemical  examinations  were  made  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  Long,  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  the  chemist  of 
the  BoAED;  the  data  of  the  canal  and  river  measurements  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  William  Cook,  canal  inspector;  those  of  the 
meteorological  observations  by  the  signal  ojB&cers  of  the  Chicago 
station;  and  the  waters  were  collected  by  Mr.  William  Cook,  at 
Bridgeport,  before  pumping;  Capt.  J.  M.  Leigh  ton,  superintendent 
of  the  canal,  at  Lockport;  Dr.  Alfred  Nash,  health  officer,  at 
Joliet;  Dr.  R.  B.  Dyer,  health  officer,  at  Ottawa;  and  Dr.  Thoma& 
M.  Mcllvaine,  health  officer,  at  Peoria. 

Tables  have  been  collated  from  these  data,  exhibiting  in  detail 
the  relations  of  the  various  conditions  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply  of  Chicago  and  the  three  suburban  towns  mentioned,  and 
the  rate  of  purification  of  the  water  in  the  canal  and  Illinois  river, 
as  affecting  the  towns  between  Chicago  and  Peoria. 

CHAEACTEK     OF    THE    CHICAGO    WATEE    SUPPLY,     SEPTEMBEE,     1885,     TO 
AUGUST,    1886,    INCLUSIVE. 

A  brief  description  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  date  when 
these  observations  were  begun  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  tables  which  follow.  During  the  month  of  August,  1885, 
following  a  month  drier  by  one-third  than  the  average,  there  was 
a  rainfall  of  over  11^  inches,  an  amount  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  the  average,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  previous 
August  rainfall  on  record  in  Chicago. 
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On  August  2,  nearly  six  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  the  Des  Plaines 
river  poured  through  the  Ogden-Wentworth  ditch  into  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  flushing  the  entire  contents  of  the 
river  and  branches — unusually  fonl  from  the  sewer  accumulations 
during  the  previous  dry  weather — and  the  concentrated  tilth  of  the 
south  fork,  out  into  the  lake.  The  pumjjs  at  Bridgeport  were  sus- 
pended on  the  3d  but  resumed  operation  on  the  4th,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  11th,  wdien,  it  being  obvious  that  they  were  simply 
lifting  Des  Plaines  water,  which  if  unimpeded  would  flow  by 
gravity  down  the  canal,  the  pumps  were  stopped  and  the  gates 
opened,  making  the  level  in  the  canal  and  river  the  same.  Mean- 
while the  sewage  product  of  the  city  was  accumulating  in  the  river, 
owing  to  the  high  lake  level,  and,  combined  with  the  high  temper- 
ature, there  resulted  a  more  offensive  condition  than  had  obtained 
at  any  time  since  the  "deep  cut"  was  completed.  On  the  14th, 
although  the  Des  Plaines  continued  to  pour  in  through  the  broken 
dam  of  the  Ogden-Wentworth  ditch,  the  pumps  were  again  started 
and,  with  the  entire  plant  pushed  to  its  utmost,  succeeded  on  the 
17th  in  raising  the  level  in  the  canal  twenty-six  inches  above  the 
river;  and  this,  with  the  reducing  flow  from  the  Des  Plaines,  pro- 
duced a  sensible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  main  river 
and  south  branch,  which  continued  until  the  heavy  rain  of  August 
24-25,  nearly  four  inches.  This  again  flushed  out  the  south  fork 
and,  -with  the  Des  Plaines  torrent  taxing  the  full  capacity  of  the 
canal,  the  filth  of  the  south  fork  and  the  contents  of  the  river 
were  again  poured  into  the  lake.  The  pumps  were  stopped  on 
the  27th,  not  resuming  until  September  4.  At  this  time  the  flow 
from  the  Des  Plaines  river  into  the  south  branch  through  the 
Ogden-Wentworth  ditch  was  practically  unimpeded,*  and  this  flow 
impaired,  by  so  much,  the  effect  of  the  Bridgeport  pumps  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Chicago  river. 

On  September  5,  1885,  the  first  of  the  weekly  chemical  examina- 
tions of  the  Chicago  water  supply  was  made,  and  the  following 
table  exhibits  the  chemical  determination  of  the  sample  drawn 
from  the  hydrant  on  each  of  the  dates  specified;  and,  for  the  week 
preceding  each  date,  the  mean  stage  of  the  water  in  the  river  at 
the  Bridgeport  pumping  station — for  convenience  termed  the  "lak& 
level;"  the  mean  stage  of  water  in  the  canal  lock  at  the  same 
point  ;t  the  mean  difference  between  these  stages — which  indicates^ 
approximately,  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  pumps;  the 
total  precipitation — rain  or  snow;  the  mean  temperature;  the  total 
wind  movement,  and  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind. 


*The  restoration  of  the  dam,  which  had  also  been  urged  by  the  Board  since  August,  1883,  was  not 
completed  until  November,  1885. 

IThese  measurements,  both  for  river  and  canal,  are  taken  with  the  floor  of  the  old  lock  as  a  basis 
— this  being  (i  feet  fi  inches  below  datum.  This  preserves  uniformity  in  all  these  measurements,  and 
enables  comparisons  to  be  made  between  tliese  observations,  and  those  of  former  reports.  To  And 
the  lake  or  river  level  with  reference  to  datum,  subtract  (ifeet  (3  inches  from  the  figures  in  the  column 
"Lake." 
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Week 
en  ding. 


Chemical  Detbkmi- 

NATIONS. 


Free 
Ammon. 


Alb. 
Ammon. 


Osyg 
used. 


In  1,000,000  parts. 


Mean  Levels  oe 
Water  in 


Physical  Condi- 
tion. 


Lake. 


CanaL 


Ft. 


In. 


I —  Q 
l=fe£ 


In. 


Wind 
Move- 
ment. 


Mar.  6 
13 

20 

27 

April  3 
10 
17 

24 

May        1 

8 
15 

32 
29 

June  5 
12 
19 
2(i 

July  3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


.0090 
.0220 
.0000 
.0110 

.0030 
.0032 
.0036 
.0052 
.0060 

.0056 
.0044 
.0050 
.0038 

.0030 
.0052 
.0048 
.0060 

.016 

.011 

.0212 

.0266 

.0132 


.0266 
.0270 

.0040 
.0060 
.0040 
.0050 

.0020 
.0030 
.0048 
.00.^0 

.0000 
.0000 
.0020 
.0040 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0020 

.0000 
.0020 
.0031 
.0050 
.0036 

.0034 
.0020 
.0020 
..0000 


.070 
.100 
.080 
.092 

.090 
.072 
.084 
.070 
.076 

.081 
.078 
.070 
.066 


.086 
.096 


.106 
.082 
.09u 

.076 
.080 


.072 
.072 
.070 
.080 

.084 
.076 
.076 
.080 

.070 
.072 
.074 
.070 
.064 

.070 
.068 
.068 
.066  , 

.066 
.072 
.060 
.072 
.068 

.086 
.064 
.070 
.074 


.64 
1.68 


.24 
.   .32 

.64 
1.60 

1 

1.44 
3.04 
2.74 

2.48 
2.40 
1.76 
2.08 

1.36 
1.40 
1.60 
1.40 
1.12 

1.08 
1.44 
1.52 

2.40 

.96 
.80 


Clear 

Turbid 

Clear 

slightly  turbid. 

Slightly  turbid 


Clear  . . 
Turbid . 


Turbid 

Very  turbid. 

Very  turbid. 


Turbid  , 


SI  iijhtly  turbid 

Sieadily  improving 


Clear 

Slightly  turbid. 


Clear 


1.121 
1.76 

1.70 

2.08 

1.04 

.96 

.88 
.80 
24 
24 
1.20 

1.04 
1.12 

1.28 
1.20 

1.44 
1.12 
1.44 
1,28 
1.44 

1.52 

72 
!88 
.96 

Slightly  turbid. 
Turbid  


(Tood. 
(.'lear. 


Clear. 


Clear 

Slightly  turbid. 


Clear 


Clear 

Nearly  clear 
Clear 


11 

10 

11 

9 

12 

5 

11 

11 

U 

9 

11 

9 

11 

K 

11 

8 

11 

8 

11 

8 

11 

8 

11 

9 

11 

8 

11 

S 

11 

8 

11 

7 

u 

9 

11 

10 

10 

1.9; 

.93 

.00 

.30 
.37 
.63 

3.24 
35 


58.7 
61  2 
66.8 
66.3 

63.7 
.2 
56. 
47.3 
48.1 

45.3 
42.5 
42.2 
.51.9 

36.1 

30.2 
24.5 
37.6 


30  .4140.3 
.98  35.4 
.8015.8 
1.18  13 
.45  26.0 


.0 
.61  42.4 
.5 
42  29.6 


36.8 
30.7 
43.7 
38.8 


.89  33.3 
.00  40.4 
.57  54.3 

.00  -18.2 


.00 
.31 
.61 
.56 
.15 

.15 

.38 
1.07 


51 

54.8 

55.6 

58.9 

.1 

61.1 
62.3 
0.7 
66.1 

68.4 
73.9 
68.3 
68  3 
75.0 


71 
1498 
1342 
1495 

1131 
1130 
1266 
1516 
1618 

1574 
1723 
1241 
1404 

1486 
1691 
1371 
1503 

1215 
1967 
1967 
1553 
1505 


1404 
1849 
1991 

1427 
1596 
1373 
1808 

1778 
1600 
1231 
1203 

1558 
1344 
1397 
1155 
1438 

1342 
1151 
1141 
0008 

1121 
1274 
1421 
1119 
1359 


69.6 
74.9 
73.2 
74.3 


1043 
1293 
1319 
1370 


NOTES  ON  THE  FOEEGOING  TABLE. 

Sej^tember— The  first  September  exsi,n)ii]atioii,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servations for  tlie  entire  month,  served  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
the  wind  movement.  On  the  day  of  observation,  September  5,  a 
current  was  still  setting  out  of  the  Chicago  river  into  tlie  lake  as 
a  result  of  the  heavy  August  rains,  and  the  pumps  were  operating 
on  Des  Plaines  water;  but  a  wind  movement  from  the  north  of 
164  miles,  or  about  seven  miles  an  hour,  carried  this  current  south- 
ward along  the  city  front  and  away  from  the  inlet  at  the  crib. 
September  12  the  organic  pollution  was  more  than  twice  as  great, 
due  to  a  south  wind  of  11.5  miles  per  hour,  and  a  heavy  rain  (1.65 
inches)  on  the  8th.  September  19,  water  quite  good,  with  north- 
east and  east  winds.'  September  26,  pollution  again  marked,  fol- 
lowingd  72  hours   of  southwest   winds,  averaging  9  miles  per   hour. 

During  this  period,  the  pumps  were  operated  13  days,  maintain- 
ing an  average  difference  of  15  inches  between  the  4th  and  9th, 
and  between  the  24th  and  30th.  This  factor,  however,  was  elim- 
inated from  consideration,  since  the  flow  from  the  Des  Plaines 
river  was  -more  than  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  pumps,  and  dur- 
ing 17  days  was  so  great  that  the  puiiips  were  stopped,  and  the 
gates  between  the  river  and  canal  were  thrown  open. 

October  and  November — During  October  and  up  to  the  7th  of 
November,  the  pumps  were  operated  continuously, maintaining  an 
average  of  22  inches  between  the  river  and  canal  levels.  They 
were  stopped  on  the  8th  of  November  and  did  not  resume  again 
until  the  28th,  and  although  the  Ogden-Wentworth  dam  had  been 
rebuilt  in  the  meantime  and  the  water  from  the  Des  Plaines 
was  thus  excluded,  there  was  little  change  in  the  character  of  the 
water-supply. 

On  several  occasions  during  these  months  the  microscope  re- 
vealed evidences  of  pollution  by  distillery  refuse  -either  from  the 
north  branch,  through  the  Fullerton  avenue  conduit,  or  from  the 
dump-boats  discharging  into  the  lake;  and,  as  the  season  advanced, 
the  increased  wind  movement  acted  more  effectively  on  the  lower- 
ing lake  to  stir  up  sludge  and  other  deposits  along  or  near  the 
shore.  On  the  21st  and  28th  of  November  the  analyst's  figures 
indicated  the  maximum  of  pollution  thus  far  reached. 

December — The  pumps  were  operated  continuously  during  this 
month,  maintaining  an  average  of  31  inches  higher  in  the  canal 
than  in  the  river.  The  falling  lake  level,  and  the  stormy  weather 
which  stirred  up  the  shore  deposits,  snow-falls  carrying  down  free 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  the  low  temperature  and  ice  forma- 
tion retarding  oxidation  — the  latter  by  excluding  light  and  air  and 
impeding  motion — sufficiently  account  for  the  turbidity  of  the  water 
and  the  unsatisfactory  chemical  determinations. 

JamifO'ij — Similar  conditions  obtained  during  this  month,  the 
canal  level  being  maintained  at  an  average  of  36  inches  above  the 
river.     The   volume  of  water  removed   from  the    latter^  however,  is 
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not  to  be  estimated  by  this,  since  the  How  throiigh  the  canal  was 
greatly  lessened  by  ice  formation  from  tfte  4th  to  the  15th,  and 
by  ice  gorges  between  the  8th  and  13th — the  obstructed  flow  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  month. 

On  the  whole  the  water  was  fairly  good  throughout  January  as 
compared  with  its  condition  in  the  same  month  of  late  years.  The 
notable  exceptions  were  on  the  16th,  resulting  from  a  thaw,  and 
on  the  23d,  probably  owing  to  oxidation  being  retarded  by  the  ice 
extension  from  the  shore  during  the  severely  cold  weather  of  the 
22d  and  23d — the  latter  the  coldest  day  of  the  winter.  On  these 
occasions  the  chemical  examinations  showed  a  condition  as  bad  as 
in  September,  but  this  was  of  short  duration,  and  at  no  time  did 
the  oxygen-consumed  figures  rise  as  high  as  they  were  between 
the  middle  of  November  and  the  last  of  December. 

Febiiiary — The  effect  of  the  constant  operation  of  the  pumps 
began  to  be  manifest  about  the  close  of  January,  and  the  first  two 
February  examinations  showed  a  better  condition  of  the  water  than 
at  any  time  from  January  9th.  About  the  7th  of  the  month  thaw- 
ing weather  set  in  with  light  rain  falls,  but  its  effects  were  checked 
by  the  low  temperature  of  the  14th,  loth  and  16th,  before  any  re- 
siilts  were  manifest  in  the  character  of  the  water  supply.  Mean- 
time the  overflow  of  the  Des  Plaines — caused  by  the  melting  snow 
and  ice  on  its  water  shed- -rendered  the  pumps  useless,  and  they 
were  suspended  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  inclusive,  with  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  foulness  of  the  river  and  its  branches.  Pump- 
ing was  resumed  on  the  13th  and  continued  on  the  14th  and  15th, 
when  it  was  again  suspended  and  the  thaw  of  the  17th  and  18th 
carried  a  current  of  melted  snow  and  ice,  polluted  by  the  winter's 
accumulations,  from  the  watersheds  of  the  north  branch  and  Des 
Plaines,  together  with  the  contents  of  the  sewers,  out  into  the  lake. 
This  current  was  also  increased  in  velocity  by  the  lowered  level  of  the 
lake,  which  during  the  seven  days  preceding  the  examination,  fell 
from  10  feet  6  inches  to  9  feet  4  inches  as  measured  at  the  pump- 
ing station.  The  combined  effect  of  these  various  causes,  to  which 
was  added  the  shore  drainage  both  from  the  thaw  and  from  the 
sewers  which  discharge  directly  into  the  lake,  was  manifested  in 
the  chemical  determinations,  the  free-ammonia  figures  being  higher 
than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  seven  months.  Pumping  was 
resumed  on  the  23d,  and  with  the  subsidence  of  the  Des  Plaines 
this  began  to  be  effective  on  the  contents  of  the  south  branch  and 
the  character  of  the  water  steadily  improved  after  the  27th,  on 
which  date  the  maximum  of  organic  impurity  seems  to  have  been 
reached. 

March — Up  to  the  20th  of  this  month  the  chemical  determina- 
tions of  the  water  show  it  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  the  micro- 
scope failed  to  detect  any  suspicious  organic  forms.  The  pumps 
were  continuously  operated  during  the  first  three  weeks,  maintain- 
ing an  average  elevation  of  30  inches  in  the  canal,  although  this 
was  not  yet  free  from  ice.  The  rainfall  was  very  light — only  about 
thi'ee-fourths  of   an  inch    during   this  period — and  there  was  little 
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overflow  from  tlie  Des  Plaines,  so  that  the  pumps  were  effective 
npon  the  Chicago  river,  in  which  they  maintained  a  tolerably  con- 
stant current  from  the  lake.  On  the  2'2cl,  their  operation  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  effect  was  at  once  shown — all  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same — in  an  increase  of  organic  matter  in  the  water 
supply. 

April — Rough,  windy  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  month, 
and  the  pumps  did  not  resume  until  the  loth.  Fortunately  two 
conditions  obtained  to  offset  the  suspension  of  the  pumps  during 
this  period:  First,  a  very  light  rainfall — less  than  one-third  of  an 
inch;  Second,  a  prevalence  of  north  and  east  winds,  which,  with  a 
rising  lake  level,  blew  6  inches  of  lake  water  into  the  river  be- 
tween the  1st  and  4tli,  and  maintained  an  average  of  more  than  2 
inches  during  the  twelve  days,  so  that  on  the  whole — while  the 
contents  of  the  river  and  its  branches  grew  more  foul  from  the 
accumulation  of  sewage — the  water  supply  remained  fairly  good, 
although  showing  some  increase  of  organic  impurity.  On  the  13th 
the  pumps  were  again  started,  and  the  chemical  examinations  of 
the  17th  and  24:th  show  an  improvement. 

May-August — From  the  1st  of  February  to  the  31st  of  July, 
1886,  inclusive,  comprises  a  period  without  parallel  in  the  records 
of  meteorological  observations  in  Chicago.  For  the  fifteen  years 
previous  the  average  rainfall  for  that  period  was  20.73  inches. 
During  1886,  there  was  only  8.05  inches  of  rain.  In  May  there 
was  .99  of  an  inch,  as  against  a  mean  of  3.81  inches;  in  June  .94 
of  an  inch,  as  against  a  mean  of  4.34  inches;  and  in  July  1.53 
inches,  as  against  a  mean  of  3.84  inches.  During  this  time,  and 
Tip  to  the  9th  of  July,  when  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell,  the  water-supply  of  Chicago  was  unexceptionable.  The  Bridge- 
port pumps  were  continuously  operated,  maintaining  an  average  of 
about  18  inches  in  the  canal  above  the  river  until  the  close  of  the 
observations;  and  since  the  rainfall  up  to  August  16th  was  prac- 
tically nil,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  volume  of  water  in  the  canal, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  stage  of  water  in  the  canal  represents  the 
quantity  drawn  from  the  Chicago  river.  The  lake  level  was  high, 
the  mean  stage  in  the  river  at  Bridgeport  being  10  feet  4  inches 
for  May  and  June,  10  feet  3  inches  for  July,  and  10  feet  for 
August;  and  the  extremes  being  for  May,  10  feet  on  the  3d,  28th 
and  29th,  and  11  feet  2  inches  on  the  17th;  for  June,  10  feet  on 
the  3d,  4tli  and  6th,  and  11  feet  5  inches  on  the  1st;  for  July,  9 
feet  11  inches  on  the  28th  and  29th,  and  10  feet  8  inches  on  the 
13th,  14th  and  17th;  and  for  August,  9  feet  8  inches  on  the  9th, 
10th  and  12th,  and  10  feet  3  inches  on  the  23d  and  24th. 

These  fluctuations  play  a  very  important  part  as  affecting  both 
the  character  of  the  water-supply  and  the  condition  of  the  river. 
For  example,  the  fall  from  11  feet  5  inches  on  June  1,  to  10  feet 
on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th,  resulted  in  the  discharge  into  the  river  of 
an  immense  volume  of  foulness  from  the  south  fork  and  the  slips 
and  docks,  where  it  had  been  pent  up  while  the  lake  was  high. 
As    the    lake   and    river   fell    this   accumulation    ran    out  into  the 
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stream,  and  woald  have  ultimately  found  its  way  into  tlia  lake  had 
not  the  action  of  the  pumps  counteracted  such  a  tendency  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  lifted  into  the  canal. 

A  slight  increase  of  turbidity  followed  the  rainfall  of  the  9th  of 
July  and  a  2-inch  lowering  of  the  lake  level,  and  this  was  also 
noticed  to  a  little  greater  extent  on  the  17th,  after  a  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  of  rain  on  the  13th,  and  a  6-inch  fall  of  the  lake  level. 
This  turbidity  at  no  time  approached  the  line  of  impurity  affect- 
ing the  potability  of  the  water,  and  toward  the  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August  the  water-supply  was  as  pure  as  during  the 
months  of  May  "and  June. 

The  ol>servations  of  these  four  months  demonstrate  that  the 
sewage  of  Chicago  can  be  prevented  from  polluting  its  water  sup- 
ply, and  that  when  this  is  done  the  city  has  the  best  siipply,  all 
things  taken  into  consideration,  of  any  large  city  on  the  continent, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

In  the  following  table  are  grouped  for  facility  of  comparison 
the  means  of  the  chemical  determinations  for  each  month,  together 
with  means  of  water  levels  in  fiver  (lake)  and  canal,  the  ag- 
gregate precipitation,  mean  temperature,  total  wind  movejnent  and 
prevailing  direction  of  wind. 
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Free 
Ammonia. 


Album 'd 
Ammon. 


Oxygen 
Used. 


In  1,000,000  parts. 


MEAN    LEVELS    OF 
WATER  IN 


Lake.      Canal. 


Ft.    In. 


In. 


In. 


op 


WIND 

MOVEMENT. 


1885. 
September  26 
October  31 
November  38 
December   26 

1886. 
January  30 
February  27 
March  27 

April  24 

May  29, 

June  26 

July  31 

August         27, 


.0105 

.085 

0.88 

.0042 

.078 

0.75 

.0047 

.074 

2.23 

.0047 

.088 

2.18 

.0127 

.090 

1.37 

.0175 

.079 

1.61 

.0047 

.073 

1.16 

.0037 

.079 

1.46 

.0012 

.079 

1.67 

.0005 

.068 

1.16 

.0023 

.067 

1.34 

.0018 

.068 

1.02 

2.95 
3.89 
2.33 


3.82 
1.31 

.95 
1.46 
1.66 

.94 
1.53 


63.2 

52.7 
45.5 
29.6 

24.3 
27.4 
35.0 
46.5 
56.1 
65.0 
■0.7 
73.0 


4499 
6661 
5942 
6051 

8207 
6770 
6204 
5817 
6782 
4542 
6194 
4925 


n\v . 

sw. 

nw. 
sw. 
nw . 


The  extraordinary  character  of  the  rainfall  phenomena  during 
the  period  of  observation — a  semi-tropical  precipitation  in  the  fall 
of  1885,  and  an  unparalleled  drouth  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1886 — has  led  to  the  compilation  of  the  following  table  of 
the  rainfall  at  Chicago,  by  months,  since  1871,  the  total  yearly 
rainfall  and  the  monthly  means  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  yearly  amount  of  rainfall  has  increased  by  25 
per  cent,  comparing  the  average  of  the  first  five  years,  1871-75, 
with  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  1881-85. 
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Months. 

1871. 

1873. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

4.13 
1.35 

2.76 
3.70 
3.90 
5.56 
2.53 
3.01 
.74 
* 

3.63 
3.44 

.68 

.84 
3.79 
3.03 
3.34 
3.45 
3.09 
3.. 59 
6.43 

.65 
1.06 

.22 

39.07 

2.56 

.47 
.89 
6.33 
7.20 
1.44 
4.04 
1.58 
3.53 
3.43 
1.61 
4.44 

3.47 
1.51 
3.15 
3.67 
3.08 
3  25 

'.m 

3.15 
3.76 
3.55 

3.83 
.68 

.95 
1.99 
1.43 
3.32 
3.64 
5.17 
7.18 
3.29 
4.39 
4.36 

.74 
2.63 

38.09 

3.23 
3.90 
4.04 
2.07 
1.85 
5.96 
311 
3.66 
3.74 
1.20 
3.35 
.48 

1.91 
.06 

5.37 
3.42 
1.81 
6.04 
2.98 
3.06 
3.03 
6.51 
6.08 
2.75 

1.31 
2.13 
4.39 

5.57 
5,23 
3.03 
6.09 
3.66 
1.99 
5.17 
.83 
3.58 

41.95 

.54 
1.47 
2.37 
1.93 
3.89 
3.18 
5.58 

.45 
1.18 
3.72 
4.93 
2.47 

30.71 

3.53 
3.91 
2.33 
5.20 
4.97 
3.50 
3.07 
4.47 
2.35 
3.09 
.87 
1.01 

37.10 

.87 
5.98 
3.99 
1.84 
1.75 
5.93 
4.31 

.54 
4.34 
6.89 
5.97 
2.67 

1.55 
3.34 
3.43 
1.72 
5.52 
5.71 
3.43 
4.96 
.91 
3.40 
1.48 
1.99 

41.34 

1.74 
4.74 
.43 
3,73 
7.32 
5.61 
5,53 
1.31 
1.36 
9.36 
5.26 
1.59 

1.39 

3.27 
5.16 
3.05 
1.53 
3.11 
3.71 
2.50 
2.39 
3.59 
1.80 
4.31 

3.18 

2.01 

March 

5.57 

April  

May 

June 

July 

4.00 
3.17 
5.20 

2.44 

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 

11.28 
2.97 
3.87 
2.33 
3.35 

Totals 

37.55 

36.41 

38.68 

36.48 

41.01 

14.18 

45.86 

34.61 

,44.37 

Av'ge  for  5  years' periods :      33.96 


37.45 


43.07 


♦Records  for  October,  1871,  are  missing  on  account  of  the  great  fire. 


Compared  with  the  mean  rainfall  of  the  corresponding  months 
during  the  fifteen  years — 1871-1885 — the  following  contrast  is 
shown  for  the  fourteen  months  ended   September,  1886. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.; 

Dec. 

1885 

11.28 
*3.38 

3.97 
6.93 

3.87 

2.33 

3.35 

1886.... 

3.56 

1.51 

1.79 

1.39 

.99 

.94 

1.53 

Mean  of  fifteen  years . . 

3.66 

2.32 

3.79 

3.63 

3.81 

4.34 

3.84 

3.23 

3.79 

3.83 

3.84 

2.30 

*Up  to  the  15th  there  was  but  .53  of  an  inch  in  August,  1886,  and  from  February  1  up  to  this  date, 
a  total  of  only  8.58  inches,  while  the  average  amount  for  the  same  period  during  the  previous  15  years 
was  23.34  inches. 


SUL'UEBAN  WATEE   SUPPLIES. 

The  following  tables  present  the  weekly  chemical  determinations 
of  the  water  supply  of  Lake  Yiew  and  of  Hyde  Park  from  Decem- 
ber 5,  1885,  to  April  10,  1886,  inclusive,  together  with  the  mean 
lake  level,  total  rainfall,  mean  temperature,  total  wind  movement 
and  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  for  each  week.  The  same 
data  are  also  given  for  Evanston  from  December  26,  1885,  to  April 
10,  1886.  Observations  were  suspended  at  this  latter  date — suf- 
ficient determinations  having  been  secured  for  the  main  point  in 
view,  the  conditions  affecting  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  of 
Chicago. 
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LAKE    VIEW, 


CHEMICAL    DETERJIINA- 
TIONS. 

Physical  condition. 

Mean 
Lake 

0 
5' 

l-b 

2 

Wi 
Move 

ND 

MENT. 

Level. 

Week 
ending 

Free 
Amm. 

Album.  Oxygen 
Amm.     Used. 

Miles 

^  < 

In  1,000, 000  parts. 

Ft. 

In. 

In. 

°F. 

If 

1885. 
Dec. 

5 
12 
19 
26 

9 
16 
23 
30 

6 
13 
20 

27 

6 

13 
20 

27 

3 
10 

.0024 
.0078 
.0056 
.0056 

.0220 
.0092 
.0310 
.0136 
.0270 

.0032 
.0480 
.0500 
.0180 

.0070 
.0050 
.0050 
.0040 

.0040 
.0020 

.0142 

.080 
.144 
.110 

.088 

.110 
.074 
.088 
.076 
.084 

.078 
.088 
.082 
.074 

.078 
.082 
.080 
.070 

.110 

.078 

.088 

1.60 

* 

* 
1.92 

2.80 
1.76 
1.44 
1.28 
1.44 

1.68 
1.92 
2.24 
1.76 

1.60 

88 

1.08 

1.68 

4.00 
1.52 

1.60 

Muddy 

9 
9 
8 
9 

9 
10 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
10 

9 
9 

1 

1 

10 

5 

3 

"5 
4 
4 

4 
9 

8 
6 

7 
5 
9 
2 

11 
10 

.07 

2.08 

.67 

:12 

.41 
.98 
.SO 
1.18 
.45 

.07 
.61 
.21 
.42 

.01 
.31 
.46 
.17 

.89 
.00 

36.5 
20.3 
24.5 
37.6 

40.3 
25.4 
15.8 
13.5 
26.0 

10.0 
42.4 
27.5 
29.6 

26.8 
30.7 
43.7 
38.8 

33.3 
40.4 

1486 
1691 
1371 
1503 

1215 
1967 
1967 
1553 
1505 

1526 
1404 
1849 
1991 

1427 
1596 
1373 
1808 

1778 
1600 

1  i 

1886. 
Jan. 

Turbid 

s. 

Sed.  40.     6  pr  1,000,000 

Steadily  improving 

8W. 

nw. 

Feb. 

Turbid 

Yellow  

Turbid 

s. 

March 

Turbid .                 .   . 

Nearly  clear 

8W. 

Very  turbid 

April 

Muddy 

8W. 

Turbid 

Mean  . . . 

*  Water  too  dirty  to  make  test. 


HYDE   PAEK. 


CHEMICAL    DETERMINA- 
TIONS. 

Physical  condition. 

Mean 
Lake 

1^ 
0 

P 

B 

E 
3 

Wind 

Movement. 

Week 
ending 

Free 
Amm. 

Album. 
Amm. 

Oxygen 
Used. 

Level. 

a 

Miles 

In  1,000,000  parts. 

Ft. 

In. 

In. 

op. 

0  c 

1885. 
Dec. 

5 

12 
19 
26 

g 
9 
16 
23 
80 

6 
13 

20 
27 

6 
13 
30 

27 

3 
10 

.0020 
.0056 
.0040 
.0084 

.0150 
.0500 
.0080 
.0230 
.0186 

.0094 
.0088 
.0212 
.0520 

.0300 
.0070 
.0030 
.0070 

.0030 
.0020 

.0145 

.080 
.090 
.090 
.090 

.080 
.078 
.076 
.078 
.086 

.088 
.084 
.078 
.084 

.086 
.088 
.090 
.084 

.088 
.082 

.084 

1.44 
2.56 
1.84 
1.60 

1.44 
2.08 
1.68 
1.44 
1.40 

1.60 
1.53 
1.76 
1.68 

1.76 
1.04 
1.44 
1.84 

1.04 
2.40 

1.66 

Slightly  turbid 

9 
9 

8 
9 

9 

10 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 
9 

1 
1 

10 
5 

3 

■5 
4 
4 

4 
9 
8 
6 

7 
5 
9 
2 

11 
10 

,07 

36.5 
20.3 
34.5 
37.6 

40.3 
35.4 
15.8 
13.5 
26.0 

10,0 
42.4 
37.5 
29.6 

26,8 
30.7 
43.7 
38.8 

33.3 
40.4 

1486 
1691 
1371 
1503 

1215 
1967 
1967 
1553 
1505 

1526 
1404 
1849 
1991 

1437 
1596 
1373 
1808 

1778 
1600 

Very  turbid 

3 
1 

08 
67 
13 

41 

98 
80 
18 
45 

07 
61 
31 
43 

01 
31 
46 
17 

89 

no 

Turbid 

1886. 
Jan. 

Tnrbid 

Very  turbid 

Slightly  turbid 

w. 

sw. 

Steadily  improving 

Feb. 

Turbid 

Clear  

se. 

Slightly  turbid  

sw. 

March 

Nearly  clear 

sw. 

I ' 

n. 

Slightly  turbid 

April 

Slightly  turbid 

Turbid 

nw. 

Mean  . . . 
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EVANSTON. 


Chemical  Detekjiina- 

TIONS. 

PuTsicAL    Condition. 

Mean 
Lake 

Level. 

o 
5' 

•S 

p 

S 

Wind 
Movement. 

"Week 
ending 

Free 
Amm. 

Album. 
Amni. 

Oxygen 
used. 

Miles 

as 

In  1,000,000  parts. 

Ft. 

In 

In. 

OF. 

an 

1885. 
Dec. 

26 

2 
9 

16 
23 
30 

6 
13 

20 
27 

6 
13 

20 
27 

3 
10 

.0054 

.112 

.017 

.0320 

.0106 

.0084 

.0078 
.0064 
.0090 
.0150 

.0072 
.0050 
.0020 
.0030 

.0030 
.0040 

.01.54 

.076 

.102 
.100 
.104 
.084 
.088 

.096 
.076 
.076 
.080 

.074 
.076 
.076 
.078 

.080 
.080 

.084 

.96 

2.64 

3.28 

* 

1.36 
1.12 

1.12 
1.04 
2.16 
1.52 

.80 

.96 

1.04 

1.44 

1.60 
2.56 

1.47 

Turbid 

9 

9 
10 
9 
9 
9 

I 

9 
9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

I 

5 

3 

0 
5 
4 

4 

4 
9 
8 
6 

7 
5 
9 
o 

11 

10 

.12 

.41 
.98 
.80 
1.18 
.45 

.07 
.61 
.21 
.42 

.01 
.31 
.46 
.17 

.89 
.00 

37.6 

40.3 
25.4 
15.8 
13.5 
26.0 

10.0 
42.4 
27.5 
29.6 

26.8 
30.7 
43.7 

38.8 

33.3 
40.4 

1503 

1215 
1967 
1967 
1553 
1,505 

1526 
1404 
1849 
1991 

1427 
1596 
1373 

1808 

1778 
1600 

1886. 
Jan. 

Turbid 

Very  turbid 

Slightly  turbid 

Steadily  improving 

Feb. 

Slightly  turbid 

Turbid 

Slightly  turbid 

March 

Clear 

Slightly  turbid 

April 

Turbid 

Mean... 

*  Water  too  dirty  to  make  test. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  turbidity 
above  reported  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intake  of  the  water 
supply  for  these  towns  is,  in  every  case,  much  nearer  the  shore 
than  the  Chicago  inlet.  Windy  and  stormy  weather  consequently 
produces  greater  effects,  by  stirring  up  the  shore  deposits,  not 
only  of  organic  matter,  but  of  sand  and  clay, 

SEWAGE   DISPOSAL   OF   CHICAGO. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  remarkably  dry  season  to  determine 
the  rate  of  purification  of  the  water  in  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  and  in  the  Illinois  river  during  June,  July  and  August. 
As  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  the  rainfall  was  so  light  up  to 
the  middle  of  August  that  the  contents  of  the  canal  from  Bridge- 
port to  Joliet,  where  it  unites  with  the  Des  Plaines,  were  practi- 
cally unaffected  by  dilution.  The  conditions  were  as  favorable  as 
though  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  a  laboratory.  Whatever 
purification  occurred  between  the  points  mentioned  was  due  to 
sedimentation  and  oxidation,  and  mainly  to  the  latter,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  would  interfere  "^ith  the  former. 

During  a  tour  of  inspection  accompanying  the  Governor,  on  May 
30  and  June  1,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  was  attracted  by 
these   conditions,  and   preparations  were  at  once  begun  f^r  taking 
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advantage  of  tlie  opportunity  presented.  Some  delay  occurred  in 
securing  collections  of  the  water  at  points  below  Joliet,  and  it  was 
not  until  June  26  that  the  first  samples  were  collected,  and  then 
only  from  Bridgeport,  Lockport,  Joliet,  Ottawa  and  Peoria. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  chemical  examina- 
tions of  the  river  water  at  Bridgeport,  canal  water  at  Lockport, 
of  the  canal  and  Des  Plaines  river  water  at  Joliet,  and  of  the 
Illinois  river  water  at  Ottawa  and  Peoria, 


Place . 


Date, 


Free 
ammonia. 


Alb'd 
ammonia. 


Oxj'g-en 
used. 


In  1,000,000  parts. 


Physical  Condition  of  Water. 


Chicago 

Bridgeport. 
Lockport. . 

Joliet 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Chicago .  . . 
Bridgeport. 
Lockport. . 

Joliet 

Ottawa. 

Peoria  . 

Chicago.  . . 

Bridgeport. 
Lockport. . 

Joliet 

Ottawa.  ... 
Peoria.  

Chicago  ... 
Bridgeport. 
Lockport. . 

Joliet 

Ottawa.  . . . 
Peoria  .  . . . 

Chicago  . . . 
Bridgeport, 
Lockport.  . 

Joliet 

Ottawa.  . . . 
Peoria 

Chicago  . . . 
Bridgeport 
Lockport. . 

Joliet 

Ottawa.  . . . 
Peoria  .  . . . 

Chicago  . . . 

Bridgeport, 

Lockport  . 

Joliet 

Ottawa.  . . . 
Peoria  .  . . . 

Chicago  . . . 

Bridgeport 
Locl^port. . 

Joliet 

Ottawa.  . . . 
Peoria 


June     26 


July 


July      10 


July      17 


July      24 


July      31 


Aug.        7 


Aug.      14 
13 


.002 

2.6 

2.8 

1.7 
.50 
.036 

.000 
2.7 
2.4 
1.8 

.104 


.002 
4.2 


2.4 
.22 
.084 

.0030 
25.00 
10.20 
13.00 

.56 


.0050 
5.50 
9.20 


.0036 
23.00 
11.00 
9.20 

.49 

.0048 

.0034 

26.00 

12.00 
7.50 
.52 
.0072 

.0020 

29.00 

15.20 
9.8 
.30 
.042 


.066 

.64 

.56 

.46 

.23 

.15 

.066 

.52 

.42 

.46 

.21 


.072 
.62 


.56 

.164 

.15 

.060 
1.50 

.72 
.44 
.252 


.072 
.373 
.470 


.068 
1.76 
.73 
.44 
.25 
.196 

.066 

1.50 


.42 
.32 
.21 

.064 

1.64 
.88 
.46 
.144 
.19 


1.20 
12.0 
11.36 

7.36 
7.05 
5.04 

1.44 

6.80 

7.2 

9.76 

5.76 


1.12 

16.8 


9.20 
4.96 
5.04 

1.44 
22  4 
12;8 
14.5 

6.54 


1.28 
12.6 
14.8 


1.44 
23.2 
10.7 
5.68 
6.00 
4.64 

1.53 

16.8 

9.6 

5.84 
6.40 
6.80 

.72 

32.00 
9.76 
5.76 
4.80 
4.73 


Clear .. 

Dark  color;  very  had  odor.. 


Slight  discoloration. 
Slight  color 


Clear 

Nearly  clear,  odor  bad. 
Bad  color  and  odor 


Some  discoloration. 
No  water  received.  . 


Slightly  turbid,  .21  of  an  inch 

of  rain  during  week 

\^ery  dirty 

No  water  received 

Bad  color  and  odor 

Some  discoloration 

Slight  color 

Slightly  turbid;  rain  on  13th 

Black  and  filthy 

Bad  color  and  odor 


Some  discoloration. 
No  water  received. . 


Slightly  turbid 

Bad  color  and  odor. 

No  water  received. . 


Clear  

Very  filthy ;  terrible  stench 
Dirty  color;  very  bad  odor  . 
Dark     "  "  "      . 

Nearly  clear 

Slight  color , 


Nearly  clear;  .15  of  an  inch 
of  rain  during  week 

Clearer  than  usual;  stench 
bad 

Less  color ;  odor  bad 

Less  color;  some  odor 

Nearly  clear 

Some  color;  slight  odor 

Nearly  clear ;  .38  of  an  inch 

of  rain  during  week 

Black  and  filthy. 

Dark ;  bad  odor 

Color  and  odorless 

Clear ;  no  odor 


Table  of  Chemical  Examinaiions — Continued. 


Place. 


Date, 


Free 
ammonia. 


Alb-d 
ammonia. 


Oxytren 
used. 


In  1,000,000  parts. 


Physical  condition  of  wate' 


Cliicago 

Bridgeport. 
Lockport.  .. 

Joliet 

Ottawa 

Peoria 


Cliicago 

Bridgeport. 
Lockport. .. 

Joliet 

Ottawa 


Peoria. 


Lockport. 
Ottawa.  .. 


Aug.      21 


Aug.      28 


Sept.       4 


37.20 
15.00 
9.00 


Averages. 


Cliicago 

Bridgeport. 
Lockport.  . . 

Joliet 

Ottawa 

Peoria 


.066 

.0000 

29.2 
13.00 

8.00 
.36 

.009 

11.50 

3.20 


.00230 

17.44 

10.23 
6.933 
.38175 
.03557 


.070 

1.50 
.84 
.112 


.212 

.074 

1.90 
88 
.32 
.33 

.206 

;38 


.0678 
1.1952 


.2375 

.1877 


28.0 
10.80 
5.20 


35.2 
12.4 
6.80 
3.12 

2.80 

13.6 
10.8 


1.200 
20.58 
11.302 
7.788 
5.575 
4.8457 


Clear:    1.07    inches    of    rain 

during  week 

Very  filthy  

Much  dirty  .sediment 

Color  and  odor  improving... 

No  water  received 

Clear 

Clear;  .68  of  an  inch  of  rain 
during  week 

Very  filthy  

Turbid  but  light;  odor  bad  .. 

Color  and  odor  improving. .. 

Some  color;  floating  vegeta- 
ble matter 

Slightly  colored;  no  odor.  .. 

Dark  color;  very  bad  odor. .. 

Floating  vegetable  matter; 
free  ammonia  unusually 
high  for  locality 

Ten  analyses 

Nine     "  

Eight   "  

Seven  "         


Some  of  the  variations  in  the  determinations  above  shown  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  with  a  high  lake  level  the  sewage  outflow 
from  the  slips  and  docks  and  from  the  south  fork  of  the  south 
branch  is  dammed  up,  and  a  stream  of  water,  comparatively  pure, 
flows  from  the  lake  through  the  river  to  the  pumps.  As  the  lake 
falls  this  outflow  pours  into  the  river,  and,  finding  its  way  to  the 
pumps,  increases  the  pollution  of  the  contents  of  the  canal. 

Want  'of  regularity  in  forwarding  the  specimens  prevents  the 
utilization  of  all  these  data,  btit  the  following  table  gives  the  av- 
erages of  the  different  analyses  of  samples  collected  at  each  place 
on  the  same  day: 


Places. 

Free 
Ammonia. 

Albmd 
Ammonia. 

Oxygen 
used. 

In  1,000,000  par 

ts. 

Bridgeport 

26.563 

12.733 

9.426 

.413 

.027 

1.633 
.753 
.432 
.243 
.194 

26  20 

Lockport,     29  miles 

below 

11  01 

Joliet,           :33       " 

7.34 

Ottawa,        81      " 

1 1 

5.30 

Peoria,        159      ' ' 

1 1 

4.81 

Hi 


The  respective  percentages  of  loss  shown  in  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  rate  of  oxidation  in  the  canal  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  unaided  by  dilution: 


Free 
Ammonia. 

Per  cent 
of  loss. 

Alb'md 
Ammonia. 

Per  cent 
of  loss. 

Oxygen 
used. 

Per  cent 
of  loss. 

Places. 

In  1,000,000  parts. 

26.563 

12.773 

9.416 

1.633 
.753 
.432 

26.20 
11.01 

r.34 

53.1 
26.1 

53.9 
42.7 

58.0 

Joliet 

33.4 

Total  per  cent  of  loss  bet. 
Bridgeport  and  Joliet. . . 

64.6 

70.36 

72.0 

The  different  ratios  of  loss  of  free  ammonia  and  albuminoid 
ammonia  are  accounted  for  by  the  partial  conversion  of  the  latter 
into  the  former.  The  measure  of  the  purification  is  indicated  by 
the  means  of  these  losses — that  is,  about  70  per  cent,  in  33  miles. 
In  other  words,  over  one-half  of  the  sewage  pollution  disappears 
before  reaching  Lockport,  29  miles  below  Bridgeport,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  the  remainder  is  lost  in  the  next  four  miles,  the  in- 
creased rate  of  purification  in  this  distance  being  due  to  the 
mechanical  agitation  of  the  water  by  falls,  wheels,  lockage,  etc., 
and  the  greater  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  aeration  by  the  union 
of  the  canal  and  the  Des  Plaines  river. 

During  the  period  of  42  days  covered  by  the  examinations  of 
which  these  are  the  means,  there  were  only  3.04  inches  of  rain, 
while  the  average  amount  for  the  corresponding  period  during  the 
preceding  15  years  is  5.14  inches,  and  during  the  corresponding 
weeks  in  1885  there  were  13.5  inches,  or  more  than  four  times  as 
much.  From.  February  1  to  August  15  it  was  so  dry  that  the 
light  rains  during  the  six  weeks  under  consideration  were  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  earth  or  evaporated  before  reaching  the  streams. 
As  before  remarked,  there  was  nb  dilution  of  the  contents  of  the 
canal  between  Bridgeport  and  Joliet,  33  miles — and  the  loss  of 
sewage  pollution  must  be  attributed  to  oxidation. 

If  the  same  average  rate  per  mile  obtained  after  leaving  Joliet, 
the  pollution  of  the  canal  by  the  sewage  of  Chicago  should  disap- 
pear within  the  next  10  or  12  miles,  or  at  about  Channahon.  An 
examination  made  by  the  Secretary  on  June  1,  corroborates  this 
estimate.  There  was  no  evidence  of  sewage  pollution,  discernible 
by  the  senses,  in  the  canal  below  the  Kankakee  feeder,  which  is 
three  miles  below  Channahon  and  48  miles  from  Bridgeport.  The 
purification  of  the  Des  Plaines  is  even  more  rapid  than  this, 
owing  to  its  shallow,  wider  and  more  broken  flow  insuring  more 
perfect  aeration. 

It  is  stated  that  an  average  of  about  45,000  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute was  being  pumped  from  the  river  into  the  canal  during  this 
period.     Whatever  the  quantity  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  volume  of 
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dilution  liad  been  increased  by  20  per  cent,  tlie  contents  of  the 
canal  would  liave  been  entirely  inoffensive  to  the  senses  on  reach- 
ing Joliet — not  alone  through  the  increased  quantity  of  oxygen 
this  additional  20  per  cent,  of  water  would  contain,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  improved  condition  of  the  river  and  its  branches 
which  would  result  from  the  continuous  removal  of  the  sewage 
and  foul  waste. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  the  waters  collected  at  Ottawa 
and  Peoria  will  show  that  causes  entirely  apart  from  Chicago 
sewage  pollution  affect  the  chemical  determinations.  The  better 
character  of  the  Peoria  water,  as  compared  with  that  at  Ottawa, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pumping  at  the  water-works — the  Peoria 
specimens  being  drawn  from  city  hydrants  while  those  at  Ottawa 
were  taken  from  the  river.  .  The  large  amounts  of  organic  matter 
shown  by  the  analyses  are  mainly  of  vegetable  origin,  due  to  the 
sluggish  flow  through  a  rich,  alluvial  region,  and  increased  by  the 
unusually  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Illinois  and  its  tributaries 
during  the  period  of  observation.  The  chemical  determinations 
and  the  characterizations  of  physical  signs — odor,  color,  etc— are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  compared  with  similar  determinations  and 
characterizations  of  the  lake  water.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  no  Chicago  sewage  pollution  of  the  Illinois  river 
water  at  these  points,  and  similar  examinations  made  during  the 
freshet  period  in  February  and  March,  1886,  showed  no  trace  of 
Chicago  sewage. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  oii  this  subject,  made  in  1879 
and  published  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boaed,  occurs 
this  passage: 

"After  a  careful  investigation  I  am  satisfied  that  with  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passing  into  the  head  of  the  canal  pev  minute, 
the  (Chicago)  main  river  and  south  branch  will  be  purified;  no 
nuisance  will  result  from  sewage  at  Joliet  and  below,  and  the 
potability  of  the  water  in  the  Illinois  river  at  Peoria  will  not  be 
in  the  least  affected  from  that  source.  An  increase  of  water  to 
60,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  would,  in  my  opinion,  take  in  addi- 
tion the  sewage  of  the  north  branch  after  it  has  once  been  cleaned 
out,  and  would  diminish  the  nuisance  in  the  south  fork  of  the 
south  branch  at  least  three-fourths." 

Every  development  since  that  time  has  corroborated  the  con- 
clusions then  arrived  at,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  past 
twelve  months  amounts  to  a  demonstration.  A  t  the  date  when  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  necessary  to  secure 
the  above  results  was  made,  the  population  of  the  city  was  less 
than  500,000,  of  which  number  fully  20  per  cent.,  or  say  100,000, 
furnished  no  share  of  the  sewage  pollution  of  the  river,  either  for 
want  of  sewer  connections,  or  because  their  sewage  was  discharged 
directly  into  the  lake.     So  that  the  figures  60,000  and  60,000  cubic 
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feet  per  minute  represent  a  minimum  of  12,250  and  a  maximum 
of  15,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  be  removed  from  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  into  the  canal  for  every  100,000 
inhabitants,  whose  household  and  manufacturing  wastes  are  dis- 
charged into  the  river  and  its  branches. 

In  summer,  when  oxidation  proceeds  most  rapidly  owing  to 
favorable  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  motion — the  minimum 
quantity  would  have  sufficed;  but  in  winter,  when  oxidation  is  re- 
tarded by  ice  formation,  shutting  out  light  and  air,  by  low  tem- 
perature and  impeded  motion,  it  is  probable  that  the  maximum 
dilution  would  be  necessary.  Since  the  time  when  this  estimate 
was  made  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  the  wastes  from  certain 
industries,  notably  from  the  slaughter  and  packing  houses.  This 
diminution  is  likely  to  continue  as  these  wastes  are  more  fully 
utilized,*  so  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  maximum 
concentration  of  the  sewage  effluent  of  the  Chicago  river  has  been 
reached,  aud  that  in  the  future  a  lesser,  rather  than  a  greater, 
percentage  of  dilution  will  suffice  than  the  above-  figures  would 
require. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form  the  problem  of  preserving  the  water 
supply  of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  from  pollution  and  the  in- 
offensive disposal  of  their  sewage  and  wastes  of  all  kinds,  requires 
that  such  sewage  and  wastes  be  diverted  from  the  lake  into  the 
river  and  its  branches;  and  that  there  be  continuously  pumped 
from  the  river  into  the  caual,  or  other  waterway,  an  average  of 
14,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  100,0()0  inhabitants.  The 
diversion  of  sewage  and  wastes  into  the  river  will  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  lake  water,  even  when  taken  at  the  present  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  continuous  pumping  of  an  average  of  14,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  will  effect  a 
prompt  removal  of  sewage  from  the  river  and  its  branches  so 
largely  diluted  that — with  the  accelerated  rate  of  oxidation  caused 
by  the  mechanical  agitation — it  will  be  rapidly  rendered  inoffensive 
in  the  canal  and  will,  under  no  circumstances,  affect  the  potability 
of  the  Illinois  river  water.  If  the  removal  from  the  south  branch 
be  effected  by  gravity,  a  larger  volume  must  be  provided. 

These  are  the  two  conditions  of  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
All  else  is  a  matter  of  engineering  detail,  embracing  the  change 
of  fall  of  sewers  (whether  within  or  beyond  the  present  city  limits 
of  Chicago)  now  discharging  into  the  lake,  or  their  abandonment 
and  the  construction  of  new  ones  discharging  into  pump  wells  in 
low  areas,  the  sewage  to  be  thence  pumped  into  the  river;  the 
exclusion  or  reduction  of  storm  water  and  overflow  in  the  river 
from  the  Des  Plaines  watershed  and  from  the  watershed  of  the 
north  branch;  the  utilization  of  the  canal  or  of  the  bed  of  the 
Des  Plaines,  or  of  both  to  an  extent  adequate  to  the  removal  of 
14,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  every  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
other  details. 

*Processes,  already  nearing  perfection,  will  soon  utilize  the  "tank-water"  from  rendering  estab- 
lishments in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  animal  food  and  fertilizers,  thus  eliminating  this  source  of 
pollution. 


Some  of  these  details  have  already  received  partial  attention. 
The  dam  recommended  to  be  restored  in  1883  so  as  to  exclude 
the  ordinary  flow  of  the  Des  Plaines,  was  completed  in  the  fall  oi 
1885,  and  has  been  recently  repaired,  so  that  at  this  date  it  suffices 
to  exclude  the  Des  Plaines  at  the  present  stage  of  that  stream. 
Pumping  works  recommended  in  1879  to  be  constructed,  of  60,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  have  been  completed,  but  must  in  a  short 
time  become  inadequate,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population  to 
be  provided  for.  Although  when  first  constructed,  they  were  only 
capable  of  a  maximum  of  49,587  cubic  feet  per  minute  against  a 
head  of  8  feet  as  shown  by  the  test  of  May,  they  have  been 
recently  remodeled  and  are  now  believed  to  be  fully  up  to  the 
contract  capacity.  They  will  not,  however,  even  now  more  than 
suffice  to  remove  the  prescribed  quantity,  making  liberal  allowance 
for  the  present  population  in  the  area  not  connected  with  sewers 
and  in  that  which  is  sewered  into  the  lake;  and  they  will  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  when  this  sewage  is  diverted  into  the  river,  as 
it  should  be  as  speedily  as  practicable.  As  it  is  not  deemed  pru- 
dent to  operate  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  plant  at  a  time,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  perfected  pumps  represent  an  actual  effective 
capacity  of  more  than  50,000  to  55,000  cubic  feet. 

Some  years — probably  five  at  the  earliest — must  elapse  before 
aDy  comprehensive  plan,  adequate  to  the  final  disposal  of  this 
question,  can  be  carried  out.  Meanwhile,  the  canal  offers  a  water- 
way which  would  suffice  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  that  period,  if  it 
were  fully  utilized  by  pumps  of  sufficient  capacity.*  Without  re- 
gard to  Asiatic  cholera  or  other  extraordinary  menace  to  the  i)ublic 
liealth,  the  present  sanitary  interests  of  Chicago  and  her  suburbs 
and  of  the  territory  along  the  canal  and  Illinois  river  for  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  State,  demand  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  continuous  cleansing  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  its  branches;  an  inoffensive  condition  of  the  contents  of 
the  canal;  and  the  preservation  of  the  potability  of  the  Illinois 
river  water.  The  only  feasible  method  of  securing  these  ends, 
even  temporarily  and  partially,  is  believed  to  be  clearly  indicated 
in  the  preceding  pages,  the  data  and  facts  in  which  merely  elab- 
orate and  confirm  the  propositions  formulated  in  the  report  already 
alluded  to,  made  in  1879. 

John  H.  Kauch,  M.  D. 
Speingfield  III,  October  29,  1886. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Clark  the  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

After  disposing  of  some  routine  business  the  Board  at  12  M. 
adjourned. 

*A  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Government  engineers  in  the  fall  of  18S3,  showed  the  canal 
between  Bridgeport  and  Locliport  to  be  a  little  over  tiO  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  of  somewhat  irregular 
outline,  and  averaging  about  390  square  feet  of  sectional  area.  Utilized  to  its  fullest  capacitv,  the 
canal  would  jjrobably  carry  about  VO,  000  cubic  feet,  and  as  this  would  give  a  stage  of  water  of  nearly 
14  feet,  or  7  feet  6  inches  above  datum,  it  would  require  that  bridges  crossing  the  canal  at  a  less  ele- 
vation than  20  feet  above  datum  should  be  raised  to  that  height  iu'the  clear,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  navigation. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL   REPOET  ON  THE  SEWAGE   DISPOSAL, 

OF  CHICAGO. 


EFFECT  ON  THE  DES  PLAINES  AND  ILLINOIS  EIVEES  OF  POLLUTION 
FEOM  CHICAGO  SEWAGE  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  DECEMBER,  1886, 
AND    JANUARY,    1887. 

By  John  H.  Rauch,  M.  D.,  Seceetaet  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  what  effect  low 
temperature  and  the  freezing  over  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  and  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  rivers  had  upon  their  pol- 
lution by  Chicago  sewage.  During  the  period  under  observation 
the  canal  was  frozen  over  fifty-six  days  and  the  rivers  about  fifty 
days. 

Soon  after  the  canal  was  frozen  over  there  was  an  increase  of 
the  pollution  at  Joliet  compared  with  the  observations  made  last 
summer,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  it  was  observed  at  Ottawa 
where  none  was  found  when  the  examinations  were  made  in  June, 
July  and  August.  The  pollution  continued  to  increase  until  the 
maximum  was  reached  on  the  27th  of  December  at  Joliet,  and 
about  January  4  at  Ottawa.  This  increase,  however,  was  not  alone 
owing  to  the  ice  and  low  temperature,  but  to  the  fact  that  an 
accident  occurred  at  the  pumping-works  at  Bridgeport,  while  they 
were  being  tested  before  acceptance  from  the  contractors  by  the 
city,  so  that  practically,  no  water  was  pumped  from  December  7 
to  27  inclusive  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table,, 
giving  the  difference  in  depth  in  the  canal  and  the  Chicago  river.. 

During  this  period,  when  the  canal  was  not  frozen  over,  only 
about  17,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  passed  through  by- 
gravity,  and  when  frozen  over  only  about  15,000  cubic  feet. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  27,  the  pumps  were  set  in 
motion,  and  until  the  end  of  January  about  50,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  were  pumped  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river 
into  the  canal.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  of  organic  matter 
in  the  water  at  Joliet  on  January  1.  This  decrease  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
was  less  than  at  any  time  for  the  seven  months  previous.  From 
January  4  to  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  also  a  marked  de- 
crease of  organic  matter  at  Ottawa. 
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At  Peoria,  a  small  amount  of  sewage  was  observed  on  January 
8;  this  increased  until  the  22d,  but  entirely  disappeared  on  the 
29th. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  takes  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  reach  Peoria — when  at  a  low  stage — about  twenty-five  days.  With 
the  ice  covering  during  the  period  under  investigation  the  pollu- 
tion by  Chicago  sewage  was  not  manifest  at  Peoria  until  about 
thirty  days  after  the  pumping  ceased  early  in  December.  This 
was  no  doiibt  partially  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  December 
only  1.76  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  of  this  .90  of  an  inch  was  snow, 
practically  having  no  effect  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  Des  Plaines  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  The  pollution  disap- 
peared from  Peoria  in  about  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  it  was 
first  noticed.  This  latter  effect  was  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  the 
result  of  the  increased  velocity  caused  by  the  pumping  of  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  from  the  27th  of  December  to  the 
last  of  January.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  pumping-works  that  Chicago  sewage  reached  Peo- 
ria. On  January  22,  1.37  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  melting  snow,  caused  freshets  in  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  rivers  and  no  doubt  affected  the 
chemical  determination  of  the  samples  of  water  collected  at  Joliet,, 
Ottawa  and  Peoria  on  that  day. 
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'  0 

3.70 

.56 

17.6 

Nearly  clear,  bad  odor 

Joliet 

7 

9 

6 

8 

10 

0 

8 

32.7 

0 

11.00 

.60 

16.8 

"        ' '        ' '    ' ' 

8 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

35.9 

0 

Ottawa 

9 

9 

4 

9 

4 

0 

0 

42.0 

. — 

1.52 

.54 

10.4 

Clear,  very  Utile  odor 

10 

9 

5 

9 

5 

0 

0 

44.2 

. 

11 

8 

10 

8 

10 

0 

0 

51.2 

* 

12 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

48.0 

133* 

Joliet 

13 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

34.8 

.19* 

13.00 

1.80 

19.2 

Nearly  clear,  odor  marked. . .-.. 

Ottawa 

13 

5.74 

2.60 

15.2 

' '        "      some  odor 

14 

9 

4 

9 

4 

0 

0 

30.8 

.18* 

15 

9 

6 

9 

6 

0 

0 

11.6 

_* 

16 

9 

3 

9 

2 

0 

1 

12.1 

■  0 

17 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

29.4 

.14* 

Bridgeport. 

18 

8 

10 

8 

10 

0 

0 

28.1 

.02* 

17.60 

4.80 

28.8 

Nearly  clear,  very  bad  odor. .. 

19 

8 

10 

8 

10 

0 

0 

17.8 

.02 

Joliet 

20 

8 

9 

8 

2 

0 

7 

24.8 

0 

13.20 

3.30 

21.6 

Nearly  clear,  some  odor 

21 

10 

2 

8 

6 

1 

8 

27.3 

.29 

Ottawa 

22 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

25.9 

0 

6.80 

1.20 

11.2 

Nearly  clear,  slight  odor 

23 

8 

10 

8 

10 

0 

0 

30.2 

0 

24 

9 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

25.4 

, 

25 

8 

10 

8 

10 

0 

0 

26.6 

!l7 

26 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

17,9 

,09* 
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DiSer- 
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Met'l 
Condi- 
tions. 


Chemical  De- 
terminations. 


Sep 

83 


?> 
g3 


Physical  Condition  of 

Water. 


Joliet 

Ottawa... 

Joliet 

Lockport 

Ottawa. . . 

Joliet 

Ottawa. . . 


Joliet.. 
Peoria . 


Bridgeport. 


Joliet... 
Ottawa. . 
Peoria . . 

Chicago. 


Bridgeport. 

Joliet 

Peoria 


27 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

4 

-2.7 

18.40 

28 

11 

9 

8 

6 

3 

3 

8,7 

0 

.96 

29 

12 

3 

9 

0 

3 

3 

17  5 

,05* 

30 

12 

3 

9 

0 

3 

3 

22.7 

0 

31 

12 

4 

9 

2 

3 

2 

22  4 

23* 

1887. 

Jan.  1 

12 

8 

9 

7 

3 

1 

l.fi 

0 

11.60 

2 

12 

8 

9 

10 

2 

10 

-4,8 

0 

3 

12 

6 

8 

8 

3 

10 

-2,5 

0 

9.20 

4 

12 

4 

8 

4 

4 

0 

18,1 

,12 

8.20 

5 

12 

4 

8 

10 

3 

6 

5,2 



6 

12 

4 

8 

11 

3 

5 

-0,5 

.03 

7 

12 

4 

9 

1 

3 

3 

2  4 



8 

12 

7 

9 

0 

3 

7 

12  6 

04 

8.40 

8 

2.20 

9 

12 

6 

8 

10 

3 

8 

11  7 

13 

10 

12 

8 

8 

8 

4 

0 

-5  9 

0 

11 

12 

5 

7 

11 

4 

6 

16  7 

0 

12 

12 

6 

8 

6 

4 

0 

26  5 

0 

13 

12 

6 

8 

6 

4 

0 

30  8 

20 

14 

12 

8 

8 

8 

4 

0 

25,0 

47 

15 

12 

8 

8 

10 

3 

10 

18,1 

,01 

5.40 

15 

1.26 

16 

12 

8 

9 

2 

3 

6 

26  9 

01 

17 

12 

10 

8 

8 

4 

2 

7  3 



18 

12 

10 

9 

2 

3 

8 

-4  3 

0 

6.60 

19 

12 

4 

8 

9 

3 

27  1 

0 

20 

12 

4 

8 

4 

4 

0 

32  2 

0 

21 

12 

6 

8 

8 

3 

10 

27,5 

0 

22 

12 

6 

8 

11 

3 

7 

43  0 

1.39 

3.24 

22 

2.60 

22 

3.60 

23 

13 

4 

9 

5 

3 

11 

29  2 

,26 

24 

13 

4 

8 

11 

4 

5 

31  3 



.042 

25 

18 

0 

9 

4 

3 

8 

30,4 

,04 

26 

12 

6 

8 

0 

4 

6 

18  5 

03 

27 

12 

0 

8 

2 

3 

10 



0 

28 

12 

0 

8 

4 

3 

8 

36  3 

29 

11 

10 

8 

10 

3 

0 

36  3 

0 

5.90 

29 

3.20 

29 

.52 

30 

11 

10 

8 

10 

3 

0 

2  2 

01 

31 

12 

8 

9 

2 

3 

6 

8.4 

.40 

4.90 
2.92 


3.72 
3.90 


4.20 
2.80 


3.00 
.25 


3.50 


1.76 
.30 
.68 


3.80 

1.54 

.36 


24.8 
60.0 


19.6 


21.6 
10.8 


18.4 
44.0 


10.0 
4  4 


16.0 


14  4 

6.8 
7.36 

1.76 


4 
10.0 
6 


Clear,  bad  odor 

Much  floating  matter,  pecu- 
j  liar  yellow  color,  very 
(  unusual  odor 

Clear,  bad  odor 

Clear,  very  bad  odor 

"     little  odor 

Clear,  very  little  odor 

Turbid,  peculiar  odor  not  na- 
[tural 


Clear,  but  dark  color,  odor.. .. 
Clear,  slight  color  and  odor.. 


Clear,  not  much  odor 

[matter. 
Turbid,    slight  odor,  floating 

Clear,  very  little  odor 

Clear,  odor  noticeable 

Slightly  turbid 

Turbid,  odor  marked 

"        ' '    slight 

' '     no    odor,   in  appear- 
[ance  much  the  same 


*Melted  snow.    .—Inappreciable. 

In  some  respects  the  investigation  is  not  so  complete  as  desired, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  collecting  the  samples  of  water,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  frozen  in  transit.  The  water 
collected  at  Joliet  was  all  obtained  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
with  regularity.  An  examination  of  the  following  table,  showing 
the  chemical  determinations,  will  explain  the  foregoing: 
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TABLE   SHOWING   EFFECT   OF   POLLUTION   AT   JOLIET. 


1886. 


Effect  of  Bridgeport 
Pumps. 


Meteoro- 
logical 
Con  I  iTioNS 


o  <  < 


Ft.    In. 


Ft.  In. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Ft.    In 


Chemical  Deter- 
minations. 


o  '^ 

SB 


Physical  Condition  of  Watbb. 


Dec.     7 
13 

20 

27 

1887. 

Jan.     1 

8 

15 

22 


32.7 

34.8 
ai.8 
—2.7 

1.6 
12.6 
18.1 
43.0 

36  3 


*19 


.04 

.01 

1.39 


11.00 
13.00 
13.20 
18.40 

11.60 
8.40 
5.40 
3.24 

3.20 


.60 
1.80 
3.30 
4.90 


4.20 
3.00 
1.76 

1.54 


16.8 
19.2 
21.6 

24.8 

19.6 
18.4 
10.0 
14.4 

10.0 


Nearly  clear,  bad   odor 

"  "    some  "      

Clear,  bad  odor 

Clear,  bad  odor 

' '    very  little  odor 

' '    dark  color,  some  odor 

Turbid,    floating   matter,    slight 

odor 

Turbid,  slight  odor 


*Melted  snow. 
.^Inappreciable. 

The'  investigation  lias  demonstrated  that  in  winter  the  amount 
of  sewage  pollution  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  amount 
o£  water  that  passes  through  the  canal  from  the  Chicago  river; 
also,  that  not  as  much  sewage  goes  into  the  canal  when  navigation 
is  closed  as  when  it  is  open,  or,  in  other  words,  more  of  the 
sewage  is  deposited  in  the  river  in  winter  than  in  summer  when 
ihe  tugs  and  vessels  stir  it  up. 
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SUMMAEY    OF    OFFICE  WOEK    AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  total  correspondence  of  tlie  Secretary's  office  for  the  year 
1886  embraces  20,914  letters,  etc.,  of  wliicli  number  7,407  were  re- 
ceived and  13,507  sent.  That  of  the  last  quarter  shows  an  aggre- 
gate larger  than  for  any  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  Boaed, 
9,348  communications  being  received  and  sent,  6,755  of  this  num- 
ber being  individual  letters  written  to  each  physician  and  midwife 
in  the  State,  concerning  their  professional  and  legal  relations  with 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  • 

Of  the  publications  of  the  Boaed  there  were  distributed  during- 
the  last  quarter  2,057  copies  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  sixty- 
four  copies  of  the  Seventh,  and  forty-five  copies  of  the  preceding 
annuals;  103  copies  of  the  Ofiicial  Register  of  Physicians;  300 
copies  of  Report  on  Medical  Education;  2,500  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  October  meeting  of  the  Boaed,  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  other  publications. 

During  the  year  there  were  distributed  4,373  copies  of  the 
annual  reports — 2,057  of  the  Eighth,  2,096  of  the  Seventh,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  preceding  volumes;  2,617  copies  of  the  last 
Ofiicial  Register  and  1,213  copies  of  the  Reports  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation fox  1885  and  1886;  10,220  Quarterly  Reports;  5,325  Prevent- 
able Disease  Circulars — 700  Small-pox,  2,900  Diphtheria,  350  Typhoid 
fever,  and  1,375  Scarlet-fever;  500  Vaccination  Circulars  and  10,000. 
Vaccination  Certificates;  1,000  copies  of  Public  Health  Laws  and 
Sanitary  Memoranda;  2,000  blanks  for  vital  statistics  and  accom- 
panying circulars  of  instruction  and  blanks  for  the  sanitary  in- 
spection of  300,000  houses  and  premises. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report,  a  volume  of  686  pages,  including 
the  Report  on  Medical  Education,  has  been  printed  and  completed, 
and  is  now  being  distributed.  A  special  edition  of  the  section  in 
the  appendix  pertaining  to  Medical  Education  has  been  prepared 
and  distributed. 

Certificates  mid  Licenses: 

Applications  for  certificates  authorizing  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  State  to  the  number  of  580  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  99  of  these  during  the  last  quarter,  and    437  original  certifi- 
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cates  and  6  duplicates  have  been  issued.  The  diplomas  of  10 
colleges,  presented  by  23  graduates,  have  been  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  examination  on  branches  or  subjects  omitted  by  the 
schools.  In  addition  to  these,  42  applications  were  refused,  owing 
to  inability  of  the  applicant  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Medical-Practice  Act  or  the  rules  of  the  Board  based  thereon. 
Of  the  total  437  original  certificates  issued,  424  were  to  graduates 
of  medical  colleges,  6  were  to  practitioners  of  more  than  19  years' 
practice  in  the  State,  and  6  were  to  candidates  who  passed  an  ex- 
amination by  the  Board.  One  itinerant  license  for  one  month 
was  issued. 

To  midwives,  86  certificates  have  been  issued,  17  of  them  during 
the  last  quarter,  43  to  graduates,  31  to  successful  candidates  upon 
examination,  and  12  upon  years  of  practice  in  the  State;  7  appli- 
cations have  been  refused  during  the  year  mainly  because  of  fail- 
ure to  pass  the  examination. 

Tlie  Medical-Practice  Act: 

•Fewer  complaints  have  arisen  under  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Medical-Practice  Act  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Only  147  such  were  received  in  the  office  of  the  Board  during 
1886,  and  the  large  majority  of  these  were  adjusted  without  formal 
action.  In  three  cases  the  circumstances  were  sufficiently  grave 
to  leave  the  Board  no  alternative  but  the  revocation  of  the  certifi- 
cate upon  full  proof  of  "unprofessional  and  dishonorable  conduct." 
Frequent  evidence  is  received  of  the  good  work  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Health  in  connection  with  the  Medical-Practice 
Act  of  that  State.  That  Board,  although  practically  without 
means  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  doing  all  it  could  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  State  from  professional  incompetence  and 
humbuggery.  The  Board  should  be  sustained,  not  alone  by  the 
reputable  members  of  the  profession,  but  by  a  liberal  appro- 
priation. 

VUal  Statistics: 

The  time  and  attention  of  the  Secretary  have  been  largely  de- 
moted during  the  year  to  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  and  the  compilation  of  vital  statistics.  Every  physi- 
cian and  midwife  in  the  State  has  been  personally  addressed  on 
this  subject.  A  great  many  suggestions  have  been  received,  some 
of  them  useful  and  wise,  but  very  many  utterly  impracticable. 
Probably  80  per  cent,  of  the  profession  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  but  it  is  apparent  after 
ten  years'  experience  that  too  much  is  exacted  of  the  physician 
under  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  With  the  proposed  amendments 
,  this  objection  will  be  removed,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  within  a  few  years  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths  will  be 
substantially  accurate.  This  implies  that  the  householder,  parent, 
next  of  kin,  etc.,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  professional  attend- 
ant, be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  required  return  to 
the  county  clerk.      In  a  few  counties   there  is  an   indisposition    to 
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afford  the  county  clerk  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  his  duty  fully  under  the  law.  This  is  a  short-sighted 
policy,  for  these  records  of  births  and  deaths  are  of  direct  import- 
ance to  the  counties  themselves  from  every  standpoint — social, 
sanitary  and  legal.  The  expense  of  one  litigated  case  arising  from 
defective  records — and  such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare  and  will 
increase  in  frequency  with  the  lapse  of  years — would  more  than 
defray  the  cost  of  the  necessary  books  and  blanks  and  the  hire  of 
clerical  service. 

The  Public  Health: 

Asiatic  cholera  continues  its  menace  to  the  public  health,  both 
of  Europe  and  America.  Occasional  cases  are  reported  in  Austria 
and  Austria-Hungary,  and  one  or  two  have  occurred  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  A  more  direct  threat  to  the  United  States,  and 
especially  to  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  is  in  its  ravages  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  of  South  America.  Notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic measures  enforced  by  Chili,  a  recent  telegram  states  that  the- 
disease  has  penetrated  the  cordon  established  along  the  Andes  and 
has  appeared  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  Governor  of  Texas  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  have  instituted  measures  of 
precaution,  the  former  having  declared  a  rigid  quarantine  against 
vessels  from  all  the  cholera-infected  ports  of  South  America,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  apprehension  among  the  gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  seaports.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger 
to  this  country  for  the  coming  summer  is  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  first  cases  at  Toulon  in  1883.  The  preventive  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  since  that  time — and  which,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  has  had  a  markedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  country — is  now  more  than  ever  important. 
There  is  danger  that  the  immunity  which  has  thus  far  obtained 
may  lull  communities  and  the  public  generally  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  and  lead  to  neglect  of  sanitary  work  or  an  abandonment  of 
the  systematic  effort  to  secure  the  best  condition  of  every  locality. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  at  the  close  of  winter  this 
work  should  be  vigorously  resumed,  and  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree of  cleanliness  of  dwellings  and  premises,  outhouses  and  be- 
longings of  every  description,  of  alleys,  streets  and  public  places^ 
and  of  every  public  institution  should  be  reached,  and  maintained. 
Experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  ravages  of  a 
cholera  epidemic  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  filth  or  cleanli- 
ness, the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  water  supply,  the  purity  or 
pollution  of  the  soil,  and  the  general  wholesomeness  of  a  given 
locality.  The  history  of  the  present  epidemic  in  Spain,  France 
and  Italy  simply  corroborates  this  experience.  The  main  theory  of 
cholera  prevention  is  summed  up  in  the  aphorism  upon  the  house- 
to-house  inspection  blanks  of  the  Board,  to-wit:  Cleanliness  is- 
the  best  safeguard  against  Asiatic  cholera. 
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Small-2:)0X  and  Other  Diseases: 

Reports  of  small-pox  have  been  received  during  the  quarter  from 
Shelbyville,  and  one  case  occurred  in  the  jail  at  Springfield.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  cases  in  Shelbyville  were  varicella  or 
chicken-pox,  which  disease  is  known  to  have  existed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians  at  that  place.  The  pre- 
cautions taken,  the  character  of  the  disease  in  the  outset  being 
suspicious  and  not  well  defined,  are  to  be  commended.  A  supply 
of  vaccine  virus  was  furnished,  and  no  other  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. 

The  case  in  the  Springfield  jail  was  that  of  a  prisoner  confined 
only  a  short  time  previously.  He  had  been  brought  from  East 
St.  Louis,  but  inquiry  at  that  place  failed  to  reveal  other  cases, 
and  the  origin  is  still  unknown.  All  unprotected  inmates  of  the 
jail  were  at  once  vaccinated  with  virus  furnished  by  the  Board, 
concerning  the  results  of  which  one  of  the  attending  physicians 
furnished  the  following  report,  which  makes  a  very  good  showing 
for  bovine  virus: 

"Springfield,  III,  December  31,  1886. 

"Sir: — The  following  report  concerning  the  vaccinations  made  in 
the  Sangamon  County  Jail  is  respectfully  submitted:  You  fur- 
flished  me  twenty  points  of  bovine  virus,  which  I  used  on  nine- 
teen men.  The  greater  number  had  been  vaccinated  in  childhood 
or  infancy,  but  the  scars  in  all  cases  were  very  dim.  Of  the  nine- 
teen vaccinated,  a  typical  result  was  obtained  in  fourteen  cases; 
in  one  case  the  resulting  "cicatrix  was  perfect,  but  of  small  size; 
four  failed  to  'take;'  of  these  four  two  had  suffered  from  small- 
pox. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  my  experience  where  bovine  virus  has 
been  markedly  successful. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Utley. 
To  John  H.  Eauch,  M.  D.  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 
Springfield,  III." 

Dr.  Wilcox,  who  vaccinated  some  thirty-five  of  the  inmates,  cor-^ 
roborates  the  statement  of  Dr.  Utley  relative  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  bovine  virus  used.  The  prompt  action  of  the  local  author- 
ities no  doubt  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  jail. 

Scarlet  fever  has  been  quite  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  still  remains  at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  although  not 
as  yet  in  epidemic  form  in  any  locality.  In  Englewood,  Cook 
county,  there  were  reported  fifteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  with  ten 
deaths,  and  thirty-seven  cases  of  diphtheria,  with  fifteen  deaths,  in 
a  total  population  of  13,000,  during  the  three  months.  In  Renault, 
Monroe  county,  fifty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  reported,  with  four 
deaths;  and  in  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  a  number  of  cases,  with 
two  deaths. 

The  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Streator,  La  Salle  county,  has 
abated,  but  no  returns  of  the  total  number  of  cases  and  deaths 
have  been    received    as    yet.     A    communication    from   the   healtli 
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■  officer  states  that  tlie  mortality  from  the  disease  formed  fully  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  death  rate.  A  few  cases  Jiave  also  been  re- 
ported at  Moweaqua,  Shelby  county,  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
.State.  In  all  these  localities  the  preventable  disease  circulars  of 
the  BoAED  have,  been  furnished,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
^plicable  to  the  several  diseases  have  been  followed. 

General  Health  of  the  State: 

The  general  health  of  the  State  remains  unusually  good,  so  that 
more  prominence  is  given  to  the  relatively  few  outbreaks  of  the 
contagious  diseases  than  there  would  be  under  ordinary  circum- 
;  stances.  An  exception  to  this  general  statement  might  be  made 
in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  which  has  been  quite  prevalent  in 
some  localities  under  conditions  which  point  to  impure  water  sup- 
plies as  the  chief  factor.  The  long  continued  dry  weather  had 
much  to  do  with  affecting  the  character  of  the  water;  in  many 
instances  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply  gave  out,  and  cisterns, 
wells,  and  springs  ran  dry,  or  were  so  much  lowered  that  the  usual 
degree  of  dilution  of  organic  and  other  impurities  did  not  obtain. 
The  experience  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  pushing  the  system- 
atic investigation  of  the  water  supply  of  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages already  begun  by  the  Boaed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  now  demanding  attention,  and  the  need  of  a  prop- 
erly equipped  laboratory  for  water  and  food  analysis  under  the 
direction  of  the  Boaed  is  obvious. 

Water  supplies  and  Analyses: 

In  this  connection  the  following  reports  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Long 
concerning  the  water  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  the 
Illinois  river  are  submitted.  These  examinations  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  study  of  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  Chicago  sewage  in 
the  canal  and  river  begun  last  summer.  The  conditions  which 
prevailed  during  these  recent  examinations  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  earlier  studies.  The  low  temperature,  ice  formation, 
■etc.,  reduce  the  rate  of  oxidation  to  the  minimum,  and  the  chemi- 
cal determinations,  although  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  for  final 
conclusions,  show  a  marked  contrast  to  those  given  in  the  Secre- 
tary's report  at  the  last  meeting  upon  the  Water  Supply  and 
Sewage  Disposal  of  Chicago. 


Free  ammonia, 

Alb.  ammonia. 

Oxygen  need, 
1,000;000  parts. 

1,000,000  parts. 

1,000,000  parts. 

1886- 

Dec.     6 

ISfo  mark. . . 

3.70 

..56 

17.6 

Water  nearly  clear,  bad  odor. 

Dec.     7 

Joliet 

11.00 

.60 

16.8 

"              "               "■ 

Dec.     9 

Ottawa 

1.52 

.54 

10.4 

Clear,  very  little  odor. 

Dec.  1.^ 

Joliet 

13.00 

1.80 

19.3 

Nearly  clear,  odor  marked. 

Dec.  13 

No  mark. .. 

.5.74 

3.60 

15.3 

' '           some  odor. 

Dec.  18 

Bridgeport. 

17.6 

4.80 

38.8 

' '           very  bad  odor. 

Dec.  20 

Joliet 

13.20 

3.30 

31.6 

'  •           some  odor. 

Dec.  3^ 

Ottawa 

6.80 

1.30 

11.3 

' '           slight  odor. 
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In  the  sample  received  December  6  you  will  observe  that  for 
the  oxygen  consumed  and  albuminoid  ammonia  the  free  ammonia 
appears  small. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Long. 


Free  ammonia, 

Alb.  ammonia, 

Oxygen  used, 
1,000,000  pans. 

1,000,000  parts. 

1,000,000  parts. 

1886- 

Dec.  37 

Joliet 

18.40 

4.90 

24.8 

Clear,witli  bad  odor ;  much  float- 
ing matter. 

Dec.   28 

Ottawa 

.96 

2.93 

60.0 

Yellow  color;  very  miaemal 
odor. 

1887— 

Jan.     1 

Joliet 

11.60 

3.72 

19.6 

Clear,  with  bad  odor. 

Jan.     3 

Lockport .. 

9.30 

3.90 

21.6 

Clear,  with  very  bad  odor. 

Jan.     4 

Ottawa 

8.20 

3.70 

10.8 

Clear,  little  odor. 

I  think  the  figures  begin  to  show  some  interesting  points.  It 
will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  make  a  few  more  tests  before  drawing 
conclusions. 

Tours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Long. 

Prof.  Long  has  also  analyzed  for  the  Boaed  samples  of  water 
sent  from  Tower  Hill,  Shelby  county,  suspected  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  sickness  and  death  in  a  family  near  that  place.  Prof. 
Long's  report  is  herewith  submitted: 

Free  ammonia  per  1,000,000  parts 034 

Albuminoid  ammonia  per  1,000,000  parts 093 

Oxygen  consumed  per  1,000,000  parts 1.04 

The  water  is  very  hard  and  without  unpleasant  taste.  A  slight 
sediment  deposits  on  standing,  which  contains  iron  and  organic 
matter.  The  tests  show  more  albuminoid  ammonia  than  desirable, 
but  as  the  oxygen  consumption  is  low  I  do  not  think  we  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  condemning  the  water. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Long. 

Samples  of  water  from  Springfield  have  also  been  examined, 
with  the  following  results: 

Free  amm.  Alb.  amm.  Oxyc/en  vsed 

j)er  xier  p^r 

1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

Mark.  parts.  parts.       ■  parts. 

M.  E.  H 043  .038  .16  clear  and  hard 

W.  C,  water  con ' 016  .024  1.44  clear  and  hard 

Both  waters  contain  small  amounts  of  organic  matter,  but 
scarcely  enough  to  point  to  dangerous  contamination.  M.  E.  H. 
shows  only  a  slight  test  for  chlorides.  The  second  water  contains, 
more,  but  the  organic  matter  is  much  less. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Long. 

B.  H.— 5 
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Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  of  Chicago: 

Referring  to  tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the  Water  Supply 
and  Sewage  Disposal  of  Chicago,  the  Boaed  made  a  successful 
effort  to  secure  a  further  appropriation  from  the  city  council  of 
Chicago  for  the  Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Commission  in  oi'der 
to  enable  it  to  complete  its  work.  This  is  already  in  an  advanced 
state  of  forwardness,  and  a  preliminary  report  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished. But  the  original  appropriation  was  largely  expended,  un- 
der insti'uctions,  in  examining  various  suggested  plans  which,  after 
thorough  investigation,  were  found  to  be  inadequate  or  enormously 
costly.  The  best,  if  not  the  only  feasable  plan — that  so  frequently 
recommended  in  the  Secretary's  reports  to  this  Boaed  during  the 
last  ten  years — namely:  Adequate  dilution  of  the  sewage  by  lake 
water  so  that  it  will  be  inoffensive  to  the  senses  in  the  canal  and 
not  injurious  to  the  potability  of  the  water  of  the  Illinois  river 
— remains  to  be  fully  elaborated  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of 
2,500,000  in  the  Cook  county  drainage  district.  This  population 
will,  it  is  computed,  be  reached  within  the  next  thirty  years,  and 
it  would,  obviously,  be  neither  prudent  from  a  sanitary  standpoint 
nor  economical  on  financial  grounds  to  plan  for  less  than  this 
number.  It  is  estimated  that  the  necessary  waterways  to  carry 
the  sewage  of  such  a  population,  properly  diluted,  to  the  Illinois 
river  would  involve  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  from  $10,000,000  to 
$12,000,000.  In  a  work  of  such  magnitude  the  outlay  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  the  necessary  surveys  and  investigations  may 
save  many  thousands.  It  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Boaed 
to  urge  this  consideration  upon  the  municipal  authorities  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Of  more  urgent  practical  importance  is  the  necessity  for  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  operation  of  the  full  plant  at  the  Bridge- 
port pumping  station  whenever  the  interests  of  the  public  health 
may  require.  Daring  the  last  year  the  sewage  dilution  has  been 
only  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  volumes,  while  the  Secretary's 
observation  and  study  warrant  the  estimate  that  fourteen  volumes 
of  dilution  is  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  sanitary  requirements 
— which  include  a  constant  cleansing  of  the  Chicago  river  and  its 
branches,  an  inoffensive  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  canal,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  Illinois  river.  The 
pumps  have  been  remodeled  during  the  last  year,  and  are  now 
fully  capable  of  securing  this  minimum  dilution  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
plant  and  the  maximum  operation  of  the  pumps  whenever  required 
should  not  be  withheld. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


OF  THE 


ILLINOIS    STATE    BOAED     OF    HEALTH, 

FOR  THE 

Fiscal  Year  ended  September  30,  1886. 

state  Board  of  Health— Dr. 

To  State  Treasurer  : 

Balance  of  Regular  Appropriations,  October  1, 1885 $10,814  83 

Balance  of  Contingent  Fund,  available  October  1,  1885 40,000  00 

Regular  AppropriaTtions,  taking  effect  July  1,  1886 12, 000  00 

$63,814  82 

To  Treasurer  of  Board: 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1885 $321  37 

Office  Receipts  for  tbe  year  ended  September  30, 1886 771  00 

$1,093  37 

$63,907  19 

State  Board  of  Health— Gr. 

By  payment  on  all  accounts  as  per  itemized  statement $12,834  68 

By  unexpended  balance  of  Regular  Appropriations,  October  1, 1886 10,235  04 

By  unexpended  Contingent  Fund,  October  1,  1886 40,000  00 

By  unexpended  balance  in  bands  of  Treasurer  of  Board,  October  1, 1886 837  47 

$63, 907  19 


ITEMIZED  STATEMENT  OP  EXPENDITURES 

OP  THE 

ILLINOIS    STATE    BOAED    OF    HEALTH, 

FOB  THE 

Fiscal  Year  ended  September  30,  1886. 

Salary  of  Secretary $3,000  00 

•Clerical  services 6,277  50 

Expenses  of  Board  and  Secretary  attending  meetings  and  making  sanitary  in- 
vestigations    1,059  60 

Stationery,  Printing  and  Binding 703  69 

Legal  services  and  expenses  incident  to  suits  in  connection  with  Medical-Practice 

Act 583  95 

Expressage 377  70 

Postage 319  00 

Medical  and  sanitary  journals,  books  and  newspapers 234  09 

Telegrams 115  00 

Janitor 96  00 

Telephone,  rent  and  moving  same 49  00 

Laundry  (office  towels) 12  00 

Sundries 8  15 

$13,834  68 

Total  from  Regular  Appropriations $12,579  78 

Total  from  Office  Receipts 254  90 

^^  $12, 834  6& 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  TRBASUKEK 


ILLINOIS     STATE    BOAED     OF    HEALTH, 

Fiscal  Yeae  ended   Septembee  30,  1886. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health: 

Gentlemen — Your  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  tlie  receipts  and^dis- 
■bursements  of  his  olSce  for  the  period  commencing  with  the  date  of  his  last  Annual  Report,  October 
1, 1885,  and  ending  (September  30, 1886 : 

General  Account — Dr. 

Balance  to  credit  of  General  Account,  September  30, 1885 $331  37 

Received  of  Dr.  John  H.  Ranch  Secretary: 

Office  Receipts  for  October,  1885 $45  00 

"               "      November,  1885 50  00 

"               "      December,  1885 24  00 

"               "      January,1886 35  00 

"               "      February,  1886 35  00 

"               "      March,  1886 176  00 

"                "      AprU,  1886 128  00 

"               "      May,1886 93  00 

"               "      June,l886. 63  00 

"                "      July,  1886 43  00 

"                "      August,1886 35  00 

"               "      September,  1886 45  00 

771  OO- 


Total  accountability $1,093  37 

General  Account — Cr. 

Accounts  paid  by  order  of  the  Board  for  indebtedness  accrued  during  the  quarters  preceding  the' 
respective  meetings : 

Tanuary,  1886,  Meeting — for  quarter  ending  December  31, 1885 — 

Expenses  incident  to  suits  in  connection  with  Medical -Practice  Act $65  50 

April,  1886,  Meeting — tor  quarter  ended  March  31, 1886 — 

R.  E.  Starkweather,  clerical  service $16  00 

R-  McWilliams,  legal  services 25  00 

Expenses  incident  to  suits  in  connection  with  Medical-Practice  Act 4  50 

July,  1886,  Meeting— for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1886 — 

Chicago  Legal  News,  Printing  Briefs,  "Williams  vs.  Peaple $36  00 

Court  fee  bill,  People  vs.  Banton 2  00 

October,  1886,  Meeting— tor  quarter  ended  September  30, 1886— 

Barnard  &  Gunthorpe,  printing $73  50 

Expenses  incident  to  suits  in  connection  with  Medical-Practice  Act 24  40 

Brown,  Pettibone  &  Kelly,  printing 8  00 

Total  disbursements $354  90 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 1886 837  47 


$65  50 

$45  00 
$38  00. 

$105  90> 
$1,093  3r 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  CLARK,  Treasurer, 
Audited  and  approved: 

wiAiHls^Kl^r'!    uditin,  Com^nUtee. 
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Eeport  on  the  State  Sanitary  Survey. 

YiTAL  Statistics  op  Illinois  and  Coroners'  Inquests^ 

Meteorological  Tables. 

Eeport  on  State  Medicine  in  1886. 


Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. 

Spkingpield,  III. 
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hXATE   SANITAET   SUEVEY  AND   HOUSE-TO-HOUSE   IN- 
SPECTION. 


In  October,  1883,  the  State  Board  of  Health  took  the  first 
formal  actioiD  which  led  to  a  systematic  hoase-to-house  inspection 
and  sanitary  survey  of  the  State.  Tiie  details  of  this  work — 
copies  of  the  circular-letters,  blanks,  forms,  schedules,  instructions, 
etc. — and  its  results  up  to  the  close  of  1885  are  given  in  full  in 
the  Eighth  Annual  Eeport,  pp.  83-282  of  the  Appendix. 

The  work  Avas  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1886  and  has  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  near  the  close  of  the  year  when 
it  was  suspended  '  by  cold  weather.  An  aggregate  of  499,832  in- 
spections and  re-inspections  have  now  been  made — embracing  every 
important  item  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  status  of  335,547  prem- 
ises in  398  cities,  towns  and  villages  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  1,677,734  inhabitants.  In  all  but  three  of  these  places  work  was 
begun  prior  to  1886,  but  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  aggregate 
number  of  inspections — exclusive  of  Chicago— was  only  224,360,  so 
that  the  increase  during  1886  has  been  considerably  over  100  per 
cent.  A  large  number  (164,285)  of  these,  however,  were  re-in- 
spections— the  actual  number  of  additional  premises  inspected 
amounting  to  113,162. 

The  following  gross  totals,  covering  both  years  of  the  house-to- 
house  inspection,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  accomplished: 


Total  nUmbenof;origina]  inspections 335,547 

Total  number  of  re-inspections Ifi4, 285 

Aggregate  inspections  and  re-inspections 499,832 

Total  number  of  |4efective  conditions  and  nnisances  disclosed 643,780 

Total  number  of  such  conditions  and  nuisances  remedied  or  abated 598, 72fr 

Character  of  defective  conditions  and  nnisances: 

Sites  of  houses— undrained,  damp,  etc 30,030' 

Basements  and  cellars — damp,  unventilated,  unclean,   etc 225, 040 

Cesspools,  sinks  and  drains — foul,  untrapped,  leaky,  etc 30,158 

Privies — foul,  overflowing,  improperly  located,  etc 177,952 

Water  closets— untrapped,  foul,  etc 4, 847 

Yards— damp,  unclean,  fl. thy, etc 91,211 

Watersupply:    Cistern — suspected,  bad,  etc 28,592 

Well — suspected,  bad,  etc 34,196 

NiTisances — by  animals 13, 945 

—public 3,151 

—private 14,658 

Enormous  as  is  the  aggregate  of  defective  sanitary  conditions 
and  nuisances  disclosed  by  these  inspections,  their  practical  value 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  such  conditions  remedied  and  nuisances 
abated — fully  93  per  cent.  That  this  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  public  health  and  welfare  is  beyond  question.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  comments  upon  the  first 
years's  work. 


Following  are  the  sanitary  surveys  of    15^  additional  cities  and 
towns,  made  or  perfected  in  1886: 


SANITAEY  SURVEY  OF  ALTON. 


By  Prop.  William  Mc Adams. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Alton,  the  most  important 
town  of  Madison  county,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  in  latitude  38  deg.  32  min.  north,  longitude  90 
deg.  12  min,  west.  It  is  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  river,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and 
the  same  distance  above  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Beside  the  river 
highway,  three  railroads  enter  the  city:  The  Chicago,  Alton  &  St. 
Louis,  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1818,  and  incorporated  in  1837.  Its 
population  in  1870,  according  to  the  United  States  census  report, 
was  8,665;  in  1880,  the  population  was  8,975.  The  present  esti- 
mated population  is  about  11,000,  about  1,500  under  5  years  of 
age.  In  1880  the  number  of  persons  of  native  birth  was  6,952,  of 
foreign  birth,  2,023.  The  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  in 
1870  was  380;  in  1880,  595.  The  present  estimated  number  of 
persons  of  native  birth  is  about  7,700,  of  European  birth,  about 
2,650;  negroes  and  mulattoes,  650;  Asiatics,  2. 

No  meteorological  observations  have  been  regularly  recorded  in 
the  city. 

ToPOGEAPHY. — The  surrounding  country  might  be  called  hilly, 
the  upper  general  level  near  the  city  limits  being  furrowed  by 
deep  ravines,  that  connect  with  short  valleys  which  quickly  dis- 
charge the  rainfall  into  the  Mississippi.  There  are  several  of 
these  short  drainage  valleys  having  a  southerly  course,  and  which, 
near  their  entrance  into  the  river,  have  a  depth  of  over  150  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  heights.  The  upper 
part  of  the  sides  of  these  valleys  is  a  peculiar  light-colored,  finely 
comminuted,  marly  clay,  known  to  geologists  as  loess,  but  called 
by  some  "bluff  clays,"  since  it  is  only  found  in  any  considerable 
quantity  along  the  course  of  rivers.  At  Alton  the  loess  is  from 
50  to  75  feet  in  thickness.  The  greater  part  of  the  sides  of  these 
valleys  is,  however,  of  limestone.  The  valleys  were,  no  doubt, 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  glacial  epoch,  by  the  erosive 
power    of    vast   quantities    of   ice,    carried  by  the    receding   waters 
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into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  all  the  sedimentary  deposits, 
perhaps  there  is  none  so  clean  and  free  from  deleterious  sanitary 
conditions  as  the  loess. 

There  is  very  little  low  ground  and  no  marshes  in  the  city 
limits,  but  just  below  where  the  Mississippi  makes  a  bend  to  the 
south,  there  commences  a  tract  of  somewhat  low  and  exceeding 
fertile  land,  lying  between  the  bluff  and  the  river,  and  known  as 
the  "Great  American  Bottom."  It  is,  however,  mostly  under  cul- 
tivation, and  excepting  perhaps  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  there 
are  no  low  moist  lands  in  the  vicinity. 

The  high  lands  in  the  city  and  vicinity  are  about  200  feet  above 
the  Mississippi  at  the  low  water  stage,  and  about  485  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  altitude  of  the  low  lands  or  bottoms  above  the 
sea  level  is  something  over  300  feet.  The  average  is  nearly  400 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  direction  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  Alton  is  east  and  west> 
and  the  trend  of  the  bluffs  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  no  forests  near  the  city,  it  being  bordered  by  grass 
lands,  farms  and  market  gardens. 

The  topographical  features  of  Alton  and  vicinity  are  eminently 
favorable  from  a  sanitary  view.  The  site  of  the  city  being  origi- 
nally hilly,  the  grade  has  been  improved,  but  the  original  con- 
formation has  not  been  materially  changed.  The  original  water 
courses  passing  through  the  city  are  small,  and  have  been  modi- 
fied, one,  the  Piasa  creek,  being  arched  with  stone  and  used  as  a 
sewer  through  the  main  business  part  of  the  city.  The  streams, 
however,  have  not  been  materially  diverted.  The  geueral  surface 
slope  of  the  city  is  south  toward  the  Mississippi. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  city  is  what  is  called  made-land;  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Piasa  creek  it  has  been  filled  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet  or  more  with  clay  and  rock,  and  now  forms  part  of 
the  levee,  covered  with  Macadam.  This  is  a  public  highway  and 
not  built  upon  to  any  extent.  Beside  the  Piasa  creek  there  is 
another  small  stream — Shield's  branch — emptying  into  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  bed  of  this  stream  is 
about  40  feet  in  width.  Both  these  streams  carry  off  water 
rapidly,  the  banks  being  of  rock  or  hard  ground.  There  are  no 
deposits  of  organic  matter,  nor  dams,  nor  falls,  except  over  ledges 
of  rock  in  places. 

The  drainage  of  the  city,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  a  surface 
character,  is  either  connected  directly  by  the  street  gutters  with 
the  river,  or  goes  into  the  streams  named  above  and  is  quickly 
carried  away.  There  are  a  number  of  what  are  called  "sink  holes" 
in  the  city;  these  have  been  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
overlying  clay  into  fissures  in  the  underlying  limestone.  These 
fissures  form  natural  subterranean  lines  of  drainage  beneath  the 
city.  The  rainfall  that  goes  into  these  sink  holes  is  quickly  car- 
ried through  the  rock  fissures  into  the  river.     Sometimes,  however, 


the  fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sink  hole  becoming  choked  up, 
and  the  water  no  longer  having  an  outlet,  becomes  a  pond.  The 
water  in  these  ponds  seldom  becomes  so  stagnant  as  to  emit  any 
odor.  Where  these  ponds  have  become  a  nuisance  in  the  city, 
they  have  been  drained  or  filled  up  by  the  authorities. 

No  part  of  the  city  is  subject  to  overflow.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  wells,  the  water  from  which  is  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  geological  site  of  the  city  and  vicinity  belong  to  the 
Quaternary,  and  for  the  most  part  consists  of  the  light  bujBf  clays 
or  loess,  so  commonly  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  this  system.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  the  loess  in  the  city  is  about  75  ,feet,  and 
on  the  blufP  immediately  along  the  river  it  lies  directly  on  the 
rock,  the  underlying  drift  clays  being  entirely  absent  or  only 
slightly  exposed.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  river  the  under- 
lying clays  are  seen.  At  the  city  limits,  two  miles  north,  in  a 
deep  railroad  cut,  the  brown  and  bluish  clays  are  seen  beneath 
the  loess,  and  have  a  thickness  of  15  to  20  feet. 

The  bluish  clay  here  presents  the  usual  rounded  boulders  with 
sticks,  portions  of  the  bodies  of  trees,  and  remains  of  other 
vegetation  of  the  glacial  period.  These  underlying  clays  rapidly 
thicken  up  as  one  approaches  the  level  highland  in  leaving  the 
river,  while  the  loess,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  thins  out  and  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  on  the  prairies  a  few  miles  away.  The 
loess  is  unstratified,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  constituents, 
forms  its  own  drainage.  It  contains  no  "sipe-water,"  furnishes  no 
springs,  nor  can  wells  be  successfully  made  in  it.  It  contains  no 
organic  remains  of  any  kind,  except  a  few  fossil  teeth  and  bones 
of  animals  of  the  glacial  epoch.  It  is  the  cleanest,  purest  and 
most  healthful  deposit  of  any  age  for  the  site  of  a  city. 

Tlie  rocks  which  crop  out  in  so  many  places  in  the  city,  and 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  bluff,  belong  to  the  subcar- 
boniferous,  and  lie  just  below  the  coal.  The  rock  is  the  same  as 
that  quarried  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  known  to  geologists  as  the  St. 
Louis  limestone.  It  is  a  white,  durable  rock  and  extensively  used 
in  building,  as  well  as  for  making  white  lime. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  underlying  strata  from  above 
downward  is  as  follows: 

1.  St.  Louis    group  of  tlie  Subcarboniferous. 

2.  Keokuk  "        "  " 

3.  Burlington    •'         "  " 

4.  Kiuderhoolv  ' '        "  " 

5.  Hamilton       ' '        ' '      Devonian. 

6.  Niagara  "        "      Upper  Silurian. 

7.  Cincinnati     "        "      Lower  Silurian. 

8.  Trenton  *"         "  " 

9.  St.  Peter"s  sandstone  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  aggregate  thickness  in  the  maximum  is  something  like  1,500 
feet.  Owing  to  an  upheaval,  all  the  rocks  named  can  be  seen  as 
we  ascend  the  Mississippi  river  from  Alton  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  river,  or  within  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  A  well 
bored    at    the  glass  works,  in   the    lower   part   of   the  city,  to    the 


depth  of  sometliing  over  one  tho"usand.  (1,000)  feet,  did  not  penetrate 
the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  and  hence  was  a  failure  as  an  artesian. 
The  St.  Peter's  sandstone  is  the  great  water-bearing  rock  of  the 
strata  above  named,  yet  many  of  the  limestones  have  permeable 
fissures.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Burling- 
ton, the  latter  being  noted  for  the  springs  that  gush  from  the  out- 
crop. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  in  the  city  and  vicinity  is  toward  the  east 
and  northeast,  and  in  some  places  reaches  the  inclination  of  nearly 
one  hundred  (100)  feet  to  the  mile. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  the  city.  The  coal  measures  proper 
are  just  outside  the  city  limits  to  the  north  and  east.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  coal  is  mined  extensively,  aud  is  of  good  quality. 
The  vein  is  between  two  and  three  feet  in  thickness  and  belongs 
to  the  lower  coal  measures. 

The  surface  soil  in  the  city  and  vicinity  is  a  light  loam,  and 
when  disturbed  seems  to  have  no  malarial  effect.  The  rocks  are 
full  of  fissures,  but  there  are  no  gravel  beds  through  which  water 
might  flow.  No  disease  is  known  to  have  been  due  to  the  soil,  or 
geological  formation,  nor  has  the  spread  of  any  epidemic  been 
connected  with  the  flow  of  the  underground  water. 

Watek  Supply. — The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  derived 
from  the  Mississippi  river.  The  mode  is  known  as  the  Holly  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  town,  or  means  of  contamination,  above  the 
source  of  supply  that  would  affect  it  in  any  way.  The  water  is 
brought  directly  from  the  river  in  iron  pipes,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  conduit  is  16  inches  and  6  inches  in  the  mains.  Besides  a 
fllter  in  the  conduit,  there  are  settling  reservoirs  of  the  capacity 
of  about  500,000  gallons.  The  average  amount  of  water  per  diem 
flowing  into  the  mains  is  about  400,000  gallons,  furnishing  an 
average  of  nearly  40  gallons  to  each  inhabitant.  The  water  mains 
extend  through  the  main  portion  of  the  city,  yet  nearly  every  resi- 
dence has  a  cistern  for  the  storage  of  rain  water  and  it  is  used 
largely  for  domestic  purposes.  Neither  wells  nor  springs  are  in 
general  use. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  public  water  supply  is  favorable 
sanitarily,  and  there  is  no  offensive  odor  or  taste.  There  is  an 
average  of  at  least  200,000  gallons  in  the  reservoirs,  available  in 
case  of  fire.  The  city  is  not  supplied  with  public  fouutairis,  but 
there  are  three  public  watering  troughs  for  horses  and  other  animals. 
There  are  no  public  baths. 

Drainage. —  The  area  included  in  the  city  limits  is  about  seven 
and  one-half  (7^)  square  miles.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  is  closely 
built  upon,  as  compared  with  the  suburban  residences.  The 
drainage  of  the  city  is  good,  and  there  are  no  cellars  that  are 
subject  to  an  intrusion  of  soil  water. 

There  are  three  large  ouilet  sewers  into  the  Mississippi,  one  of 
the  diameter  of  9  feet,  one  of  6  feet,    and    one  of  4  feet.     One  of 
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these  sewers  is  circular,  one  square  and  one  rectangular.  The 
sewers  do  not  retain  any  deposit,  but  are  kept  clean  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  water-flow. 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  city  is  built  upon,  a 
considerable  part  is  not  sewered,  except  by  surface  drains,  which, 
however,  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  capacity  is  sufficient  even 
during  storms.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  sewerage. 

There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  the  drains  from 
houses  to  the  main  sewer,  and  no  odors  are  to  any  degree  per- 
ceptible from  the  openings  or  outlets. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds.— The  general  width  of 
the  roadways  of  the  streets  is  forty  (40)  feet;  of  the  sidewalks 
ten  (10)  feet;  alleys  twenty  (20)  feet.  Sidewalks  are  of  stone, 
brick  and  plank,  and  are  from  4  to  10  feet  in  width.  The  total 
length  of  paved  streets  in  the  city  limits  is  about  thirteen  (13) 
miles.  The  material  used  is  macadam  with  stone  curbing  and 
gutters.  The  total  length  of  the  unpaved  streets  is  seventy-two 
(72)  miles.  The  soil  of  the  streets  is  a  yellowish,  buff  colored 
light  clay.  The  streets  are  very  rarely  unduly  wet  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  The  unpaved  streets  are  higher  in  the  center;  graded 
toward  the  gutters.  There  are  no  underdrains.  There  are  about 
17  miles  of  wooden  foot  pavement,  24  miles  of  stone  flagging  walk, 
3  miles  of  brick  pavement. 

The  streets  are  cleaned  regularly  by  the  city  engineer,  the 
matter  deposited  on  the  roadway  and  in  the  gutters  being  srcaped 
up  with  hoes,  shoveled  into  wagons  and  hauled  away.  The  same 
is  repeated  whenever  necessary.  Streets  are  sprinkled  only  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city.  The  deposits  of  garbage,  ashes,  etc.,  in 
the  alleys  are  regulated  by  ordinance,  and  removed  in  wagons. 
The  arrangement  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Shade  trees  are  planted  along  many  of  the  streets,  especially  in 
the  residence  part,  and  the  streets  leading  out  of  the  city.  The 
trees  are  planted  between  the  sidewalk  and  roadway  and  are 
mostly  hard  and  soft  maples  with  some  elms.  They  are  considered 
beneficial  to  general  health. 

Three  public  parks  belong  to  the  city — Triangle  Park,  State 
Street  Park  and  Seminary  Park.  The  first  two  are  planted  with 
trees.  The  last  is  now  being  graded.  One  thousand  dollars  was 
expended  on  it  last  year,  and  $1,500  is  appropriated  for  it  this 
year.  The  parks  are  all  on  high  ground  and  overlook  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  There  are  no  fountains  in  the  parks,  nor  public 
urinals.  The  parks  are  under  the  management  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets.  There  are  also  two  other  open  public  squares, 
on  one  of  which  is  the  city  hall. 

The  railroad  crossings  in  the  city  are  provided  with  special 
watchmen,  who  give  warning  of  coming  trains.  No  serious  acci- 
dents have  happened. 

Habitations. — There  are  2,500  dwelling  houses  in  the  city  lim- 
its, seven-eighths   of   which    are    occupied   by    their    owners.     The 
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average  occupancy  is  about  five  persons  to  each  dwelling.  Few, 
if  any  houses  are  overtenantecl.  No  diseases  have  been  observed 
which  seem  to  be  due  to  overcrowding,  or  unfitness  of  habitation. 
There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  overoccupancy. 

There  are  city  ordinances  relating  to  the  manner  and  material  of 
which  houses  shall  be  built  within  the  fire  limits.  There  have 
been  no  houses  condemned  during  the  past  year,  as  being  unsafe, 
or  unfit  for  habitation  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  dwellings  have  connection  with  the 
■covered  sewers.     The  rain  water  flows  off  in  the  surface  drains. 

Very  few,  if  any,  dwellings  have  springs,  wells,  cisterns  or  privies 
in  the  basement.  '  A  large  majority  of  the  dwellings  are  isolated, 
with  sufiicient  yard,  or  space  about  them.  As  a  rule,  the  houses 
have  basements  or  cellars.  Few  buildings  are  too  low.  Only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  basements  and  cellars  are  drained,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  necessary.  A  small  per  cent,  of  the  cellars  are 
damp  in  the  spring.  As  a  rule  they  are  mostly  dry  during  the 
year.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  houses  are  furnished  with  the 
proper  bathing  facilities. 

Cellars  under  business  houses,  and  to  a  small  extent  under 
dwellings,  are  used  for  storing  fuel  and  vegetables,  but  ashes  and 
sweepings  are  not  deposited  there.  The  ground  under  the  base- 
ments, as  a  rule,  is  not  cemented.  The  height  of  the  buildings, 
as  compared  with  the  streets,  is  about  two-thirds. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping 
and  living  rooms,  nor  from  dyed  wearing  apparel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  the  gas 
works  are  located  on  Belle  street,  not  very  far  from  the  business 
center  of  the  city.  The  odor  from  the  works,  although  not  espe- 
cially complained  of,  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. The  lime  and  coj^peras  process  of  purification  is  used. 
The  refuse  is  mostly  used  in  filling  up  depressions  in  the  adja- 
cent lots.  The  gas  is  furnished  at  three  and  one-half  {'S^)  dollars 
per  thousand  feet.  The  gas  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  good,  but 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  streets  are  lighted.  There  are  107  gas 
lamps  on  the  streets.  Alleys  are  not  lighted.  Many  business 
houses  are  lighted  by  gas,  but  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the 
dwellings. 

No  precautions  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  grade  of  lighting  gas, 
or  oils,  and  no  especial  restrictions  placed  on  the  sale  of  kerosene. 
No  serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  explosion  of  coal  oil  in 
the  last  five  years. 

The  electric  light  is  not  in  use,  although  preparations  are  in 
process  for  its  introduction. 

Gaebage. — Ordinances  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  garbage 
and  excreta,  and  penalties  are  attached  if  parties  fail  to  remove 
the  same,  after  being  notified  by  the  authorities.     The  law  is  fairly 
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complied  with.  Kitchen  refuse  is  not  required  to  be  removed  in 
covered  vessels.  Garbage,  etc.,  is  hauled  away  once  a  week.  The 
arrangement  seems  satisfactory.  Garbage  is  not  destroyed  l)y  fire, 
and  dead  animals  are  either  buried  or  dumped  into  the  Mississippi 
river  and  carried  away. 

No  cess-pools  are  in  use.  The  sewers  are  frequently  flushed 
from  the  fire-plugs.  Dwellings  depend  on  privy  vaults.  There  is 
no  especial  ordinance  for  the  cleaning  and  construction  of  such 
vaults,  unless  they  are  complained  of   as  nuisances. 

No  contamination  by  privy  vaults,  of  cisterns  nor  of  wells, 
which  are  rarely  in  use,  has  been  brought  to  notice. 

Markets  and  Food  Supply. — The  markets  of  the  city  are  estab- 
lished by  custom.  There  are  nine  (9)  private  meat  markets.  The 
city  has  no  public  building  for  markets.  Grocery  stores  also  sell 
salt  meats,  fish  and  vegetables  in  season.  There  are  seventy-three 
(7r5)  family  grocery  stores.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  marshal  to 
make  inspection  of  food  placed  on  the  market  when  his  attention 
is  called  to  the  matter,  or  he  has  reason  to  believe  unwholesome 
food  is  being  offered  for  sale. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat  is  excellent  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity.  No  meat,  nor  fish,  has  been  condemned  during  the  past 
year.  Vegetables  are  brought  to  town  in  wagons  from  tlie  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  good.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be  sold  without  regard  to  any 
special  regulations.  Producers  can  sell  directly  to  the  consumer. 
There  has  been  no  prosecution  under  the  State  law  in  regard  to 
these  matters.     No  oleomarp-arine  is  sold  as  butter. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
kets are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and  from  the 
Stock  Yard  at  St.  Louis.  The  number  slaugtered  during  the  past 
year  for  city  consumption  was  as  follows: 


Cost. 


Beeves . 
Hogs  . . 
Sheep... 
Calves . 


.$200, 000 
10,000,  132,000 
4,000:        16,000 


4,000 
0,000, 

4,000: 

3,000|        18,000 


Total  cost  of  meat 

Total  cost  of  fresh  lish  about 


^(56,000 
!i;3,000 


A  considerable  number  of  hogs  were  also  packed  for  shipment. 
No  animals  have  been  condemned  the  past  year,  and  the  system 
seems  to  be  satisfactory.  Three  years  ago  a  butcher  was  fined 
heavily  for  selling  diseased  meat. 

Slaughter  houses  are  erected  at  private  expense  and  are  mostly 
oiitside  the  city  limits.  Fat  and  tallow  are  rendered  at  the 
slaughter  houses;  hones  and  offal  are  sent  to  a  rendering  estab- 
lishment outside  the  city.  But  little  refuse  is  fed  to  hogs,  and 
the  meat  of  these  is  not  considered  as  good  as  corn-fed  hogs. 
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Manufactories  and  Trades. — There  are  no  manufactoring  es- 
tablishments in  the  city  that  are  considered  nnisances.  There  are 
a  number  of  large  establishments,  such  as  glass  works,  woolen 
mills,  tobacco  works,  plow  factory,  agricultural  works,  mills, 
breweries,  etc.,  etc.,  employing  several  thousand  men,  women  and 
young  persons.  Nothing  from  these  factories  pollutes  the  water 
supply,  nor  do  they  emit  noxious  gases  or  vapors  that  generate 
disease  among  the  workmen. 

Women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  woolen  mills,  the  tobacco 
factory  and  the  pickle  factory,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  subject  to 
any  disease  due  to  their  occupation.  Their  hours  for  labor  are 
from  7  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from  1  to  6  in  the  evening. 

Children  are  employed  in  the  factories  named  above.  They  also 
work  ten  hours.  The  youngest  of  these  children  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.     No    disease   seems  to    be  due   to  their  employment. 

The  ventilation  in  these  factories  seems  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  arrangements  for  the  privies  and 
water  closets. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — There  is  but  one  hospital 
in  the  city,  the  St.  Joseph's,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Number  of  beds,  25.  A  new  hospital  is  in  course  of 
erection  with  50  beds.  If  the  patients  are  unprovided  with  means, 
the  city  or  county  pays  the  expense  of  their  care. 

There  are  no  free  dispensaries.  The  hospital  accommodations 
seem  to  be  satisfactory.  Some  paupers  are  sent  to  the  county 
poor  farm.  Quite  a  number  of  suffering  or  indigent  persons  in  the 
cily  are  provided  for  by  the  county.  Very  few  needy  persons 
suffer  during  the  winter  owing  to  this  charitable  arrangement. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  township  for  its  public  charities  amounts 
to  about  15,000.  The  poor  are  attended  by  the  county  physician. 
There  is  no  ambulance  system. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  police  force  is  appointed  annually  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  The  force  numbers  ten 
(10),  including  the  captain  of  the  night  police  and  city  marshal. 
There  are  six  night  patrolmen  and  a  captain. 

The  percentage  of  sickness  among  the  police  is  very  small. 

»There  are  two  lock-ups,  with  separate  cells  for  the  sexes.  The 
air  space  for  average  occupancy  is  500  cubic  feet  per  cell.  The 
sanitary  care  of  the  prison  is  in  the  care  of  the  marshal.  There 
is  fair  ventilation  in  the  city  prison,  but  the  privy  arrangements 
and  bathing  facilities  are  only  ordinary. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  thirteen  per  month.  Yagrants 
are  kept  separate  from  prisoners.  A  rock  pile  is  provided  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  among  vagrants. 

The  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the  city  hall.  It  is  heated  by  a 
large  stove  in  the  hallway.  The  cells  are  4  by  6^  and  7  feet  high. 
No  epidemics  have  occurred.  The  meals  are  furnished  from  the 
laotel  table.     There  are  no   houses  of   prostitution  known  as  such. 
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Saloons. — There  are  forty-two  (42)  places  in  the  city  at  which 
intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  One  of  these  is  a  beer  garden.  There 
is  annually  sold  in  the  city  for  consumjjtion  as  follows: 

280,000  gallons  beer costing  $70,000 

35,000      "        ciistilled  spirits .' "        50,000 

This  does  Jiot  include  wines,  bitters  and  other  drinks.  The 
whole  amount  of  drinks  sold  is  about  1150,000  worth.  This  repre- 
sents the  wholesale  cost  to  the  dealers. 

The  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  police  court  for  drunk- 
enness was  80  during  the  past  year.  One  man  died  of  delirium 
tremens. 

The  laws  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  have  not 
been   very  strictly  enforced  during  the  past  year. 

FiEE  Establishments. — The  fire  department  is  organized  by 
city  ordinance,  and  the  firemen  are  paid.  Fire  alarms  are  given 
by  telephone;  this  arrangement,  however,  is  not  always  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  night  time.  There  are  three  hand  reels,  and  two 
horse  reels,  or  hose  carriages,  and  one  hook  and  ladder.  The 
water  is  obtained  from  plugs  connected  with  the  water-works, 
which  gives  a  pressure  of  165  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  There 
are  no  patent  fire ,  extinguishers. 

The  fire  department  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  its  efficiency 
seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The  force  consists  of  one  fire  chief  and 
eight  competent  men.  They  have  five  excellent  and  well  trained 
horses.  The  firemen  are  supposed  to  be  always  near  their  respec- 
tive hose  houses,  of  which  there  are  two,  in  which  they  sleep. 

The  proportion  of  sickness  among  the  firemen  is  very  small, 
nor  has  there  been  any  serious  accidents  among  them.  Their 
character  for  efficiency  and  sobriety  is  good. 

The  loss  of  property  last  year  by  fire  was  $64,475.  There  were 
35  fires  last  year;  17  from  the  use  of  dangerous  and  unfit  lighting 
materials,  apparently,  and  from  heating  apparatus,  1  from  spontane- 
ous combustion,  5  from  locomotive  sparks,  and  12  from  unknown 
causes. 

The  last  year's  expenses  for  the  city  fire  department  was  $4,500. 

Cemeteeies  and  Bueials. — There  is  but  one  cemetery  in  the 
city  limits,  and  the  majority  of  interments  are  made  in  it.  There 
are  two  others  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  sub-soil  drainage  from  land  containing  graves  con- 
taminates springs,  wells,  etc. 

The  average  depth  of  the  graves  is  about  six  feet.  The  soil  is 
a  light  clay,  and  being  on  high  ground  is  comparatively  dry. 

Few  vaults  are  used,  and  there  has  been  no  nuisance  complained 
of,  or.  evil  effects  observed  from  these  cemeteries. 

Burial  permits  are  required. 
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Public  Health  Laws.  Eegulations,  Sanitary  Ofpicials. — A 
health  committee  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  Under  certain  contingencies  the  committee  have  police 
powers.  They  make  an  annual  inspection  of  the  city,  and  oftener 
if  deemed  necessary.  They  meet  only  when  urgent  necessity  re- 
quires. 

The  committee  take  cognizance  of  defective  drainage  or  sewerage^ 
contamination  of  water  supply;  condition  of  privy  vaults;  removal 
of  garbage  and  cleaning  of  private  premises;  condition  of  streets 
and  alleys;  methods  of  burial;  disposition  of  night  soil  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general   health. 

Persons  having  small-pox  or  other  contagious  diseases  are 
isolated,  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  thereof.  The 
board  has  power  to  remove  persons  sick  of  contagious  diseases  to 
special  hospital  or  elsewhere.  The  measures  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee to  restrict  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  when  neces- 
sary, are:  To  close  public  schools  and  prevent  public  meetings;  to 
quarantine  any  house  where  such  disease  exists,  and  generally  to 
enforce  precautions  as  provided  by  city  ordinance. 

Yaccination  is  generally  enforced.  Births,  marriages  and  deaths 
become  matters  of  record,  by  reports  of  physicians  and  clergymen 
to  the  county  clerk. 

Eegistration  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  Disease. — Burials 
are  recorded  by  the  proper  authorities.  Local  statistics  of  cause 
of  death  are  kept  by  the  attending  physician.  Contagious  diseases 
are  reported  to  the  health  committee. 

Neither  small-pox  nor  cholera  has  been  epidemic  here  of  late 
years.  Scarlet-fever  and  typhoid-fever  have  occurred,  but  the 
latter  has  not  been  epidemic,  and  the  mortality  of  both  these  dis- 
eases was  light. 

Malarial  diseases  are  less  prevalent  than  formerly.  Typhoid  con- 
tinues to  a  limited  extent. 

Municipal  Sanitaey  Expenses. — The  appropriations  for  sanitary 
purposes  for  the  past  year  came  from  the  special  and  incidental 
fund,  and  provided  for  sewerage,  setting  out  trees,  cleaning  streets, 
removal  of  garbage,  construction  and  care  of  public  parks,  markets, 
drinking  fountains,  water-works,  repair  of  public  buildings,  ex- 
penses of  board  of  health  and  quarantine  purposes.  The  whole 
amount  was  $13,000. 

Public  Schools. — The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  in 
the  public  schools  last  year  was  fourteen  hundred  (1,400);  average 
attendance  eleven  hundred  (1,100).  There  are  five  (5)  buildings, 
eleven  (11)  grades,  and  twenty-six  (26)  school  rooms. 

School  opens  at  9  A.  M.  Recess  at  10:45  to  11,  and  morning 
session  closes  at  12  o'clock  M.  Afternoon  session  opens  at  1:30, 
recess  from  3  to  3:15,  and  school  closes  at  4:30  P.  M.  The  pupils 
are  not  confined  to  the  room  longer  than  one  and  a  half  hours,  and 
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to  the  seat  longer  than  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  The  teachers 
seem  to  favor  two  sessions  per  day.  The  lower  grades  sit  and 
the  higher  grades  stand  during  recitation. 

It  is  optional  with  pupils  to  study  out  of  school  hours.  The 
time  for  exercise  and  holidays  are  one-half  hour  each  day  during  school 
hours,  exclusive  of  noon  hour,  and  the  holidays  of  two  weeks, 
Christmas,  and  ten  weeks  in  summer. 

Exercise  is  compulsory  only  on  pleasant  days  during  recess. 
Mild  means  of  correction  are  generally  employed;  corporal  punish- 
ment, if  necessary. 

Vaccination  is  not  insisted  upon.  No  small-pox  has  occurred 
among  scholars  or  teachers.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  children  from  families  in  which  infectious  or  con- 
tagious  diseases  prevail. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  have  been  observed,  such  as  short  sight, 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  light  in  the 
school  room. 

With  regard  to  large  and  small  school  buildings,  it  would  seem 
in  this  city  that,  with  a  competent  superintendent,  the  larger  build- 
ings are  much  better  managed  in  all  respects  than  the  smaller 
ones.  Observations  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  education 
of   the  sexes  together   seem  to  be  largely  in  favor  of    the  system. 

The  school  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  located  on  high,  well- 
drained  ground.  Two  have  been  recently  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000  for  one  and  $9,000  for  the  other.  Each  school  is  erected 
upon  a  lot  of  about  an  acre,  which  is  used  as  a  play  ground. 
These  are  one  three  story,  three  two  story  and  one  one  story 
buildings.  There  are  23  rooms  heated  by  furnace  and  three  rooms 
by  stove.  The  rooms  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  68 '-'  F. 
in  winter  time. 

The  schools  are  ventilated  by  means  of  the  windows  in  winter, 
and  by  windows  and  doors  in  summer.  The  ventilation,  however, 
might  be  improved.  The  arrangements  for  the  privies  and  water- 
closets  are  good.  Two  basements  are  used  for  water-closets,  and 
all  are  used  for  storing  fuel.  The  basement  is  ventilated  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  water  supply  is  Mississippi  river  water  from  the  water- 
works, and  is  good  and  abundant. 

The  rooms  are  sufficiently,  but  not  always  properly,  lighted. 
There  is  about  150  square  feet  of  light  that  enters  each  room. 
Distance  of  pupils  from  black-boards,  maps,  and  from  which  they 
are  expected  to  read,  is  about  15  feet. 

One  building  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  exercise  in  base- 
ment during  bad  weather.  In  this  building  are  seven  rooms.  There 
are  opportunities  for  drying  clothes  when  wet.  Each  school  yard 
contains  about  an  acre,  and  the  grounds  are  kept  in  fair  order. 
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Good  patterns  of  desks  are  used,  aud  seem  to  be  satiafactory. 

There  are  six   private  schools   in  the  city,  five  Catholic  and  one 
school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  German  church. 


Sanitary  Survey  or  Anna. 

By  Jas  I.  Hale,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Anna  is  situated  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Kailway,  near  the  geographical  center  of  Union 
county,  and  about  latitude  37^  N.,  and  longitude  12|^  W.,  36  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  and  exactly  on  the  divide  of  drainage  of  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State  into  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  the  for- 
mer being  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  the 
latter  about  20  miles  southeast.  Anna  is  about  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river  junction  and  500  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  well-improved  agricultural  and  horticultural  district." 
It  was  founded  in  1854  by  Winstead  Davie,  the  name  of  whose  wife 
it  bears,  and  was  first  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1855,  as  a  town 
in  1865,  and  as  a  city  in  1872. 

In  1860  it  contained  650  inhabitants;  in  1870,  1,140;  in  1880, 
1,490;  and  by  the  last  school  census  its  present  population  is  a 
little  over  2,000,  of  which  the  proportion  of  native  to  foreign  born 
stands  about  18  to  1,  with  about  8  resident  negroes. 

A  spur  of  the  Ozark  mountain  range  crosses  the  southern  end 
of  the  State  some  5  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  forms  a  con- 
siderable barrier  to  the  cold  winds  and  storms  which  usually  come 
here  from  the  north-west;  it  also  partially  checks  and  deflects  the 
gulf  breeze,  thus  keeping  the  winter  temperature  several  degrees 
higher,  and  that  of  the  summer  lower  than  only  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther north;  giving  us  the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  climate  in 
the  State. 

Topography. — The  site  of  the  city  being  on  the  side  and  slope 
of  a  low  mountain  range,  the  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
the  surrounding  country  slightly  hilly.  There  is  no  marsh  or  low 
land  subject  to  overflow  within  many  miles  of  the  city.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  the  surface  rocks  are  lime  and  sand-stone, 
irregularly  intermixed,  with  the  former  predominating.  There  are 
no  regular  strata  and  no  continuous  dip  in  any  direction.  The 
surface  soil  is  a  light  loam  on  a  heavy  yellow  clay  bed.  Both  the 
location  and  the  geological  formation  seem  to  be  quite  favorable 
to  health. 

Water  Supply, — The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  underground  cisterns  and  wells,  the  ratio  being  about 
8  or  9  of  the  former  to  1  or  2  of  the  latter.  The  wells  vary  in 
depth  from  25  to  75  feet;  the  water  being  always  found  beneath 
a  varying  stratum  of  small  boulders   and   gravel  in  a  bed  of  pure 
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wliitish  yellow  sand,  through  which  it  rises  to  a  depth  of  5  to  15 
feet.  The  water  is  generally  quite  pure,  there  being  little  or  no 
surface  infiltration.  The  wells  are  not  affected  by  rains  except  in 
a  few  of  the  lowest  localities. 

Drainage  and  Seweeage. — There  is  no  regular  system  of  drain- 
age or  sewerage;  the  surface  being  sufficiently  undulating  to  form 
good  surface  drainage  from  all  localities. 

Streets  and  Alleys. — There  are  about  2|-  square  miles  em- 
braced in  the  city  limits,  near  the  center  of  which  the  business 
and  denser  portion  of  the  city  is  built.  The  streets  are  from  66 
to  75  feet  in  width,  and  the  alleys  16  feet  wide.  None  of  the 
streets  are  paved  but  graded  from  the  center  to  the  drainage  ditches 
on  the  sides  and  the  principal  ones  are  macadamized  and  graveled. 

The  side-walks  vary  from  3  to  9  feet  in  width,  according  to 
locality,  and  are  constructed  of  stone,  brick  or  wood.  On  many  of 
the  streets  a  considerable  number  of  trees  have  been  planted, 
mostly  elm  and  hard  maple. 

Public  Grounds. — The  grounds  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Fair 
Association  being  within  the  corporate  limits  and  quite  convenient, 
these  are  used  as  a  city  park.  They  embrace  aboirt  25  acres  and 
are  well  improved  with  buildings,  water  supply,  shade  trees,  drives 
and  walks.  There  is  also  an  artificial  lake  of  some  4  acres  extent 
filled  with  clear  water  and   stocked  with  fish. 

Habitations. — The  city  lots  are  generally  66x135  feet  and,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  but  one  house  on  each  lot;  many  residences  and 
grounds  occupying  two  or  more  lots,  and  a  few  with  large  areas. 
There  are  about  400  houses  within  the  corporation,  of  which  about 
90  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  the  owners.  The  average  occupation 
of  each  house  is  about  5  persons.  There  are  but  few  tenement 
houses  and  they  are  small  and  not  overcrowded. 

The  business  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  2  and  3  three  stories 
high  and  but  few  with  basements  or  cellars.  Within  the  business 
portion  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings  is  prohibited. 

The  residences  are  mostly  of  wood,  1  and  2  stories  in  height. 
Yery  few  have  cellars  and  none  have  water  closets;  though  in  a 
few  the  dry  earth  closets  are  used.  None  have  any  special  means 
of  ventilation  other  than  doors  and  windows,  and  in  some,  open 
grates.  They  nearly  all  hare  ample  yards,  both  front  and  rear, 
and  very  many  have  small  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  attached. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — There  are  no  gas-works  in  or  about  the 
city,  but  a  few  business  houses  have  gasoline  gas  generators  and 
light  with  the  gas  thus  prepared.  The  central  business  portion  of 
the  city  has  a  number  of  lamps  maintained  by  private  parties,  and 
most  of  the  churches  have  lamps  at  their  fronts. 

Petroleum  oil  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  lighting  purposes, 
and  its  sale  has  no  supervision.  No  accident  has  occurred  from 
its  use. 

B.  H.— 2  a 
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Garbage  and  Enceeta, — The  deposit  of  garbage  on  the  streets 
and  alleys  is  prohibited  by  ordinance,  though  it  is  frequently- 
done,  *  especially  on  the  alleys  during  the  winter,  but  removed 
in  early  spring.  Its  removal  is  at  the  expense  of  residents.  It  is 
usually  taken  out  to  vacant  lots  and  dumped  into  gullies  and 
sinks.     A  considerable  portion  is  burned  on  the  premises. 

Dead  animals  are  hauled  without  the  city  and  buried  or  burned; 
from  25  to  50  hogs  and  a  few  cattle  and  horses  are  so  disposed  of 
annually. 

Privies  are  used  exclusively  by  all  residents,  the  vaults  being 
from  4  to  10  feet  deep.  They  are  generally  emptied  and  disin- 
fected in  the  early  part  of  each  summer.  The  soil  beiug  an 
almost  impervious  clay,  and  the  privies  and  wells  or  cisterns  being 
placed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  each  other,  no  w^ater 
supply  has  been  polluted.  Lime  and  copperas  is  quite  freely  used 
about  the  privies  on  most  premises. 

Markets  and  Food  Supply. — There  is  no  public  market  under 
control  of  the  city;  the  private  dealers  supply  the  demands.  The 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  food  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Supplies  are 
almost  wholly  derived  from  the  immediately  surrounding  country, 
and  are,  as  a  consequence,  always  fresh. 

Producers  may,  and  largely  do,  sell  direct  to  the  consumers 
without  tax  or  license. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  are  largely  used,  being  extensively  produced 
in  the  locality;  they  are  abundant  and  cheap  at  nearly  all  seasons. 
Fresh  meats,  hsh  and  fowls  are  plentifully  supplied  and  sold  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  milk  supply  is  abundant,  good  and  cheap.  The  cows  have 
good  pasturage  for  full  three-fourths  of  the  year  and  are  fed  on 
good  corn,  oats,  bran  and  hay  as  they  may  require.  There  has 
been  no  cause  for  complaint  or  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
State  law  or  local  regulation  regarding  foods. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — There  are  two  slaughtering 
establishments  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  both  under  private  con- 
trol, and  at  which  about  300  cattle,  200  sheep  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  hogs  are  annually  slaughtered  for  ready  consumption.  A 
large  number  of  dressed  hogs,  probably  2,000  to  3,000,  are  an- 
nually packed  by  a  few  parties. 

All  animals  are  procured  from  the  surrounding  country  and  are 
driven  to  the  place  of  slaughter  on  foot.  They  are  not  subjected 
to  otficial  inspection  either  before  or  after  slaughtering.  In  warm 
weather  the  meat  is  cooled  and  kept  in  refrigerators  until  dis- 
posed of  for  consumption. 

Some  of  the  offal  from  the  slaughter  houses  is  fed  to  hogs  and 
some  decomposed  with  earth  and  manure  and  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  yards  are  drained  into  natural  waterways  flowing    away   from 
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the  city.  The  refuse  is  not  always  immediately  rendered,  but 
sometimes  allowed  to  accumulate  for  several  days,  particularly  in 
cold  weather. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — The  manufactories  embrace  two 
flouring  mills,  a  planing  and  wood  working  mill;  a  pottery,  two 
wagon  and  plow  shops,  two  lime  kilns,  and  others  of  minor  note. 
None  are  considered  as  a  nuisance,  neither  do  the  employes  seem 
to  have  their  health  effected  by  such  employment.  The  space,, 
ventilation,  privies  and  other  accommodations  seem  to  be  quite 
ample  and  satisfactory. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  city  marshal  is  the  only  regular 
officer,  but  others  are  appointed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  marshal  acts  as  inspector  of  nuisances  and 
sees  to  their  abatement. 

There  are  no  licensed  saloons  or  other  places  in  the  city  where 
intoxicants  are  publicly  bought  or  sold,  and  but  a  small  amount 
is  probably  sold  clandestinely  at  drug  stores  or  other  places. 
There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution  or  recognized  prostitutes  in 
the  city. 

There  is  one  lock-up,  or  calaboose,  used  for  both  sexes  when 
required,  but  seldom  in  use.  The  commitments  do  not  average 
more  than  three  to  six  annually,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 
The  cells  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  is 
about  ten  to  twelve  annually. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — The  city  has  no  hospital  or 
other  public  charity  under  its  control,  but  the  Illinois  Southern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  corporate 
limits.  Its  capacity  is  about  600  patients,  and  is  generally  full. 
There  is  also  a  county  hospital  two  miles  east  of  town,  where  the 
poor  of  the  county  are  provided  for. 

Fire  Establishments,  Etc. — The  city  has  no  organized  fire  es- 
tablishment, and  no  apparatus  except  a  few  hooks  and  ladders.  A 
considerable  number  of  Babcock  and  other  extinguishers  are  owned 
by  private  parties,  and  some  have  force  pumps  in  wells  and  cis- 
terns with  hose  ready  for   adjustment. 

Except  three  public  wells  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  there  is 
no  water  supply  for  fire  purposes  other  than  that  from  private 
wells  and  cisterns.  In  the  central  and  business  portion,  wooden 
buildings  are  prohibited  by  ordinance. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  is  one  cemetery  within  the 
southeastern  limits  of  the  city,  embracing  an  area  of  8  square 
acres,  in  which  interments  are  now  made  at  the  rate  of  about  22 
annually  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  It  now  contains 
probably  about  400  graves. 

From  its  location,  topography  and  soil  it  is  not  possible  for  its 
subsoil  drainage  to  contaminate  any  source  of  water  supply.     The 
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average  depth  of  graves  in  about  5-|  feet.  The  soil  is  a  compact 
yellow  clay  and  generally  dry,  No  evil  effect  has  been  observed 
from  the  cemetery. 

Public  funerals  of  persons  dying  of  contagious  diseases  are  pro- 
hibited. There  is  no  receiving  vault  and  no  permits  are  required 
other  than  selection  of  lot. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Eegulations,  Sanitaey  Officials. — 
The  city  board  of  health  is  appointed  annually  by  the  mayor,  who 
is  ex-officio  chairman,  besides  whom  it  consists  of  two  members  of 
the  city  council  and  two  resident  physicians.  The  board  has  am- 
ple power  to  act  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  both  as  an  advisory  and 
executive  body.  It  meets  only  on  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and 
acts  on  complaints.  It  does  not  register  vital  statistics  or  require 
mortuary  reports. 

Vaccination  is  not  at  all  times  enforced,  but  reasonable  care  is 
otherwise  taken  to  restrict  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  No 
epidemics  have  occurred  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Kegisteation. — No  registration  of  deaths  or  disease  has  been 
kept  or  required.  Matters  pertaining  to  vital  statistics  are  only 
recorded  through  returns  to  county  clerk  and  they  are  not  com- 
plete or  full. 

We  learn  that  a  local  system  of  registration  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated at  an  early  date. 

All  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  required  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  board  of  health  or  its  chairman.  The  ratio  of 
crime  to  jDopulation  is  about  ^  of  1  per  cent..;  of  disease  1|-  per 
cent.,  and  of  death  about  f  of  1  per  cent,  annually.  Epidemics 
are  practically  unknown. 

Municipal  Sanitaey  Expenses. — No  special  appropriations  are 
made  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  when  required  the  contingent 
fund  is  drawn  on  to  meet  such  expenses.  Only  about  $25  to  $50 
annually  is  required. 

The  total  municipal  expenses  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  about 
$4,000,  which  is  about  the  average  annual  expenses.  A  large  part 
of  this  is  expended  on  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Shade  trees  on.  the  streets  are  generally  planted  and  cared  for 
by  the  owners  of  adjacent  property,  and  the  care,  improvement 
and  repairs  of  the  fair  grounds  and  park  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  fair  association. 

The  aggregate  amount  paid  out  by  individuals  for  sanitary  pur- 
pose would  probably  not  exceed  $200;  that  is,  improvements  and 
repairs  excepted.  The  expenses  of  the  board  of  health  will 
average  about  $10  per  year. 

Public  Schools. — The  school  population  numbers  555,  of  which 
287  are  males  and  308  are  females.  Of  this  number  438  are  en- 
rolled, and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  308.  There  is  one 
school    of    six  grades.      The  primary  grade    being    quite  large,   is 
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divided    into  two   sections.      Eight   teachers    are    employed:   three 

primary,  one  intermediate,  one    secondary,  one   grammar    and  two 

in   the    high  school    department.     The    sexes    study  and  recite  to- 
gether. 

Two  sessions  are  held  daily,  with  a  long  intermission  at  noon, 
1^  hours,  and  a  short  recess  15  to  20  minutes  in  each  session,  so 
that  pupils  are  not  confined  to  the  room  more  than  one  and  a  half 
hours  from  one  intermission  to  another.  The  pupils  generally  re- 
cite standing,  but  not  always.  Variations  are  made  according  to 
the  length  and  character  of  lessons.  Competition  is  not  a  feature 
of  the  system  of  instruction,  in  fact,  it  is  prohibited. 

Vaccination  is  not  now  enforced  as  a  condition  for  admission, 
but  would  be  if  occasion  should  demand  it.  No  cases  of  small- 
pox have  developed  among  the  scholars  or  teachers.  Children 
from  families  where  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  exist  are  pro- 
hibited attendance  for  the  time  of  such  existence.  About  32  per 
cent,  of  absence  is  caused  by  sickness,  as  ascertained  by  excuses 
from  parents. 

No  special  observations  have  been  taken  as  to  disturbances  of 
the  heart  or  respiratory  organs  of  those  who  occupy  the  upper 
room;  neither  have  any  examinations  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  frequency  of  visual  defects.  Moral  suasion,  isolation  and 
suspension  are  the  methods  used  for  correction,  and  prove  satis- 
factory. 

The  principal  school  building  is  a  brick  structure,  three  stories 
and  basement.  It  contains  five  rooms  for  study  besides  recitation 
rooms,  cloak  rooms  and  halls.  The  upper  floors  are  reached  by 
two  broad,  easy  stairways,  one  on  each  side,  used  by  the  sexes 
separately.  The  building  is  heated  by  two  hot-air  furnaces,  which 
are  situated  in  the  basement,  where  also  the  fuel  is  stored.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  rooms  is  about  65  deg.  F.  About  40 
tons  of  good  soft  coal  are  consumed  annually. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  a  series  of  registers  or  openings 
through  the  base-board  into  flues  under  floors.  These  flues  lead 
to  a  large  stack  surrounding  the  smoke  or  draft  flue  from  the  fur- 
naces. This  method  has  proved  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  windows  are  used  as  auxiliary. 

The  four  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  have  comfortable 
seating  capacity  for  about  60  scholars  each,  and  the  upper  hall  for 
about  150.  The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted,  the  smaller  ones  each 
having  about  100  square  feet  of  light  surface,  and  the  larger  one 
about  175  feet.  The  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  modern  desks 
and  movable  seats. 

The  students  maintain  about  an  average  distance  of  eight  feet 
from  the  blackboards  and  charts  while  reciting,  and  generally  re- 
cite standing. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1869,  and  cost,  with  equipments, 
about  $25,000.  It  is  located  on  an  elevated  well  drained  lot  of 
about  half  an  acre  area.     It  is    quite   accessible,    yet  isolated  from 
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other  buildings.  Two  large  underground  cisterns  furnish  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  of  good  quality.  The  grounds  are  fenced  and 
shaded,  and  kept  in  order  by  the   board. 

There  is  also  a  one-story  frame  school  house  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  town  just  within  the  park;  this  is  used  for  the  first 
division  of  the  primary  grade.  The  building  is  quite  comfortable: 
heated  by  stoves  and  well  lighted.  Two  of  the  primary  teachers 
are  here  employed,  with  an  average  attendance  of  60  pupils. 

The  Union  Academy  of  Southern  Illinois  is  also  located  within 
the  city.  It  has  a  large  two-story  frame  building  of  four  rooms, 
quite  new,  well-equipped  and  well  located.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  four  years  which  it  has  been  in  operation  is  about  75 
per  term.  Four  to  six  teachers  are  regularly  employed  in  giving 
instruction  in  its  various  departments. 


Sanitary  Suevey  of  Beaedstown. 

Bt  Hbnet  Ehrhaedt,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Beardstown,  latitude  40 
deg.  west,  longitude  90  deg.  40  min.  north,  500  feet  above  the 
sea  level— is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  the 
county  of  Cass,  midway  between  the  head  of  navigation  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  occupies  the  site  .of  what  was  once  an 
Indian  village  occupied  by  the  Muscooteens,  a  tribe  of  the  Illi- 
nois. It  is  connected  directly  with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad,  and  with  Springfield, 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  by  the  Springfield  Division  of  the  Ohio 
<fe  Mississippi  railroad. 

Beardstown  was  founded  in  1824;  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1837,  and  at  that  time  contained  about  700 
inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1849;  population  in  1860,  2,000;  population  in  1870, 
2,322;  population  in  1880,  3,400.  Present  population  about  4,000, 
of  which  800  are  estimated  under  5  years  of  age.  Estimated  num- 
ber of  foreigners  about  20  per  cent.  There  is  one  Chinaman.  No 
negroes  or  mulattoes.  No  meteorological  observations  have  been 
taken   here. 

Topography. — The  Illinois  river  at  this  point  is,  at  a  low  stage 
of  water,  about  300  feet  in  width,  and  at  an  ordinary  high  stage 
of  water  about  500  feet  in  width.  At  extreme  high  water — occurring 
and  lasting  for  several  weeks  early  in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  June—  the  river  overflows  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  2  to 
3  miles  on  the  Schuyler  county  shores  and  encroaches  on  and 
usually  fills  the  low  marshy  grounds,  surrounding  the  city  on  all 
sides.  The  average  depth  of  the  river  is  5  feet,  with  an  average 
velocity  of  4  miles  an  hour.  The  exposed  shore  in  front  of  the 
city  is  of  sand,  mud  and  river  shells.  It  is  gradually-  sloping. 
The    water  at    most  times  of  the  year  is  clear,  but  during  a  low 
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stage  of  water  it  becomes  foul,  throug-h  contaminations  from  the 
sewers  of  the  several  cities  which  empty  into  it,  from  dead  fish 
and  river  vegetation.  There  are  various  shoals  or  flats  in  the  river 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  that  are  at  times  laid  bare  or  only 
partially  covered  with  water.  There  are  no  natural  or .  artificial 
falls  of  water  within  or  near  the  city.  The  nearest  dam  above  is 
at  Copperas  creek,  about  60  miles  distant,  and  there  is  a  dam  be- 
ing built  at  LaGrange,  a  point  12  miles  below.  This  latter  men- 
tioned dam  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  inducing  an  average 
high  stage  of  water  at  this  point.  Quite  a  perceptible  odor  is 
emitted  from  thr  stagnant  water  surrounding  the  town  and  from 
the  river  itself  during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  the  effluvium 
has  a  marked  effect  on  the  health  of  the  community  in  so  far  as 
producing  malarial  contagions.  At  time  of  overflow  of  river,  -no 
marked  change  as  to  health  is  noticeable,  and  the  height  of  the 
water  in  wells  is  in  ratio  to  the  height  of  water  in  the  river. 

Owing  to  the  erosions  of  the  river  in  Avashing  away  the  upper 
rock  strata,  the  city  rests  on  a  drift  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel. 
This  drift  is  from  90  to  150  feet  in  thickness  and  between  it  we 
have  the  Devonian  system  of  rock,  namely,  limestones,  shaly  slates 
an(;l  water  bearing  salines.  Below  this  in  seeming  regularity  the 
Silurian  system  of  rocks,  followed  beloAv  by  the  archean  formations. 
No  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  malaria,  are  believed  to  be  due 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  low  lands.  The  gravel 
streaks  b^low  soil  ar'e  continuous;  the  limestones  are  fissured  and 
there  are  no  data  of  any  epidemic  following  the  direction  of  the 
underground  flow  of  waters.    ^ 

Water  Supply. — The  chief  source  of  water  supply  is  from 
driven  wells  and  to  which  are  attached  pumps.  The  wells  are 
driven  from  15  to  30  feet,  through  the  gravel  beds,  when  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  clear  and  wholesome  water  is  obtained.  The  surface 
drainage  of  the  city  does  not  pollute  the  water  of  this  variety  of 
wells.  The  city  has  no  reservoirs  or  water  conduits,  no  filtering 
is  necessary,  and  no  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  has  been 
made.  The  city  is  not  supplied  with  public  fountains  or  fire  plugs. 
Rain  water  stored  in  cisterns  is  generally  used.  The  city  has  no 
public  bath  houses  nor  drinking  fountains. 

While  this  survey  was  being  compiled,  a  boring  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  water,  natural  gas  and  oil.  This 
has  since  been  completed  to  a  depth  of  1100  feet,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Feet.  Keet. 

Drift  t>aticl,  clay  and  gravel 88  

Oarniferous  limestone  (Devonian) 135  213 

Gray  slate,  soapstone  and  shale 250  463 

Sandstone  (Niagara),  oil,  gas,  "water"' 60  523 

Limestone  (Silurian) 50  .573 

Eed  slate,  soapstone  and  shale 125  698 

Limestone,  "water"' 232  920 

Sandstone 38  9(}S 

Limestone 92  lOttO 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  "water" 40  1100 
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Oil  and  gas  escaped  with  water  at  523  feet.  Tlie  water  from 
the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  is  slightly  saline  but  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  Pressure  was  tested  to  100  feet  but  will  probably 
rise  50  feet  higher.  Yolume,  800  gallons  per  hour.  Water  at  920 
feet  (sulphuretted)  rose  200  feet  in  the  tubing.  Water  at  1060  feet 
not  tested,  but  believed  to  be  artesian.  The  following  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  analysis  of  the  water  at  1100  feet,  made  by  William 
McMurtrie,  analytical  chemist,  Champaign,  Illinois: 

Nitrogen  of  free  and  saline  ammonia 3.68 

Nitrogen  of  albuminoid  matters 0.07 

Nitrogen  of  nitrates 1 .  10 

Nitrogen  of  nitrites 

Chlorine  5800.00 

Hardness  (represented  in  calcium  carbonate) 25.23 

Oxygen  required  to  oxidize  organic  matters  not  determined.  Tlie  above  analysis  represents 
parts  per  million. 

Deainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  included  in  the  city  limits 
is  about  one  square  mile.  Perhaps  one-half  of  this  area  is  closely 
built  up,  representing  a  compact  character.  The  city  being  built 
on  sand  and  gravel,  has  good  natural  surface  drainage.  There  are 
2  to  5  sewers  built  underneath  the  principal  streets  leading 
towards  the  river  to  carry  away  the  water  accumulating  in  low 
places.  They  are  constructed  of  tiling  and  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  empty  into  the  river. 

Steeets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — The  general  width  of 
the  roadway  of  the  streets  is  50  feet.  The  principal  streets  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  are  paved  with  clay  and  black  loam; 
also,  those  streets  leading  to  the  country  highways.  The  streets, 
owing  to  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  are  never  unduly  wet  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  A  grader  is  used  on  the  streets  when  neces- 
sary, leaving  gutters  for  the  escape  of  water. 

General  width  of  sidewalks  12  feet.  They  are  constructed  of 
stone,  brick,  wood,  but  chiefly  cinders  combined  with  clay  or  sand. 

General  width  of  alleys  12  feet.  They  are  required  to  be  kept 
clean,  and  deposits  of  refuse,  as  ashes,  manures  or  garbage,  are 
not  allowed.  Streets  are  in  charge  of  the  street  and  alley  com- 
mittee, and  the  work  is  done  on  them  by  the  supervisor.  Sprink- 
ling in  business  portion  by  private  subscription.  Water  for  this 
purpose  is  obtained  from  the  river.  The  results  are  satisfactory 
as  to  the  laying  of  the  dust  in  the  street. 

.  The  streets  are  well  shaded.  Trees  are  planted  along  the  out- 
side of  the  sidewalks  in  straight  rows.  Maple,  elm  and  locust  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  shade  trees.  Property  owners  are  re- 
quired to  clean  their  own  alleys  and  streets  in  front  of  their  lots. 

There  is  one  public  park,  250x250,  well  shaded  and  good  walks 
and  under  charge  of  the  street  committee. 

The  railroad  crossings  are  dangerous  both  for  pedestrians  and 
vehicles.  Two  of  the  crossings  have  watchmen;  the  others  not. 
Probably  5  to  6  lives  lost  from  this  cause  the  past  five  years. 
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Habitat  JONS. — There  are  about  850  dwelling  houses  in  Beards- 
town,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the  owners.  Average 
occuj)aucy  of  each  dwelling  5.  Very  few  tenement  houses  occupied 
by  two  or  more  families,  and  none  are  over-tenanted.  There  are 
no  regulations  concerning  over-occapancy.  Within  certain  fire 
limits  "in  business  portion  of  city"  no  wooden  structures  are 
allowed  to  be  built.  But  few  dwelling  houses  are  connected  with 
sewers;  none  have  privies  or  water  closets  in  the  basements,  but 
some  of  them  have  them  attached  to  their  houses. 

Nearly  all  dwellings  are  isolated  buildings  with  yard  space  all 
around  them.  There  are  many  small  dwellings  built  on  the 
ground,  not  properly  raised,  nor  suitably  built  for  sub -ventilation, 
though  it  has  not  been  noticed  that  the  inhabitants  are  more 
liable  to  sickness  than  others  better  situated.  Cellars  are  used  for 
storage  of  potatoes,  apples,  coal,  milk,  butter,  etc.  Ashes  and 
sweepings  are  not  deposited  therein.  The  floors  of  the  cellar  are 
either  brick  or  cement. 

No  positive  cases  of  ill  effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenie 
paper  in  sleeping  or  living  rooms.  There  have  been  several  cases 
of  skin  affection,  or  disease  from  aniline  colored  stockings,  worn, 
by  adults  and  children  of  the  city. 

Lighting. — The  city  is  partially  lighted  by  petroleum  lamps. 
Petroleum  is  used  entirely  for  lighting  by  the  inhabitants. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — Householders  are  required  to  remove 
their  own  garbage,  and  this  is  complied  with  pretty  generally. 
Kitchen  refuse  is  not  required  to  be  removed  in  covered  vessels- 
Garbage  is  taken  to  the  flats  above  and  below  the  city.  Ashes 
are  generally  removed  in  the  spring  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
and  as  often  thereafter  as  necessary.  The  probable  cost  to  the 
city  per  annum  is  S50.  Dead  animals  are  required  to  be  buried 
in  the  low  flats  below  the  city. 

No  houses  but  the  hotels  have  sewer  connections.  A  small  per 
cent,  have  cess  pools  on  premises  for  the  delivery  of  kitchen  and 
laundry  waste  water.  All  houses  have  privies.  Vaults  are  not 
water  tight  or  connected  with  public  sewers.  Householders  are 
notified  every  spring  to  have  privy  vaults  cleansed.  The  dry 
earth  system  is  not  used,  but  it  would  be  a  convenient  method  as 
sand  is  plentiful. 

Markets. — There  are  no  markets  established  by  law.  There  are 
five  private  meat  markets.  Grocery  stores  sell  meats  to  some  ex- 
tent. There  are  several  fish  markets  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health,  through  its  health 
officer,  to  make  inspection  of  food  when  his  attention  is  called  to 
it,  or  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  unwholesome  food  is 
offered  for  sale. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  very 
good.  No  meat  or  fish  has  been  condemned  the  past  year.  Meats 
and  vegetables  are  brought  to  market  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
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in  wagons.  About  one-half  of  the  fowls  are  brought  to  the  city, 
and  sold  to  the  consumers  alive.  The  supply  of  vegetables,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  is  good.  Nearly  all  is  derived  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

No  fruits  or  vegetables  have  been  condemned  the  past  year. 
There  are  no  municipal  laws  with  regard  to  hucksters  and  ped- 
dlers, private  markets  or  the  hawking  of  fruits,  etc.,  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be  offered  for 
sale  without  regard  to  quality,  but  are  generally  wholesome.  The 
producer  can  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  without  being  subject  to 
;any  tax. 

The  milk  supply  is  of  good  quality.  No  cows  are  fed  on  dis- 
tillery swill;  all  are  fed  on  grass,  grain  and  hay.  No  cases  are 
known  of  poisoning  or  acute  disease  caused  by  unwholesome 
articles  of  food.  No  oleomargarine  is  sold  as  butter.  The  State 
law  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  etc.,  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  local  health  board,  should  the  occasion  arise,  but 
there  has  been  no  prosecution  under  it. 

Slaughtee  Houses  and  Abattoirs.— Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
kets are  obtained  from  the  immediate  vicinit}/,  and  are  slaughtered 
only  for  home  consumption.  No  disease  has  been  observed  as 
rendering  their  flesh  injurious  as  food  and  no  cases  of  trichianosis 
have  ever  been  reported. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — There  are  no  manufacturing 
•establishments  within  the  city  limits  or  in  suburbs  which  are 
nuisances. 

Police  and  Prison.  — There  are  day  and  night  police,  two  acting 
at  night  and  one  during  the  day.  They  do  not  act  as  inspectors 
of  nuisances.  There  is  one  calaboose.  Both  sexes  are  confined  in 
the  same  institution.  There  are  fifteen  saloons  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  drunk  on  the  premises.  They  each  pay  a  license  of 
$500  a  year. 

Fire  Establishments,  etc. — There  is  one  hook  and  ladder  and 
one  hand  engine  company  organized.  They  are  volunteers  and  re- 
ceive no  pay.  The  water  supply  for  fires  is  obtained  from  the 
river,  wells  and  cisterns.  There  are  about  thirty  persons  enrolled 
in  the  fire  department.  The  annual  expense  of  fire  establishment 
the  past  year  was  about  $200.  The  State  law  regulating  the  doors 
of  public  buildings  is  but  partly  complied  with. 

Cemeteries  and  Burials. — There  is  one  cemetery  in  the  city, 
but  no  longer  used  for  burials.  The  city  cemetery  is  situated  1| 
miles  from"  the  city.  Burial  permits  are  required.  No  nuisance 
or  evil  effect  has  been  observed  from  the  cemeteries.  The  burial 
of  persons  dying  from  contagious  diseases  is  placed  in  charge  of 
the  local  health  board. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Eegulating  Sanitary  Officials.— There 
is  a  special  board  of  health  composed  of  two  members  of  the  city 
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-council,  a  physician  acting  as  health  officer  and  the  mayor  as 
chairman.  Its  powers  are  defined  by  ordinance,  and  it  acts  in 
conformity  with  the  State  laws  governing  the  sanitary  code.  The 
board  registers  no  vital  statistics,  but  causes  of  mortality  are  re- 
ported to  the  county  clerk.  In  contagions  diseases  all  patients  are 
isolated  as  closely  as  possiblji'  and  the  jjublic  are  properly  cau- 
tioned. 

The  health  board  has  inspections  made  of  the  streets  and  alleys, 
sewers  and  dwellings  once  a  year.  The  board  has  the  power  to 
remove  persons  sick  with  contagious  disease  to  the  pest-house  if 
the  case  requires  it.  There  are  no  requirements  respecting  vac- 
cination. Births  and  deaths  are  reported  to  the  county  clerk.  The 
board  records  no  vital  statistics. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — Two  hundred  dollars  would 
cover  the  amount  paid  by  the  city  during  the  past  year  for  sani- 
tary work  and  material  furnished.  The  coming  year  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  in  additional  sewers  to  drain  a  low  tract  lying  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  city.  As  before  mentioned,  the  city  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  excepting  the  river  side,  b}^  low,  marshy 
swamps.  Were  these  drained  by  means  of  a  large  open  ditch 
communicating  with  the  river,  it  would  materially  add  to  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  city. 

Public  Schools. —  Total  number  of  scholars  registered  last  year, 
575;  average  monthly  attendance,  450;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  84. 
There  are  three  buildings.  One  of  eight  rooms,  one  of  three 
rooms  and  one  of  one  room.  Pupils  under  8  years  of  age  are  con- 
fined to  rooms  from  9  to  11:30  A.  M.  and  from  1:15  to  3:80  P.  M.; 
at  seats  without  change  from  30  to  45  minutes.  Experience  favors 
two  daily  sessions  with  intermission  of  1  hour  and  15  minutes  and 
two  recesses  of  15  minutes  each.  The  pupils  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  rooms  stand  during  recitation;  pupils  in  the  other 
rooms  sit  except  when  working  at  the  boards.  The  summer  vaca- 
tion lasts  three  months.  No  school  on  Saturdays  nor  on  an}^  legal 
holiday.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
boys  except  when  the  Aveather  is  too  cold  or  inclement.  No  prizes 
are  awarded.  The  system  of  marking  by  per  cent,  has  been  dis- 
carded. 

All  the  piipils  are  required  to  furnish  certificates  of  successful 
vaccination.  Pupils  afilicted  with  contagious  diseases  or  coming 
from  homes  where  such  diseases  exist  or  prevail,  are  not  admitted, 
The  eight-room  building  is  heated  by  a  steam  heating  ajDparatus 
The  other  rooms  are  heated  by  coal  stoves.  The  temperature  is 
kept  at  about  70  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  cold  weather.  The  ^'entilation 
is  only  fair  and  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Outbuildings,  60 
feet  or  more  from  the  school  buildings,  are  used  for  privies.  Coal 
is  stored  in  the  basement.  The  janitor  resides  in  the  basement. 
There  is  no  place  provided  for  the  children  to  play  in  except  the 
open  school  yard.  An  arrangement  is  made  for  pupils  to  dry  wet 
clothing,  especially  in  the  primary  rooms.  Folding  seats  are  used 
with  slat  backs  and  seats. 
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Sanitary  Survey  of  Belleville. 

By  Charles  H.  Staekel,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate.  —Belleville,  the  county 
seat  of  St.  Clair  county,  is  situated  in  latitude  30  deg.  30  min. 
north,  longitude  90  west,  and  is  14  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1814,  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1819  and  as  a  city  in  1850.  In  1860  its  population  was  6,000;  in 
1870,  9,000;  in  1880,  10,682,  and  the  present  estimated  population 
is  19,500.  Of  this  number  about  2,650  are  under  5  years  of  age. 
The  native  born  constitute  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
There  are  about  4,000  persons  of  European  birth,  450  negroes  and 
mulattoes  and  2  Asiatics.  No  meteorological  observations  have 
been  recorded  in  the  city,  but  the  climate  is  mild  and  .  generally 
salubrious.  The  meteorological  data  for  St.  Louis — only  14  miles 
nothwest  of  Belleville — are  substantially  accurate  for  this  city. 
For  1885  these  were  as  follows: 
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Topography. — The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  mostly  level, 
or  gently  rolling,  except  on  the  west,  where,  at  a  distance  of  about 
7  miles,  the  bluifs — which  separate  the  interior  of  the  county  from 
the  "bottom  lands"  along  the  Mississippi  river — rise  to  a  height 
of  about  150  feet.  Near  these  bluffs  is  a  tract  of  marsh,  or  "the 
lake,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  about  3  miles  long  and  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  In  summer  the  water  on  this 
marsh  becomes  very  low,  but  is  several  feet  deep  in  winter.  It  is 
being  drained  by  a  drainage  commission,  and  some  parts  are 
already  reclaimed.  Malarial  fevers  are  prevalent  in  this  vicinity. 
The  bottom  of  the  lowest  valley  in  the  vicinity  is  about  370  feet 
above  the  sea  level;  the  trend  of  this  valley  or  ravine  is  to  the 
south.  The  site  of  the  city  is  rolling — the  highest  elevation  being 
420  feet  above  sea  level,  the  lowest  370  feet,  and  the  average 
about  400  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  grass  lands,  forests  and  farms. 
The  general  slope  is  southward. 

Bichland  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Kaskaskia,  flows  through  the 
southwestern    part    of    the   city;   it    is   a   sluggish    stream —except 
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when  refreshed  by  hard  rains — about  25  feet  wide  and  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  4  feet;  it  is  fouled  by  refuse  from  breweries, 
gas  works  and  the  surface  drainage  of  the  city  which  discharges 
into  it  by  open  gutters.  There  are  also  some  ponds  in  the  west- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  city  which  become  stagnant  and 
offensive  in  dry  weather — from  July  to  September — and  these, 
together  with  the  creek,  are  subject  to  overflow,  which  affects  con- 
siderable ground  and  fills  the  wells  in  their  vicinity  during  rainy 
weather.  Malarial  fevers  are  generally  prevalent  in  these  localities. 
All  the  ponds — of  which  there  are  10  within  the  city  limits — are 
used  as  reservoirs  for  different  manufactories.  Those  in  the  east- 
ern and  northern  portions  of  the  city — 4  in  number— do  not  over- 
flow, and  these  are  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  city. 

The  site  and  vicinity  of  the  city  belong  to  the  tertiary  form- 
ation. There  are  no  surface  rocks.  The  underlying  strata  in  the 
order  of  succession  from  above  downward  are:  1,  alluvial  humus, 
20  feet;  2,  yellow  clay,  20  feet;  3,  limestone,  30  feet;  4,  slate,  1-| 
feet;  5,  coal,  6  feet;  6,  white  and  blue  clay,  3  feet;  7,  limestone,  80 
feet;  8,  coal,  3  feet,  and  followed  by  sandstone.  The  slope  of  the 
strata  is  northeast.  Character  of  surface  soil  yellow  clay;  malarial 
effects  observed  when  it  is  disturbed.  There  are  no  continuous 
fissues  in  the  rock,  nor  gravel  streaks  through  which  soil-water 
may  flow. 

Watee  Supply. — The  water  supply  is  collected  from  Richland 
creek,  which  is  supplied  by  springs  and  surface  water.  It  is  first 
caught  in  a  large  pond  or  reservoir,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  600  feet  wide.  This  is  a  settling  pond,  and 
from  it  the  water  passes  through  a  large  filtering  bank,  composed 
of  drain  tiling  and  gravel,  into  a  filtering  pond  of  small  dimension, 
from  which  it  is  conducted  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  through 
one  large  iron  pipe  to  the  distributing  pond.  Here  it  is  contin- 
ually agitated  by  a  large  fountain,  and  is  pumped  into  a  stand 
tower  (125  feet  high),  and  from  there  it  is  passed  through  two  of 
the  Hyatt  filters,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  average  amount  of  water  thus  supplied  per  diem  is  about 
75,000  jijallons.  During  the  past  year  the  maximum  daily  amount 
supplied  was  175,000  gallons,  and  the  minimum  60,000.  The  average 
amount  of  water  stored  and  available  in  case  of  fire  is,  in  the  set- 
tling pond,  32,000,000  gallons;  filter  pond,  2,000,000  gallons,  and  dis- 
tributing pond,  2,500,000  gallons.  No  chemical  analysis  of  the  water 
has  ever  been  made.  It  is  not  offensive  in  taste  or  odor  at  any 
time.  The  city  has  no  public  fountains,  but  has  100  fire  plugs.  It 
has  no  artesian  wells.  The  majority  of  the  people  use  cistern  and 
well  water  as  yet. 

The  soil  through  which  wells  are  dug  is  clay,  and  the  usual 
depth  to  the  botton  is  60  feet,  to  water  50  feet.  In  some  parts 
of  the  city  the  depth  to  water  is  only  20  feet.  As  a  rule  wells 
and  cisterns  are  located  so  as  to  be  free  from  cesspool  and  privy 
contamination,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  near  enough  to  be  easily 
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contaminated.  The  use  of  well  water  has  not  been  prodnctive  of 
sickness;  it  is  free  from  all  organic  matter  but  contains  some  chlo- 
rides. No  diseases  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes.  There 
are  no  public  baths  or  drinking  fountains. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  inckided  within  the  city 
limits  is  about  4  square  miles,  one  square  mile  being  closely 
built  up.  The  surface  drainage  is  good.  Underground  drains  have 
been  constructed  by  private  parties,  draining  probably  one  square 
mile.  There  are  no  swamps — except  as  already  noted — or  areas  of 
made  land  in  or  near  the  city.  Some  cellars  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions,  of  city  have  water  in  them  at  times. 

There  is  no  system  of  sewerage  in  the  city,  but  the  city  council 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  one  outlet  sewer  discharging  into  Richland 
creek,  having  a  diameter  at  its  mouth  of  nearly  4  feet.  It  is- 
round  in  shape,  constructed  of  brick,  set  in  cement,  and  is  kept 
clean  by  being  flushed  from  the  water-works. .  Nine-tenths  of  the 
city  is  not  sewered  and  all  of  this  area  is  built  upon.  Main 
street  has  the  only  underground  sewer  and  surface  drainage  passes 
into  it.  Its  capacity  is  suflicient  in  heavy  storms.  At  the  corner 
of  every  second  block  the  sewer  is  ventilated  by  a  man-hole. 

There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  drains  connecting-^ 
houses  with  the  sewer,  nor  are  traps  required  in  the  course  of  the 
connecting  drain.  House  drainage  is  not  required  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  sewer.  Odors  are  not  perceptible  from  the  sewer  openings 
or  outlets. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — High  and  Illinois 
streets  are  66  feet  wide;  average  width  of  all  other  streets  are 
49|  feet.  The  general  width  of  sidewalks  is  10  feet;  half  of  them 
are  paved  with  brick  and  there  is  a  paved  gutter  at  the  edge  of 
all  sidewalks.  The  total  length  of  paved  streets  is  about  15  miles; 
the  material  used  is  broken  limestone.  Total  length  of  streets 
unpaved,  25  miles.  Streets  not  paved  are  unduly  wet  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  They  are  cleaned  twice  a  year  by  city  coun- 
cil, but  watering  is  done  at  individual  expense. 

Shade  trees  are  planted  along  the  edges  of  nearly  alt  streets; 
they  are  of  various  kinds,  principally  elm  and  maple  and  are 
planted  about  15  feet  apart.  Gas  does  not  injure  the  trees  unless 
the  post  is  very  near  them.  The  trees  are  supposed  to  have  a 
favorable  influence  upon  health.  They  are  cared  for  by  individuals. 
No  portion  of  the  sidewalk  or  roadway  is  laid  down  in  grass. 

General  width  of  alleys  is  20  feet.  Ordinances  prohibit  the  de- 
posit of  ashes,  manure,  garbage,  etc.,  in  the  alleys.  They  are  kept 
clean  by  the  city.  There  are  no  public  parks  belonging  to  the 
city,  but  there  is  one  open  square  300x300  feet  within  the  city^ 
which  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

Only  one"  street  crossing  a  railroad  is  provided  with  a  watchman. 
Many  other  crossings  are  considered  dangerous  and  should  be  thus 
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supplied.  All  average  of  two  lives  has  been  lost  on  such  cross- 
ings for  the  past  five  years.  No  accidents  have  occurred  on  the 
street  railroads. 

Habitations. — The  city  contains  about  2,500  dwellings,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  which  are  inhabited  by  owners.  The  average  occu- 
pancy of  each  is  74-5.  There  are  ten  tenement  houses  occupied 
by  two  or  more  families.  None  is  over-tenanted.  There  are  no 
municipal  regulations  concerning  over-occupancy. 

All  buildings  constructed  within  the  "fire  limits"  must  be  of 
brick  and  stone.  With  the  exception  of  houses  on  the  main  street, 
which  is  sewered,  but  few  have  connection  with  a  sewer,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  through  a  private  drain.  No  houses  have  wells, 
cisterns  or  privies  in  cellars  or  basements. 

About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  isolated  and 
have  sufficient  clear  space  all  around  them.  Only  one  or  two 
houses  have  special  arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  these  consist- 
only  in  ventilators  in  the  walls.  All  houses  having  neither  cellars 
nor  basements  are  properly  raised  from  the  ground  and  suitably 
arranged  for  sub-ventilatiou. 

Cellars  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city  are  damp  and 
insufficiently  drained.  Yery  few  habitations  are  furnished  with 
proper  bathing  facilities.  Cellars  are  not  used  for  storing  fuel  nor 
for  the  deposit  of  ashes  and  garbage.  No  diseases  have  occurred 
seemingly  due  to  over-crowding  of  dwellings,  nor  does  the  fuel 
used  have  any  perceptible  influence  upon  public  health.  Where 
there  are  basement  floors,  the  ground  is  usually  cemented.  Height 
of  buildings  in  comparison  with  width  of  streets  is  about  one-half. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  streets  of  the  city  are  now  lighted  by 
electricity,  an  elevated  arc  lamp  being  placed  at  every  second  cor- 
ner. One-half  of  the  dwellings  use  gas.  The  gas  works  are  lo- 
cated in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city,  on  Richland  creek. 
During  some  months  in  the  year  they  are  considered  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighborhood.  Refuse  from  the  works  is  either  burned  or 
carted  away. 

Gas  is  furnished  for  $2.50  per  thousand  feet,  with  20  per  cent, 
discount  if  paid  in  five  days.  The  quality  of  gas  furnished  as  ta 
illuminating  power,  odor,  etc.,  is  satisfactory.  No  injurious  effects 
to  health  have  been  observed  from  it. 

The  city  appoints  an  inspector  to  ascertain  grade,  etc.,  of  burn- 
ing fluids,  kerosene,  etc.  No  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  past 
five  years  from  explosions  of  burning  fluids  or  gas.  Water  gas  is 
not  used. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — The  local  ordinance  for  the  removal  of 
garbage  is  generally  complied  with.  Kitchen  refuse  is  not  required 
to  be  removed  in  covered  vessels.  Individual  property  owners 
must  remove  garbage,  ashes,  etc.,  at  their  own  expense.  It  i& 
usually  taken  to  places  needing  filling  up.  The  removal  and  ulti- 
mate  disposition   is    promptly    and    satisfactorily    performed.      No 
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nuisance  is  caused  or  damage  to  health  sustained  from  infrequent 
removals.  About  one-half  of  the  garbage  is  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
city  scavenger  carries  off  all  dead  animals  and  either  renders  or 
burns  them;  disposal  satisfactory. 

About  25  per  cent,  of  the  houses  have  cesspools  into  which 
kitchen  and  laundry  waste  water  is  drained;  most  of  them  are 
porous  and  are  not  furnished  with  overflows.  In  nine  streets  ab- 
sorption drains  for  cellars  are  in  use.  There  are  no  regulations 
for  the  cleaning  of  cesspools,  but  the  methods  in  use  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

None  of  the  houses  have  water  closets.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  depend  wholly  upon  privy  vaults,  which  are  all  water  tight. 
They  are  required  to  be  thus  constructed  and  cleaned  regularly  at 
househoulders'  expense.  None  of  the  vaults  have  connection  with 
the  sewer.  No  cases  are  recorded  of  contamination  of  wells  or  cis- 
terns by  privy  or  cesspool.     The   dry  earth  system   is  not   in  use. 

Maekets  and  Food  Supply. — The  market  is  established  by  law 
during  the  months  from  April  1  to  October  31.  It  is  located  on 
the  corner  of  Illinois  and  High  streets.  The  building  is  of  brick 
100x50,  and  has  60  vegetable  and  14  meat  stalls.  They  are  rented, 
the  former  for  ^5  and  the  latter  for  140,  for  the  season.  The 
market  is  open  week  days,  and  is  cleaned  by  city  employes  twice 
each  day.  The  building  is  public  and  is  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  city.  The  council  appoints  a  master  of  the  market,  who  acts 
as  inspector  thereof.  He  receives  a  salary  of  |650  per  annum. 
Grocery  stores  retail  fish  and  vegetables,  but  are  under  no  super- 
vision. The  supply  of  fresh  meat  as  to  quantity,  sufficient;  as  to 
variety;  all  one  could  wish,  and  as  to  quality,  of  the  very  best. 
Yery  little  fish  or  meat  was  condemned  last  year.  Meats  and  veg- 
etables are  brought  to  the  city  in  carts  and  wagons  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Most  of  the  fowls  brought  to  the  city  are 
sold  to  consumers  alive.  The  supply  of  vegetables  as  to  quantity, 
abundant;  as  to  quality,  very  good,  and  is  derived  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city.  None  of  it  was  condemned  during  the 
past  year. 

Local  ordinances  require  hucksters  and  peddlers  to  pay  a  license 
of  $3  per  day.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be  sold  with- 
out other  restriction.  Facilities  are  afforded  producers  as  sheds, 
stands,  etc.  Producers,  unless  they  have  a  stand  at  the  market 
can  not  sell  direct  to  consumers. 

The  supply  of  milk  is  furnished  from  dairies  in  the  vicinity. 
The  cows  are  pasture-fed.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  poisoning 
or  acute  disease  caused  by  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  canned 
or  tinned  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  as  yet  to  enforce  the  State  law  con- 
cerning adulteration  of  food  and  drink.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
oleomargarine  law  some  farmers  have  been  accused  of  adulterating 
butter,  which  indicates  about  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  bogus  but- 
ter in  the  city. 


Slaughter-Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
kets are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  farms  and  farm  stock- 
yards. They  are  driven  and  hauled  to  places  of  slaughter;  they 
are  not  submitted  for  inspection  either  before  or  after  slaughter. 
The  usual  mode  of  slaughtering  is  shooting.  Animals  that  die  in 
transit  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  city  scavenger.  No  statistics  at 
hand  of  animals  condemned. 

Slaughter  houses  are  built  at  private  expense.  There  are  ordinances 
forbidding  the  building  of  slaughter  houses  or  rendering  tanks 
within  the  city  limits,  but  they  are  not  strictly  enforced.  The 
business  is  scattered,  each  butcher  owning  his  own  establishment. 
Some  few  are  beyond  the  city  limits,  but  most  are  in  it.  But  one 
of  them  drains  into  the  sewer;  the  refuse  in  the  rest  is  carted 
away.  They  are  considered  nuisances  in  their  neighborhood  on 
account  of  their  stench. 

The  fat  is  made  into  lard;  tallow  used  for  soap,  and  the  animal 
refuse  is  fed  to  hogs,  or  used  as  a  fertilizer — in  many  instances 
fed  to  hogs  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  rendering  is  usually  done 
on  "the  day  animals  are  slaughtered.  Meat  is  cooled  in  ice  boxes. 
No  canning  or  shipping  of  meat  is  carried  on,  but  sometimes 
dressed  meats  are  received  from  East  St.  Louis. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — Aside  from  the  slaughter  houses, 
there  are  no  manufactories  in  the  city  considered  nuisances.  Re- 
strictions are  imposed  upon  such  by  local  ordinance,  but  not 
rigidly  enforced.  The  rendering  places  are  considered  very  dis- 
agreeable. No  factories  of  any  kind  pollute  the  water  supply,  and 
there  is  none  which  produce  disease  in  the  workmen. 

Women  are  not  employed  in  any  of  them.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  7  to  12  M.,  1  to  5:30  P.  M.  With  the  exception  of  the  nail 
mill,  children  are  not  •  employed  in  factories;  the  youngest  so 
employed  are  14  years  old.  Their  employment  does  not  seem  to 
affect  their  health.  The  cubic  space  and  ventilation  of  work-shops 
are  generally  satisfactory.  No  diseases  have  been  observed  among 
the  work  people  due  to  insufficient  air  supply.  Arrangements  for 
privies  and  water-closets  in  these  establishments  are  satisfactory. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — There  are  two  hospitals  in 
or  near  the  city.  The  St.  Elizabeth,  controlled  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  has  60  beds  and  is  located  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  city,  on  high  ground,  It  is"  a  two-story  brick  building;  the 
first  floor  contains  drug  store,  waiting  room,  consulting  room  and 
a  few  beds;  second  story,  beds  and  chapel;  the  basement  contains 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

The  county  hospital,  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, is  located  one  mile  north  of  the  city  and  contains  125  beds, 
divided  into  five  wards.  It  is  a  long  two-story  brick  building. 
The  surgical  and  insane  wards  are  on  the  south  half  of  first  floor, 
the  north  half  containing    the    female  ward,  kitchen  and  laundry; 
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second  floor  contains  ofiice,  drug  store,  general  and  convalescing 
wards.  There  is  also  a  pest  house  situated  about  300  yards  from 
the  main  building,  which  is  now  used  for  the  old  people. 

The  water  supply  is  from  a  well.  There  is  ample  room  as  to 
land  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  used,  and  this  is  worked  by  pau- 
pers in  the  hospital.  The  institution  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  and  steward.  The  hospital 
accommodations  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  city. 

There  are  no  free  dispensaries.  The  system  of  public  charities 
costs  the  city  nothing.  It  is  thought  advisable  that  a  city  hospi- 
tal should  be  established.  The  city  employs  no  ■  physicians  for 
the  poor,  but  the  county  employs  two,  one  at  a  salary  of  $365 
and  an  assistant  at  $250.  The  latter  looks  after  the  city  poor. 
The  county  hospital  has  an  ambulance  connected  with  it. 

Police  and  Peisons. — The  police  force  is  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  council.  It  consists  of  nine  patrolmen,  one 
captain,  and  one  city  marshal  who  is  ex-officio  chief  of  police, 
and  one  sergeant.  The  patrolmen  are  all  on  night  duty.  To  some 
extent  they  act  as  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

There  is  one  police  station  in  which  both  sexes  are  confined. 
Its  average  daily  occupancy  is  about  6.  The  air  space  per  head 
for  such  occupancy  is  600  cubic  feet;  for  maximum  occupancy,  300 
cubic  feet.  The  dimensions  of  cells  for  single  prisoners,  6x8  feet. 
Yagrants  are  kept  in  an  adjoining  room  separate  from  others. 
Ventilation  is  ejffected  by  ventilators  and  windows.  Portable  tin 
vessels  are  used  as  water  closets.  There  are  no  facilities  for  bath- 
ing inmates.  The  assistant  county  physician  looks  after  the  sick 
among  the  prisoners,  and  in  cases  of  severe  illness  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  county  hospital. 

The  county  jail,  a  large  two- story  brick  building,  is  located  in 
the  city  opposite  the  court  house.  Its  average  daily  occupancy  is 
25.  The  dimensions  of  cells  for  females  are  8x6|-  feet  and  the 
c'oll  'for  males  7x6^  feet;  all  are  provided  with  hanging  cots.  They 
are  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by  air  pipes  from  cells  and 
ventilators.  No  epidemics  have  ever  occurred  among  the  prisoners. 
A  bountiful  supply  of  good  wholesome  food  is  allowed  all  prison- 
ers.    They  are  not  required  to  do  any  work. 

There  are  no  known  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  police  docket  there  are  lots  of  stray  prostitutes. 
The  license  system  with  them  has  not  been  tried.  There  are  80 
places  in  the  city  at  which  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  six  of  them 
being  beer  gardens.  The  estimated  amount  of  malt  liquor  con- 
sumed annually  is  20,000  barrels  or  800,000  gallons;  of  distilled 
spirits,  600  barrels  or  27,000  gallons.  About  300  cases  of  drunken- 
ness are  brought  before  the  police  courts  annually.  Cirrhosis  of 
liver  seems  to  be  prevalent  among  saloon-keepers  and  hard  drink- 
ers. The  license  fee  for  selling  liquors  is  that  fixed  by  the  State 
law:  For  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  $500;  for  the  latter  only. 
$150. 
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FiEE  Establishments. — The  fire  company  is  a  paid  establish- 
ment and  is  organized  by  the  council.  It  consists  of  a  chief  who 
appoints  the  different  officers  of  the  different  companies  except 
the  drivers  of  reels,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  There  is 
no  fire  alarm  or  police  telegraph  other  than  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  telephone  system,  which  is  not  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  insurance  patrol  for  discovering  fires  and  saving  property. 

There  are  three  steam  fire  engines,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
and  three  hose  reels.  Water  supply  for  fires  is  obtained  from  the 
water  works,  is  abundant  and  well  distributed.  Some  few  houses, 
hotels  and  factories  have  fire  extinguishers,  the  "hand  grenade" 
being  most  in  favor. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  department  is  $10,000;  number  of 
persons  employed,  18.  The  men  reside  at  their  houses,  except 
drivers,  who  live  opposite  the  engine  houses.  There  is  no  ambu- 
lance or  medical  man  connected  with  the  department.  The  gen- 
eral health  of  the  members  of  the  department  is  very  good,  and 
their  character  for  efficiency  and  sobriety  of  the  very  best. 

No  loss  of  life  by  fire  occurred  last  year,  but  property  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  was  destroyed.  One  fire  occurred  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  kerosene  lamp,  five  from  carelessness,  and  two  from 
spontaneous  combustion. 

All  storage  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  etc.,  must 
be  outside  of  city  limits.  An  inspector  of  oils  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  The  State  law  requiring  doors  of  public  buildings  to  open 
outwards  is  enforced. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  are  no  cemeteries  within  the 
city  limits,  but  two  near  by,  "Walnut  Hill"  and  "Green  Mountain" 
cemeteries.  The  number  of  graves  in  the  latter  is  421,  in  the 
former,  estimated  at  5,000;  being  80  years  old  it  is  impossible  to 
give  exact  number.  It  is  not  probable  that  sub-soil  drainage  from 
graves  contaminates  springs,  wells  or  water  courses.  Average 
depth  :  graves  is  6  feet;  nature  of  soil  clay,  and  dry  at  the 
depth  at  which  the  body  is  placed.  No  vaults  are  in  use.  No 
nuisance  or  evil  effect  has  been  observed  from  the  cemeteries. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Regulations  and  Sanitary  Officials 
— There  is  no  special  Board  of  Health;  the  aldermen  in  each  ward 
act  as  health  officers.  The  bounds  of  their  authority  are  confined 
to  the  city  limits.  The  aldermen  receive  no  pay  for  such  service. 
There  are  no  physicians  among  them,  and  tbey  have  no  executive 
health  officer.  The  police  act  also  as  inspectors.  All  of  them 
have  jDolice  powers.  Inspections  are  seldom  made  unless  complaint 
is  filed.  No  meetings  of  the  aldermen  are  held  as  a  health  body. 
Their  powers  are  not  specifically  defined  or  limited  by  law  and 
they  have  no  authority  independent  of  the  city  council.  They  can 
only  define  a  nuisance,  but  have  no  authority  to  abate.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  defective  house  drainage  unless  complaint  is  made, 
and  so  of  all  unsanitary  conditions. 
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In  oases  of  contagious  diseases,  especially  small-pox,  patients 
are  isolated,  more,  however,  tlirough  the  influence  of  the  attending 
physician  than  that  of  the  ex-officio  health  board.  It  has  power 
to  remove  persons  sick  with  contagious  diseases  to  special  hospi- 
tal. Vaccination  is  not  compulsory.  Births,  marriages  and  deaths 
become  matters  of  record  only  through  reports  to  county  clerk's 
office. 

Ebgistkation  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  of  Disease.— Burials 
occur  without  any  permit,  but  are  usually  made  matters  of  record 
by  either  the  sexton  or  physician.  No  local  system  of  registration 
is  in  force,  and  the  State  law  is  not  fully  complied  with.  Cases 
of  contagious  diseases  are  not  reported  to  local  ex-ofiicio  board  of 
health,  the  physician  in  charge  taking  such  precautions  as  seem  to 
him  necessary. 

Cholera  was  epidemic  in  tlie  city  during  the  years  1849,  1860, 
1851  and  1852;  mortality  great;  no  data  recorded.  Yellow  fever 
never  epidemic,  but  one  case  died  here  in  1883,  transported  from 
the  south.  Small-pox  was  epidemic  in  1866  and  1872.  A  few 
cases  of  scarlatina  occur  annually.  Diphtheria  was  epidemic  in 
1878-79.  Small-pox  and  typhoid  fever  are  less  prevalent  than 
formerly. 

Immigrants  from  abroad  do  not  suffer  from  the  climate.  East- 
ern people,  as  a  rule,  suffer  from  chills  and  fever.  Following  is 
a  tabular  statement,  by  years  and  months,  of  the  mortality  from 
specified  diseases,  during  the  past  eight  years: 
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Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — The  appropriation  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1887,  for  paving  and  cleaning  streets  was  $18,000. 
Ashes  and  garbage  are  carted  away  by  teams  belonging  to  the  fire 
department.  There  is  annually  appropriated  $250  for  cleaning  and 
repairing  market  and  $500  for  repairs  on  other  public  buildings. 
Total   municipal  expenses   during  the  past  year  $65,000. 

'Public  Schools — The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  in 
the  public  schools  is  about  2,500,  and  the  average  attendance  2,]  00. 
There  are  43  schools,  9  in  the  first  grade;  8  in  the  second;  6  in 
the  third;  6  in  the  fourth;  5  in  the  fifth;  4  in  the  sixth;  2  in  the 
seventh,  and  3  in  the  eighth.  Programme  for  each  school  day  is, 
8:30  to  10  A.  M.  recitations;  10  to  10:15  recess;  10:15  to  12  recita- 
tions; 12  to  1:30  intermission;  1:30  P.  M.  to  3  recitations;  3  to 
3:15  recess;  3:15  to  4:30  recitations. 

Pupils  under  eight  are  confined  to  rooms  4  hours  daily.  Two 
daily  sessions  are  favored.  Classes  in  lower  departments  stand 
during  recitations.  Scholars  are  required  to  devote  about  one 
hour  each  evening  at  home  to  the  study  of  reading  and  arithmetic. 
Summer  vacation  usually  lasts  9  weeks.  Christmas  vacation  one 
week.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  not  compulsory.  Competition  is 
not  a  feature  of  instruction;  no  prizes  are  awarded.  The  sexes 
study  and  recite  together.  The  methods  of  correction  are  "such 
as  a  judicious  father  would,  use." 

Children  must  show  certificates  of  vaccination  before  being  ad- 
mitted. This  rule  has  been  in  force  28  years.  No  cases  of  small- 
pox have  occurred  among  either  teachers  or  scholars  in  11  years. 
Scholars  from  families  in  which  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
are  prevailing  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  absences  of  pupils  is  due  to  sickness.  The  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  school  buildings  should  not  be  more  than  two  stories 
high,  nor  contain  more  than  eight  rooms.  Basements  should  be 
fitted  for  play  grounds.  There  are  no  debilitated  pupils  in  the 
schools.  Competition  is  considered  safe  between  the  sexes,  and 
identical  school  hours,  sessions  and  lessons  advisable. 

The  Humbolt  School  is  situated  on  Second  North  and  Silver 
streets.  The  site  is  large  and  naturally  well  di'ained,  clay  soil. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  $11,049.  It  con- 
tains eight  rooms  with  a  capacity  of  54  pupils  each.     It  is  heated 
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by  steam,  and  in  cold  weatlier  the  temperature  of  the  room  is 
kept  at  70  °  F.  Only  four  rooms  of  this  building  are  as  yet  in 
use.  They  are  ventilated  in  summer  and  winter  by  a  good  system 
of  ventilation,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  Water  closets  are  located 
100  feet  from  the  building  and  are  kept  in  good  condition.  The 
basement  is  not  in  use;  it  is  ventilated  by  windows.  The  water 
supply  at  this  school  is  insufficient.  School  rooms  are  well  lighted. 
No  provision  is  made  for  pupils  to  exercise  sheltered  from  the 
cold,  heat  or  wet.  Clothes  when  wet  on  coming  to  school  can  be 
dried  at  the  janitor's  dwelliug  near  by.  Grounds  are  cared  for  by 
the  janitor.  The  desks  are  all  of  modern  patterns  and  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  Franklin  School  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Richland  streets.  Its  site  is  high,  soil  clay,  good  natural  drainage. 
The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1864  at  a  cost  of  $56,- 
451.  It  is  three  stories  high,  has  18  rooms;  capacity  of  each,  54. 
It  is  heated  with  stoves.  Temperature  of  rooms  in  cold  weather 
kept  at  about  70  "^  F.  ^  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  flues  and 
registers;  satisfactory  in  all  but  six  rooms.  The  water-closets  are 
150  feet  from  the  building  and  are  kept  in  good  condition.  The 
basement  is  used  for  the  janitor's  dwelling  and  for  storing  fuel; 
it  is  ventilated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  Water 
supply  from  a  good  well,  is  abundant  and  pure.  All  but  six  mid- 
dle rooms  are  well  lighted.  There  are  no  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  exercise  sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  none  for  dry- 
ing clothes  when  wet  on  coming  to  school.  The  playgrounds  are 
350x400  feet,  with  plenty  of  shade  trees.  Desks  are  of  modern 
patterns  and  satisfactory. 

The  Bunsen  school  is  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Vine  streets. 
It  is  situated  high,  with  good  natural  drainage,  clay  soil.  The 
building,  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1878-79  at  a  cost  of  113,896.  It 
has  eight  rooms,  seating  capacity  of  54  each;  heated  by  steam, 
and  the  temperature  in  cold  weather  is  kept  at  70°  F.  The 
rooms  are  ventilated  by  a  very  efficient  system  of  ventilation. 
Water  closets  are  built  about  ten  feet  from  building.  The  base- 
ment, which  is  not  in  use,  is  ventilated  by  windows.  Water  sup- 
ply is  from  a  well  and  abundant  and  apparently  of  good  quality. 
All  the  ■  rooms  are  well  lighted.  No  opportunity  is  provided  for 
pupils  to  exercise  sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet.  Clothes 
when  wet  coming  to  school  can  be  dried  in  the  halls  or  cloak 
room.  The  play  grounds  are  large  and  shady.  Desks  are  of 
modern  patterns  and  satisfactory. 

Washington  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Abend  and  Fourth 
streets.  Area  of  site  300x286  feet;  it  is  high  with  good  natural 
drainage.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two-stories  high;  was  built  in 
1864,  contains  ten  rooms  and  cost  $40,910.  Capacity  of  the  rooms 
is  50  pupils  each.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  the  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  kept  at  70*°  F.  The  rooms  are  ventilated 
by  flues  and  registers  and  in  summer  by  the  window^s.  The 
privies  are  about  100  feet  from  the  building  and  are  kept  in  good 
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condition.  The  basement  of  the  building  is  not  used;  it  is  ventil- 
ated separately  from  rest  of  building.  The  water  supply  is  from 
a  well;  quantity  sufficient,  quality  doubtful.  All  but  two  middle 
rooms  are  sufficiently  lighted.  No  opportunities  for  pupils  to  exer- 
cise sheltered  hvm.  the  cold,  heat  or  wet.  Clothes  when  wet  on 
coming  to  school  can  be  dried  in  hallways.  Playgrounds  are 
ample  and  shady.  Desks  are  of  modern  kinds,  double-seated  and 
satisfactory. 


Sanitaey  Survey  of  Carltnville. 

By  Henet  Tappan  and  C.  J.  C.  Fischer,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Carlinville,  the  county 
seat  of  Macoupin  county,  is  situated  in  latitude  39  deg.  27  min. 
north  and  longitude  89  deg.  55  min.  west.  It  is  on  the  lines  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  Jacksonville  and  •  Southeastern  rail- 
ways, about  44  miles  southwest  of  Springfield  and  53  miles  north- 
east of  St.  Louis.  It  was  founded  in  1831  and  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1865.  The  population  in  1860  was  about  2,000;  in  1870, 
about  2,800,  and  in  1880,  3,118.  The  present  estimated  population 
is  about  3,500;  of  this  number  500  are  of  European  birth  and  150 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  No  meteorological  observations  have  been 
recorded. 

Topography. — The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  level  on  the 
northwest,  north  and  northeast,  but  deep  ravines  on  the  east,- 
south  and  west.  There  are  no  hills  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  prairies 
are  from  50  to  70  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  lands  about  two 
miles  east  of  city.  These  bottom  lands  are  only  covered  during 
high  water  when  the  Macoupin  creek  overflows  its  banks.  The 
bottom  of  the  lowest  valley  near  by  is  from  575  to  600  feet  above 
sea  level;  it  trends  southwest. 

The  drainage  of  the  city  towards  the  south  is  very  good,  mak- 
ing it  noted  for  its  healthful  location.  It  is  surrounded  by  farms, 
grass  lands  and  gardens,  and  on  the  slopes  south  of  town  by  vine- 
yards. About  four-fifths  of  the  site  of  the  city  is  level;  one-fifth 
in  southern  portion  broken.  The  original  conformation  has  not 
been  changed.  Original  water  courses  have  for  a  distance  of  per- 
haps 30  rods  been  covered  over. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  city  above  sea  level  is  650  feet. 
The  general  surface  slope  of  the  city  is  south.  No  part  of  the 
city  is  made  land.  Macoupin  creek,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
city,  sweeps  in  a  curve  south  and  west,  keeping  about  the  same 
distance.  One  mile  west  is  Hurricane  creek.  The  former  is  from 
50  to  60  feet  wide;  the  latter  about  20  feet.  The  depth  of  water 
in  each  varies  from  six  inches  to  six  feet.  The  streams  are 
sluggish  except  when  the  banks  are  half  full;  then  very  swift; 
but,  as  a  rule,  like  a  series  of  ponds,  and    the  motion  hardly  per- 
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ceptible.  Their  sides  are  steep,  and  the  Macoupin,  in  places, 
when  the  water  changes,  overflows  its  banks  40  to  80  rods.  The 
exposed  shore  is  composed  of  clay  and  some  mud.  The  water  is 
not  foul,  the  rains  swell  the  streams  so  that  they  are  thoroughly 
washed.  Their  beds  are  composed  of  silt  generally,  but  at  the 
rifts  and  fords  are  pebbles  and  sand.  There  are  some  shoals  or 
flats  in  the  streams,  which  at  times  are  laid  bare  or  only  slightly 
covered  with  water.  There  are  no  natural  or  artificial  falls  of 
water  in  or  near  the  city. 

There  is  a  natural  drainage  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
which  has  been  walled  over  for  a  distance  of  about  40  rods.  The 
water  passing  through  it  is  turbid  and  muddy,  being  almost  en- 
tirely surface  water.  Some  little  sewage  passes  through  it  This 
drain  or.  sewer  terminates  within  the  city  limits  and  along  the 
open  ditch  the  water  stands  in  places,  forming  deposits  of  organic 
matter,  and  gives  off  a  bad  odor,  but  it  is  not  considered  a  nuis- 
ance, for  the  reason  that  there  are  open  lots  along  its  course. 
After  heavy  rains  water  stands  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city 
for  a  time  but  soon  disappears.  Steps  have  been  taken  looking 
towards  better  drainage  in  this  district.  Wells  in  this  vicinity  at 
this  time  receive  surface  water,  probably  doubling  the  usual  quan- 
iiity  in  them. 

The  site  of  the  city  and  vicinity  belongs  to  the  carboniferous 
period.  Limestone,  crops  out  in  the  ravines,  but  there  are  no 
rocks  on  the  surface.  The  underlying  strata  from  above  down- 
ward, in  order  of  succession,  are : 

Drif I  clays 75  feet. 

Clay  shales 38  " 

Dark  and  light  fire  clays 5  " 

Sandstone  and  shale 70  " 

Dark  shale. 15  ' « 

j  Soft,  smutty  coal 5  " 

j  Fire  clay  and  sandstone 14  " 

Limesl'/ne  and  clay  shale 5  " 

I  Shale  coal ',  7  " 

I  Limestone  and  shale 22  ' ' 

I  Black  shale 4  " 

tCoallNo.  5 ,,,,  6  " 

Total 256  feet. 

The  drift  clay  at  the  surface  holds  water  well;  the  shales  are 
the  most  permeable.  Their  dip  is  towards  the  north.  The  sur- 
face soil  is  a  buff  clay,  generally  overlaid  with  a  dark  vegetable 
mold.  Of  late  years  no  malarial  effects  have  been  noticed  when 
the  surface  soil  was  disturbed.  There  are  no  continuous  fissures 
in  the  rock  and  but  very  little  gravel  through  which  soil  water 
may  flow.  No  diseases  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  soil  or 
geological  formation,  nor  has  the  spread  of  any  epidemic  followed 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  underground  water. 

"Watee  Supply. — The  water  supply  of  Carlinville  is  derived  from 
wells  and  cisterns.  There  are  no  artesian  wells.  The  character  of 
the  soil  where  wells  are  dug  is  clay  loam.  Usual  depth  of  wells 
to  bottom  16  to  18  feet;    to  water    8  to  10    feet.     As    a  rule  wells 
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and  cisterns  are  located  so  as  to  be  free  from  privy  contamination, 
but  in  a  few  cases  wells  are  near  enough  for  water  to  soak  through 
the  soil. 

No  epidemics  have  occurred  through  use  of  well  water  but  it 
has  been  known  to  be  the  cause  of  some  sickness.  Generally  the 
water  shows  but  a  trace  of  organic  matter  and  chlorides  in  very 
small  quantities.  No  diseases  have  arisen  from  use  of  lead  pipes. 
There  are  no  public  baths  or  drinking  fountains. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. —The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  about  four  square  miles,  one-third  of  which  is  closely 
built  up.  The  character  and  sufficiency  of  the  surface  drainage  is 
very  fair  except  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  city.  No  un- 
derground drains  have  been  constructed.  Some  cellars  in  the  city 
are  liable  to  intrusion  of  soil  water. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  sewerage.  Mostly  surface  open 
ditches  and  only  one  outlet  sewer  that  discharges  in  a  branch 
within  the  city  limits.  Its  diameter  at  mouth  is  four  feet.  It  is 
constructed  of  limestone  laid  in  cement,  the  walls  being  18  inches 
to  2  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  kept  fairly  clean  by  heavy  rains.  No 
artificial  means  used.     Nine-tenths   of  the  city  is  not  sewered. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — The  general  width  of 
roadways  is  from  45  to  60  feet;  of  sidewalks  5  feet,  ihe  latter 
are  usually  constructed  of  jjine;  some  of  brick  and  stone.  Streets 
do  not  differ  in  healthfulness  or  comfort,  owing  to  direction. 
None  of  them  are  paved;  character  of  soil  black  loam  and  clay. 
Streets  are  unduly  wet  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  They  are 
drained  by  side  ditches;  one  main  street  is  tiled.  There  are  from 
16  to  18  miles  of   wooden   sidewalks. 

The  cleaning  amd  watering  of  the  streets  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Street  Inspector.  They  are  kept  fairly  clean.  Shade  trees  are 
planted  along  the  outer  edge  of  sidewalks,  mostly  maple.  No 
direct  effect  upon  health  has  been  noticed  from  them.  They  are 
cared  for  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  corporation.  No  portion 
of  sidewalks  or  roadways  are  laid  down  in  grass. 

There  are  but  few  alleys  in  the  city,  their  general  width  being 
16  feet.  There  is  a  local  ordinance  against  the  deposit  of  ashes, 
garbage,  etc.,  in  them.  The  board  of  health  looks  after  their 
cleaning.  There  are  two  public  parks  belonging  to  the  city,  one, 
one  acre,  the  other  three-fifths  of  an  acre  in  size.  Both  are  within 
the  city  limits  and  are  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are  no 
public  fountains  or  urinals  placed  in  them  nor  areas  for  and 
sources  of  amusement  provided  within  them.  All  railroad-  cross- 
ings in  the  city  are  open.  No  prodsion  made  for  watchmen  or 
other  means  of  protection.  No  lives  have  been  lost  from  this 
cause  during  the  past  five  years.     There  are  no  street  railroads. 

Habitations. — There  are  between  650  and  700  dwellings  in  the  city 
limits,-  about  three-fourths  being  inhabited  by  the  owners.  The 
average    occupancy    of    each    dwelling  is  about  5.     There    are    25 
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tenement  houses  occupied,  by  two  or  more  families;  none  however 
is  over-tenanted.  There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning 
.  over-occupancy.  No  frame  buildings  are  allowed  to  be  constructed 
within  one  block  of  public  square.  No  houses  were  condemned 
last  year  as  unsafe,  and  none  as  unfit  for  habitation  for  sanitary 
reasons.  One  hotel  and  a  few  private  houses  -have  connections 
with  the  sewer,  all  connected  by  tight  drains. 

No  dwellings  have  their  water  supply  in  cellars  or  basement. 
One  hotel  and  one  business  house  have  privies  in  their  cellars. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  dwellings  in  the  city  are  isolated  with  sufficient 
yard  space  around  them.  Outside  of  public  buildings  no  special 
arrangements  are  made  for  ventilation.  Many  houses,  having 
neither  basement  or  cellar  are  not  sufficiently  raised  from  the 
ground  to  allow  of  sub-ventilation. 

Many  cellars  in  the  city  become  damp  during  wet  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  almost  without  exception  are  now  drained.  This  was 
largely  accomplished  during  the  past  year  following  the  House-to- 
House  Inspection  of  1885.  Very  few  habitations  have  proper 
bathing  facilities,  and  there  are  no  public  baths  where  furnaces 
are  had  for  heating  purposes;  the  cellars  are  used  for  storing 
fuel. 

No  diseases  have  occurred  due  to  over-crowding  or  unfitness  of 
dwellings;  there  have  been  several  cases,  however,  due  to  bad  cel- 
lars which  are  promptly  remedied  on  notice  to  the  board  of  health. 
The  fuel  used  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  public  health.  The 
ground  under  basement  floors  as  a  rule,  not  cemented.  No  ill 
effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping  apart- 
ments nor  from  the  wearing  of  dyed  apparel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  lighted  by  gas.  The  works  are 
located  on  the  banks  of  a  ravine  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
city.  No  complaint  is  made  as  to  its  being  a  nuisance  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  lime  process  of  purification  is  used,  and  is 
satisfactory.  The  refuse  from  the  works  is  hauled  to  farms  con- 
veniently near.  The  gas  is  furnished  at  12.80  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  The  quality  of  gas  as  to  illuminating  power  is  satisfactory. 
No  injurious  effects  ujjon  health  have  been  observed  from  it.  No 
analysis  of  the  gas  or  tests  of  its  illuminating  power  have  been 
made.  All  of  the  principal  streets,  and  about*  one-eighth  of  the 
dwellings  are  lighted  by  gas. 

No  precautions  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  grade,  and  no  restric- 
tions exist  on  the  sale  of  burning  fluids.  No  accidents  in  five 
years  have  occurred  from  explosions  of  these  fluids,  nor  from  gas. 

Water  gas  is  not  usisd.  One  flour  mill  is  lighted  by  electric 
light,  incandescent  burner.  No  ill  effect  on  health  or  eye-sight 
noticed. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — Local  ordinances  compel  the  removal  of 
all  garbage,  and  the  board  of  health  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
complied  with.     Kitchen  refuse  is  not    required    to  be  removed  in 
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covered  vessels.  Garbage,  etc.,  is  removed  by  individuals  or  cor- 
poration at  the  expense  of  the  former.  It  is  taken  to  ravines  on 
the  outskirts  or  entirely  outside  of  the  city,  as  often  as  it  accumu- 
lates. If  removals  are  not  promptly  made  parties  are  subject  to 
fines.  No  nuisance  or  damage. to  health  has  occurred  from  lack 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance.  Very  little  gar- 
bage is  destroyed  by  fire.  Dead  animals  are  removed  outside  of 
the  city  limits  and  buried.     The  manner  of  disposals  is  satisfactory. 

Hotels  only  have  water-closets,  and  they  deliver  directly  to  the 
public  sewer.  One  half  of  the  dwellings  depend  wholly  on  privy 
vaults;  the  other  half  deposit  on  surface  and  are  frequently  cleaned. 
Very  few  privy  vaults  are  water  tight.  The  board  of  health  or- 
ders the  cleaning  of  vaults  when  necessary.  No  cases  of  contamination 
of  wells  and  cisterns  by  privy  or  cesspool  drainage  have  been  re- 
ported.    The  dry  earth  system  is  used  to  a  limited  extent. 

Markets    and    Food    Supply. — There    are    no    public   markets; 
meats  and  vegetables  are  sold  from  shops   and  stores.     These  pri- 
vate* markets    selling    meats,    fish,  vegetables   and  fruits  are  under 
,  supervision  which  is  effective  to  prevent  the   sale  of  unwholesome 
articles.     The  board  of  health  has  charge  of  this  supervision. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat  as  to  quantity  and  quality  is  good. 
Meats  and  vegetables  are  brought  to  market  from  farms  and  gar- 
dens in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Three-fourths  of  the  fowls 
brought  to  the  city  are  sold  to  consumers  alive.  The  supply  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  is  not  large.  It  is  derived  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning 
hucksters,  ;f»eddlers,  etc.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be 
sold  without  regard  to  quality.  Producers  may  sell  direct  to  con- 
sumers without   tax,  and  one-half    of  them  so  sell. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  city  is  good.  Cattle  are  not  fed  on  dis- 
tillery slops.  No  cases  of  poisoning  or  acute  disease  caused  by 
unwholesome  articles  of  food,  canned  meats,  etc.,  have  ever  been 
reported.  No  reports  have  been  made  under  the  State*  law  con- 
cerning adulteration  of  food,  drink,  etc.  It  is  not  known  that 
oleomargarine  or  any  analogous  substance  is  sold  as  butter  in  the 
city. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
ets  are  obtained  from  farmers  throughout  the  county.  No  meat  is 
packed  in  the  city  for  shipment.  Animals  ususally  driven  to  place 
of  slaughter.  They  are  not  inspected  before  or  after  slaughter. 
Slaughter  houses  are  erected  at  private  expense.  There  are  no 
municipal  regulations  governing  them.  Each  butcher  has  his  own 
establishment.  They  are  all  beyond  the  city  limits.  They  drain 
into  an  open  sewer  which  does  not  flow  through  the  city.  They 
are  not  considered  nuisances  in  their  neighborhood.  Fat  and  tal- 
low are  rendered;  blood  flows  off  into  ravines  and  refuse  is 
burned.     Animal  offal  and  refuse  are  not  fed  to  hogs. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — There  is  one  factory  vdthin  the 
city  limits   which    is  considered   a  nuisance.     Restrictions   are  im- 
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posed  upon  it  by  local  ordinance.  It  is  a  pickle  factory,  and 
the  water  of  wells  in  its  vicinity  have  become  polluted  from  it. 
In  some  cases  water  lias  been  condemned.  This  condition  has 
been  largely  remedied  by  a  system  of  drainage.  There  are  no 
factories  producing  noxious  gases  and  vapors,  and  none  which  pro- 
duce disease  among  workmen.  No  women  or  children  are  em- 
ployed in  any  factories. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — The  Macoupin  county  alms 
house  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Carlinville.  It 
contains  40  beds.  There  are  no  hospitals,  infirmaries  or  asylums 
in  the  city. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  mayor,  aldermen  and  police  magis- 
trate are  ex-oiRcio  members  of  the  police  force.  The  regular  force 
numbers  three — a  city  marshal  and  two  night  patrols.  They  act 
as  inspectors  of  nuisances  and  report  to  the  board  of  health. 

There  are  two  station  houses.  Both  sexes  are  confined  therein, 
but  in  separate  rooms.  Dimensions  of  cells  are  6x10  feet.'  No 
facilities  for  bathing  inmates.  City  employs  a  physician  to  give 
inmates  medical  aid. 

The  county  jail  is  located  at  Carlinville.  Dimensions  of  single 
cell,  6x10  feet.  The  jail  is  heated  by  stoves.  No  epidemics  have 
ever  occurred  among  the  prisoners.  A  good  diet  is  allowed  them. 
As  a  means  to  prevent  indolence  and  promote  industry,  they  are 
made  to  break  rock.  There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution  in  the 
city. 

There  are  10  licensed  saloons,  but  no  beer  gardens.  Estimated 
amount  of  malt  liquor  consumed  annuaPy,  40,000  gallons.  About 
100  cases  of  drunkenness  were  brought  before  the  police  magis- 
trate last  year. 

Fire  Establishments — The  fire  department  is  a  volunteer  one. 
It  is  composed  of  engine  men,  hose  men,  hook  and  ladder  and 
bucket  men.  Alarms  of  fire  are  given  from  the  bell  on  the  en- 
gine house.  They  are  no  alarm  boxes.  The  present  system  an- 
swers its  purpose.  There  is  no  insurance  patrol  for  discovering 
fires  and  saving  property.  There  is  one  hand  fir  engine,  one 
hook  and  ladder  truck  and  one  hose  carriage.  Water  supply  for 
fires  is  derived  from  cisterns  and  wells.  There  are  no  fire  extin- 
guishers in  use  in  the  city.  Average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  department  about  45.  The  general  character  of  the  firemen 
for  discipline,  efficiency  and  sobriety  is  good.  Most  of  the  fires 
that  occurred  last  year  were  from  defective  construction,  the  loss 
of  property  amounting  to   133,000.     Two  incendiary  fires  occurred. 

No  measures  are  taken  to  insure  the  inspection  of  illuminating 
oils.  Within  a' certain  area,  denominated  the  "fire  limits,"  buildings 
must  be  constructed  of  brick,  stone  or  iron.  The  State  law  re- 
quiring doors  of  public  buildings  to  open  outward  is  generally 
complied  with. 
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Cemeteeies  and  Bueial. — There  are  three  cemeteries  within 
the  city  limits;  none  others  near  the  city;  the  annual  interments 
are  about  40,  35  and  20  respectively.  It  is  not  thought  that  the 
subsoil  drainage  from  these  contaminate  springs,  wells  or  water 
courses.  The  average  depth  of  graves  is  from  4  to  6  feet.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  is  surface-loam,  subsoil,  tough  clay.  It  is  dry 
at  the  depth  at  which  bodies  are  placed.  Nc  vaults  are  in  use. 
The  decay  of  bodies  is  not  very  rapid.  No  nuisance  or  evil  effect 
has  been  observed  from  the  cemeteries. 

The  precautions  taken  with  regard  to  the  burial  of  persons 
dying  of  contagious  diseases  are  such  as  are  recommended  by  the 
State  Boaed  of  Health.  There  is  no  receiving  vault  at  any  of 
the  cemeteries.     Burial  permits  are   not  required. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Eegulations,  Sanitaey  Officials. — The 
local  board  of  health  is  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  city  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority.  It  is  composed  of  the  mayor  and 
three  aldermen.  It  is  a  special  body  selected  by  the  city  council. 
The  members  serve  without  salary.  Of  the  present  board  two  are 
physicians.  The  mayor  is  the  executive  health  oificer,  and  the 
present  incumbent  is  a  physician.  The  board  has  no  assistants 
unless  temporarily  appointed  for  some  special  work. 

The  members  all  have  police  powers.  They  make  inspections 
on  complaint  and  otherwise.  The  board  meets  once  each  month. 
The  powers  of  the  board  are  defined  by  local  ordinance.  When 
nuisances  are  discovered  the  board  notifies  the  city  clerk,  who  in 
turn  serves  notice  to  abate.  The  board  makes  full  report  of  its 
actions  to  the  city  council. 

In  cases  of  contagious  uxseases  the  patients  are  isolated.  The 
board  has  power  to  remove  such  patients  to  special  hospital. 
There  are  no  requiremeuud  concerning  vaccination.  Strict  measures 
are  enforced  to  confine  contagiou.s  diseases   to   the  place  of  origin. 

The  board  does  not  register  vi+?i  statistics.  Births,  marriages 
and  deaths  become  matters  of  record  only  as  they  are  r  ;  "ted  to 
the  county  clerk. 

Eegistkatio'"^  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  op  Disease. — 
Burials  occur  without  permission  o^  the  authorities.  No  permit 
is  required.  No  local  system  of  registration  of  causes  of  death  is 
in  force.  Cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  etc.,  are  re- 
quired to  be  reported  to  the  local  board  of  health.  No  record  is 
kept  of  such  cases  of  disease. 

Cholera  was  epidemic  in  1849.  Mortality  great.  No  cases  of 
small-pox  have  occurred  in  several  years.  A  few  cases  annually 
occur  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  typhoid 
fever.  The  number  of  inhabitants  under  6  years  is  382  and  from 
6  to  21—1043.  Intermittent  fever  is  less  prevalent  now  than  for- 
merly while  catarrhal  diseases  are  more  so.  Immigrants  from 
abroad  do  not  suffer  especially  from  the  climate  nor  do  those  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — The  total  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  sanitary  expenses  last  year  was  1300;  for  sewer- 
age, 1500.     Total  municipal  expenses  during  the  year,  125,000. 

Public  Schools. — The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  last 
year  was  540;  highest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  500; 
average  attendance  for  the  year  460.  There  are  ten  departments 
in  the  schools,  from  primary  to  high  school  grade.  The  time 
for  recitations  varies  from  10  to  40  minutes,  according  to  grade. 
There  are  morning  and  afternoon  recesses  of  15  minutes  each  with 
a  noon  intermission  of  one  and  one-half  hours.  Pupils  under 
eight  years  old  attend  one  session — morning — and  are  confined  to 
room  1  hour  and  35  minutes;  to  seats  without  change  about  20 
minutes.  The  classes  all  sit  during  recitations  except  when  re- 
citing.    Classes  in   the    first    primary   grade  stand. 

The  scholars  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  are  ex- 
pected to  study  from  one  to  three  lessons  outside  of  school  hours. 
Scholars  over  eight  years  are  in  the  school  room  about  five  hours 
daily.  Some  grades  )iave  half  holidays  each  month,  some  each 
week.  The  school  year  is  eight  months.  Open  air  exercise  is  not 
compulsory  but  it  is  encouraged.  Prizes  are  offered  for  excellence 
in  some  particular  direction  and  all  compete  for  them.  The  sexes 
study  and  recite  together.  When  correction  or  reproof  is  demanded 
moral  suasion  is  first  resorted  to,  and  as  a  final  argument  a 
switch. 

The  condition  of  admission  to  the  schools  with  reference  to 
vaccinal  protection  has  not  been  enforced  for  two  or  three  years. 
Scholars  from  families  in  which  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
are  known  to  prevail  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school.  Teachers 
are  exhorted  to  vigilance  in  this  respect.  Ten  per  cent,  only  of 
absence  of  scholars  is  due  to  sickness.  Several  cases  of  short- 
sightedness have  occurred  among  the  scholars,  but  are  not  attrib- 
uted to  any  fault  of  the  schools.  Within  seven  years  three  cases 
of  cerebral  malady  occurred  which  proved  fatal,  and  one  boy  being 
struck  in  the  eye  with  a  cinder,  lost  his  sight. 

The  school  rooms  should  be  larger  and  have  better  ventilation. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  buildings  for  school  purposes  should 
be  no  more  than  two-stories  high,  and  that  competition  between 
the  sexes  is  beneficial  to  both  when  properly  supervised. 

The  public  school  building  contains  ten  rooms,  with  an  average 
capacity  of  B5  each.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves;  temperature 
kept  at  70  deg.  Fahrenheit.  No  sickness  has  been  traceable  to 
variations  or  "extremes  of  temperature.  It  takes  about  $175  worth 
of  fuel  annually  to  heat  the  building.  The  school-rooms  are  ven- 
tilated winter  and  summer  by  the  windows,  the  registers  in  the 
building  not  serving  their  purpose.  The  ventila+ion  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Privy  arrangements  are  satisfactory.  Basement  of 
building  is  used  for  fuel  and  play-rooms.  It  is  ventilated  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest  of  the  building,  by  doors  and  windows.  The 
water   supply  is   from    a   good   well.     The    school-rooms    are  suffi- 
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ciently  light,  112|  square  feet  of  surface  furnisliing  light  for  each 
room.  Pupils  may  exercise  in  basement,  sheltered  from  cold, 
heat  and  wet  and  not  exposed  to  air  contaminated  by  privy  or 
otherwise.  There  is  also  (opportunity  for  drying  clothes  when  wet 
coming  to  school.  The  playgrounds  are  ample,  being  190x2G0  feet, 
and  are  well  taken  care  of.  Desks  and  seats  in  use  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  basement  contains  4  rooms,  30x30  feet  and  a  hall  8x60 
feet.  Two  of  the  rooms  are  used  for  storing  fuel  and  two  for 
play-rooms.  First  floor  has  four  rooms,  28x30  feet,  each  room  hav- 
ing five  windows,  3x7|-  feet.  Second  floor  has  two  rooms,  30x30 
and  two  26x30  feet,  all  having  five  windows  each,  3x7|-  feet.  Third 
floor  has  a  large  hall,  30x60  feet,  not  in  use,  and  two  rooms,  26x30 
feet  each.  There  are  convenient  hat  and  cloak  rooms  on  each 
floor. 


Sanitary  Survey  of  Carrollton. 

By  J.  T.  Crow,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Carrollton,  the  county 
seat  of  Greene  county,  is  situated  in  latitude  39  deg.  18  min. 
north,  longitude  90  deg.  23  min.  west.  It  was  founded  in  1821 
and  first  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1849.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  1,600;  in  1870,  2,000;  in  1880,  2,100,  and  its  present  (1886) 
estimated  population  is  2,500,  of  which  number  about  350  are 
under  5  years  of  age.  The  native  born  number  2,000  and  foreigners 
500;  about  100  are  of  European  birth,  and  there  are  50  negroes. 
No  meteorological  observations  have  ever  been  recorded  in  the 
city. 

Topography. — The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  level.  Eight 
miles  distant  to  the  west  and  extending  along  the  Illinois  river  is 
a  range  of  bluffs — general  direction  north  and  south.  Between 
these  bluffs  and  the  river,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  county, 
are  marshes  and  low  lands,  from  one  to  four  miles  wide,  which 
overflow  annually  during  May  or  June  and  are  covered  with  water 
from  one  to  three  weeks.  No  modifications  of  meteorological  con- 
ditions or  other  influences  upon  the  health  of  the  city  have  been 
observed  as  apparently  due  to  the  topographical  features  of  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  entire  country  for  miles  in  every  direction  is  farm  lands 
under  cultivation.  The  site  of  the  city — which  is  on  a  "divide" 
between  two  creeks — is  quite  level,  with  ravines  to  the  south  and 
northwest.  The  original  conformation  of  the  site  has  not  been 
changed,  nor  have  original  water  courses  been  diverted,  covered  or 
modified.  The  general  surface  slope  of  the  city  is  to  the  south 
and  northwest. 

The  streams  passing  near  the  city  are  Apple  creek  (course  east 
to  west),  five  miles  north;  Macoupin  creek    (course  east    to  west), 
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five  miles  south;  Link's  braiicli  (course  northwest  to  southeast), 
two  miles  south.  Their  average  widths  are  50,  75  and  6  feet 
respectively,  and  their  average  depths  are  3  and  5  feet  and  1  foot 
respectively.  The  sides  of  these  streams  are  steep,  and  in  high- 
water  they  overflow  and  cover  considerable  bottom  or  low  lands. 
The  exposed  shore  ground  is  mud.  The  water  is  usually  clean, 
only  polluted  by  wash  from  farms.  The  low  lands  in  places  are 
covered  by  deposit  of  silt.  In  the  course  of  these  streams,  and 
also  of  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  many  shoals  or  flats  which,  at 
times,  are  laid  bare  or  only  slightly  covered  with  water.  There 
are  no  natural  or  artificial  falls  of  water  within  or  near  the  city, 
and  neither  canal  or  race.  The  only  body  of  water  in  the  city  is 
a  pond  in  the  southern  part  made  by  building  a  dam  across  a 
ravine.  This  pond  receives  surface  drainage  and  water  from  drain 
tile  in  its  vicinity,  and  retains  some  water  all  the  year  round. 
During  the  summer  it  becomes  stagnant  and  emits  a  perceptible 
odor,  due  largely  to  the  refuse  poured  into  it  from  a  creamery 
near  by. 

No  part  of  the  city  is  subject  to  overflow  but  the  soil  is 
humus — almost  a  sponge  in  fact,  and  is  always  saturated  in  wet 
weather.  The  effect  upon  health  is  bad,  as  wells  and  privies 
mutually  interchange  contents.  When  such  saturation  prevails 
the  water  in  wells  rises  to  within  three  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
surface  rocks  in  the  vicinity  are  limestone.  Malarial  effects  are 
observed  to  some  extent  when  the  soil  is  disturbed,  but  not  as 
much  as  some  years  ago.  There  are  continuous  fissures  in  the 
rocks  through  which  the  soil  water  flows. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  diseases  are  due  to  the  soil  or  geo- 
logical formation.  Typhoid  fever  prevails  when  a  very  wet  spring 
is  followed  by  a  dry  summer  and  fall,  but  do  not  know  that 
epidemics  have  followed  the  direction  of  flow  of  underground  water. 
Diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  all  diseases  caused  by  blood 
poison  (specific)  are  rendered  more  virulent  here  by  reason  of  the 
impure  water  in  the  wells. 

Watee  Supply. — The  water  supply  is  derived  wholly  from  wells 
and  cisterns.  The  well  water  is  frequently  offensive  in  taste  and 
sometimes  in  odor,  due  probably  to  pollution  from  privy  vaults. 
There  are  no  public  fountains,  fire  plugs  or  artesian  wells.  Or- 
ganic contamination  undoubtedly  reaches  the  strata  by  which  the 
wells  are  supplied.  The  soil  is  porous  and  stables,  cow  sheds, 
privies,  slops  from  kitchens,  all  contribute  to   such  contamination. 

Cistern  water  is  only  used  for  washing;  the  wells  supply  all  the 
water  used  for  drinking  and  cooking.  The  usual  depth  of  wells 
to  the  bottom  is  from  12  to  20  feet;  to  water  varies  in  wet  and 
dry  seasons,  3  to  6  and  8  to  15  feet,  respectively. 

The  use  of  the  well  water  is  believed  to  be  productive  of  sick- 
ness. There  were  epidemics  of  cholera  in  1853  and  1866;  epi- 
demics _  of  diarrhoea  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  has  been 
one  epidemic  (not    extensive)   of    "winter    cholera."     No    analysis 
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has  been  made  of  any  of  the  water,  but  for  reasons  before  stated 
organic  matter  and  chlorides  must  exist  to  quite  a  serious  extent 
in  the  well  water. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage.  — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  2,560  acres,  about  one-third  being  closely  built  up. 
Drainage  is  effected  by  open  ditches  on  each  side  of  nearly  every 
street.  They  are  sufficient  for  surface  drainage.  Underground 
drains  have  been  constructed  to  act  exclusively  as  such  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  town.  They  are  placed  at  a  depth  of  2-|  feet 
and  have  a  fall  of  1  foot  in  800  feet.  There  are  no  swamps, 
areas  of  made  land  or  places  saturated  with  water  near  or  in  the 
town  which  are  undraiued.  There  are  very  few  cellars  in  the 
city  and  these  all  have  drains.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  to 
have  a  dry  cellar  in  this  soil  without  drains.  There  is  no  system 
of  sewerage  in  the  town. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — The  general  width  of 
the  roadways  of  the  streets  is  45  feet,  and  of  sidewalks  1^  feet. 
Sidewalks  are  of  plank  except  around  the  public  square,  Mdiere 
brick  and  stone  are  used.  Streets  do  not  differ  in  healthfulness 
or  comfort  because  -'of  direction.  Total  length  of  streets  about  12 
miles,  all  un paved;  soil  humus,  alluvial.  They  become  unduly  wet 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Roadways  are  merely  graded,  high  in 
centre  with  surface  ditches  on  sides. 

Streets  are  cleaned  once  a  year;  not  watered  at  all.  Results  are 
not  satisfactory;  dust  is  a  great  nuisance,  as  is  also  the  mud  in 
wet  weather.  Shade  trees  in  great  abudance  are  planted  along- 
outer  edge  of  sidewalks;  varieties  being  soft  and  hard  maple, 
black  locust  and  elm.  The  trees  keep  the  streets  too  damp,  retard 
free  circulation  and  (probably)  injure  health.  They  are  cared  for 
by  the  corporation  and   by  individuals. 

The  general  width  of  alleys  is  9  feet.  Deposits  of  ashes,  manure, 
garbage,  etc.,  therein  are  not  allowed,  and  must  be  removed  at 
the  expense  of  the  parties  depositing  same,  after  notification. 
Alleys  are  kept  reasonably  clean. 

There  are  no  public  parks  belonging  to  the  city.  The  county 
owns  the  public  square  in  the  center  of  the  city,  in  which  is  the 
county  court  house.  It  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  contains  one 
public  urinal. 

There  are  no  watchmen  provided  at  railroad  crossings,  and  every 
traveler  must  look  out  for  himself.  No  lives  have  been  lost  at 
such  crossings  during  the  past  five  years.  There  are  no  street 
railroads. 

Habitations.— There  are  about  500  dwelling  houses  in  the  city 
limits,  three-fourths  of  which  are  inhabited  by  owners.  The  aver- 
age occupancy  is  five.  About  one-fourth  of  them  are  occupied  by 
two  or  more  families.  Perhaps  two  or  three  are  overtenanted. 
There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  overtenaucy. 
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All  buildings  within  180  feet  of  the  public  square  must  be  built 
of  brick  or  stone;  this  regulation  is  enforced.  No  houses  during 
the  past  year  were  condemned  as  unsafe  or  unfit  for  habitation 
for  sanitary  reasons.  There  are  no  springs,  cisterns  or  wells  in 
the  basements  of  dwellings,  nor  privies. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  isolated  buildings,  with 
sufficient  yards  or  clear  space  all  around  them.  There  are  no 
houses  with  special  arrangements  for  ventilation;  most  of  them, 
however,  are  provided  with  window  sash  that  can  be  lowered  from 
above.  Houses  having  neither  basements  or  cellars  are,  as  a  rule, 
properly  raised  fjom  the  ground  and  suitably  arranged  for  sub- 
ventilation;  probably  one  in  fifty  is  defective  in  this  respect. 

There  are  very  few  cellars  in  the  city,  and  six  or  eight  of  them 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  being  insufiiciently  drained,  are  damp. 
Only  one  house  in  the  city  is  furnished  with  proper  bathing  facil- 
ities. Some  cellars  are  used  for  storing  fuel,  but  ashes  and  sweep- 
ings are  not  deposited  therein. 

Owing  to  the  overcrowded  and  unfit  condition  of  some  dwellings, 
several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred.  The  influence  noted 
upon  health  of  the  fuel  used  is  that  soft  coal  smoke  irritates  deli- 
cate air  passages,  intensifies  asthma,  etc. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  noticed  from  the  use  of  arsenic  paper 
in  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  nor  from  any  wall  paper,  but  erup- 
tions of  the  skin  have  been  noticed  in  numerous  cases  from  the 
use  of  wearing  apparel  dyed  with  aniline  colors. 

Gaebage  and  Excreta. — Local  ordinances  prohibit  the  placing 
of  garbage,  etc.,  in  the  streets,  and  alleys,  and  persons  violating 
this  ordinance  are  subject  to  a  fine  and  must  remove  the  garbage, 
etc.,  at  their  own  expense.  This  regulation  is  fairly  complied  with. 
Kitchen  refuse  is  required  to  be  removed  in  covered  vessels. 
Ashes,  garbage,  etc.,  are  removed  by  individual  property  owners 
at  their  own  expense.  It  is  taken  outside  of  the  city  limits  and 
dumped  usually  in  some  ravine.  There  are  no  regular  periods  of 
removal,  but  the  removal  and  ulitimate  disposition  is  quite 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  performed.  When  the  removal  of 
garbage,  etc.,  in  any  case  is  long  delayed,  so  as  to  cause  bad  odors 
to  arise  therefrom  and  it  becomes  a  nuisance  and  probable  danger 
to  health,  complaint  is  made  to  the  authorities  and  its  removal 
ordered.  A  small  proportion  of  the  garbage  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
Dead  animals  are  removed  beyond  the  corporation  limits  and 
buried  at  corporation  expense;  manner  of    disposal  is   satisfactory^ 

One-tenth  of  the  houses  deliver  their  kitchen  and  laundry  waste 
water  into  porous  cesspools  on  the  premises.  These  cesspools  are 
not  furnished  with  overflows.  Whenever  one  is  complained  of  as 
a  nuisance,  the  authorities  order  it  abated.  It  is  said  there  are 
many  of  them  nuisances  and  that  they  should  all  be  abolished. 

All  dwelling  houses  depend  wholly  upon  privy  vaults,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  them  are  water  tight.  There  are  no  regulations 
as  to  their  construction.     When  they  become  offensive  the  corpora- 
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tion  orders  a  new  pit  dug  aud  the  old  one  filled  with  earth.  They 
are  never  cleaned,  Copperas  is  ordered  used,  but  this  is  not  com- 
plied with  very  often.  All  wells  are  more  or  less  contaminated 
from  privy  vaults,  owing  to  their  nearness  and  porousness  of  the 
soil.  One  well  investigated  was  found  to  be  only  fifteen  feet  from 
the  vault  and  very  foul.  This  vault  was  ordered  moved  and  well 
improved.     The  dry  earth  system  is  not  used  at  all. 

Markets  and  Food  Supplies. — There  are  no  regular  markets. 
Butchers  and  grocers  supply  meats  and  food  of  almost  every  kind. 
The  former  keep  open  all  days  in  the  week;  the  latter  all  days 
except  Sunday.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to  cleanliness — com- 
petition compels  them  to  keep  things  clean.  There  is  no  system 
of  food  inspection.  All  grocers  sell  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  if 
anything  unwholesome  were  offered  for  sale  the  authorities  would 
condemn  the  same.  The  dealers'  own  interest  prevents  them  from 
offering  anything  but  pure  articles.  All  aldermen,  mayor  and 
cit}/  marshal  have  general  jurisdiction  in  such  matters. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat  as  to  quantity  is  ample,  and  as  to 
quality  and  variety,  is  good.  No  meat,  fish,  fruit  or  vegetables 
were  condemned  during  the  past  year.  Fresh  meats  are  brought 
to  the  city  in  wagons,  distance  about  one  mile  from  places  of 
slaughter;  fruits  and  vegetables  largely  from  the  surrounding 
country,  but  considerable  from  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  thirty  and  sixty 
miles  distant.  Three-fourths  of  the  fowls  are  brought  and  sold 
to  the  consumers  alive.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  is  ample 
and  good.  Producers  can  sell  direct  to  consumers  without  being 
subject  to  any  tax,  and  many  of  them  so  sell.  There  are  no  mu- 
nicipal regulations  with  regard  to  hucksters  or  peddlers. 

The  milk  supply  is  had  from  dairies  in  the  vicinity  aud  from 
cows  kept  in  the  city.  Cows  are  all  fed  on  grain,  hay,  grass,  etc.; 
no  swill-fed  cows.  One  year  ago  there  were  several  cases  of  pois- 
oning from  buttermilk,  but  the  nature  and  source  of  the  poison 
was  not  ascertained. 

There  have  been  no  complaints  under  the  law  concerning  adul- 
terations. It  is  not  known  that  oleomargarine  or  any  analogous 
substance,  or  any  admixture  thereof  is  being  sold  as  butter  in  the 
city. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  city  markets 
are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  from  one  to  five  miles 
distant.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  usually  driven  to  place  of  slaughter, 
and  sheep  and  calves  hauled  in  wagons.  They  are  not  inspected 
either  before  or  after  slaughter.  No  animals  have  as  yet  been 
condemned.  The  slaughter  houses  are  erected  at  private  expenses, 
and  must  be  located  outside  of  corporate  limits.  The  business  is 
conducted  in  small  establishments.  They  do  not  drain  into  sewers 
or  ditches  flowing  through  the  city.  They  are  not  considered  as 
nuisances  in  their  neighborhoods,  being  remote  from  habitations. 
Fat  and  tallow  are  rendered  at  slaughtering  houses,  while  blood 
and  refuse  are  fed  to  hogs  kept  for  that  purpose.     No  regulations 
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protect  the  pnblic  from  any  subsequent  ^^^^^'"''^J^'^^^^^^ 
Lgs  thus  fed  is  not  considered  as  good  as  ««^^-^f^^^XeT)t  in 
rendering  of  animal  refuse  is  usually  done  each  day,  except  in 
extreme  cold  weather,  when  several  days  intervene.  Method  of 
PooU^e  in  summer  by  packing  in  ice;  in  winter,  hanging  m  open 
ah  There  i^Ipacki^^  or  fanning  of  meats  carried  on.  Surplus 
animals  are  shipped  alive. 

Manufactoeies  and  TEADES.-The  only  establishment  in  or  near 
the  cSy  which  can  be  considered  a  nuisance  is  ^  ^^^^^^Z^J^r 
however  produces  no  noxious  vapors  nor  does  it  pollute  the  watei 
sWy  There  are  no  factories  which  produce  disease  m  the 
workmen.     No  women  employed  in  any  factories. 

Hospitals  and  Public  CHAEiTiES.-The  Greene  county  poor 
ho?se  is  sSuated  five  miles  northeast  of  the  city.  It  contains 
forty  beds,  and  is  governed  by  the  county  supervisors.  _ 

There  are  no  free  dispensaries  in  the  city,  and  no  hospital 
accommodations.  No  physicians  are  employed  by  the  city  for  the 
poor. 

Police  and  Peisons. -The  police  force  ,  consists  of  o^e  ^it^ 
marshal  and  one  patrolman,  the  latter  being  on  duty  at  night. 
Sre  s  one  temporary  lockup.  Both  sexes,  are  confined  therein^ 
ThP  average  occupancy  is  about  one  man  m  ten  days.  1  he  an 
^pace  per  leadT^  such  occupancy  is  2,800  cubic  feet,  For  max- 
imum occupancy  600  cubic  feet.  There  are  no  individual  cells- 
onlv  one  room.  Ventilation  is  effected  by  holes  m  windows  and 
?oose  fittiigdior.  Privy  arrangements  are  outside.  No  facihties 
a^had  fo?  bathing.  .  In  case  of  sickness  among  inmates  the  city 
furnishes  a  physician.  "  ■      t     •.        T4- 

The  county  iail  of  Greene  county  is  within  the  city  limits,  its 
aveiac-e  occupancy  is  five  persons.  The  dimensions  of  single  cells 
?he  e&  areTx9  iei.  Cenl  are  heated  by  stoves  m  the  corridors 
and  ventilated  by  windows  and  fines  to  carry  off  foul  air.  iNo 
^pidei^s  have  'ever  occurred  among  tl^e  P-onei.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
allowed  prisoners  is  ample  and  well  cooked.  No  industries  or 
means  to  prevent  indolence  are  provided. 

There  are  no  regular  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city,  known 
as  such  but  there  are  probably  fifteen  prostitutes.  A  license  sys- 
tem wt'htl  em  has  not  been  tried.  These  women  are  more  sub- 
jeS  to  general  disease  than  others,  uterine  diseases  and  lung 
troubles  predominating. 

CarroUton  is  a  "no  license"  place  hence,  ^«^«^^;.^\*V?W  ^Je 
are  no  places  where  intoxicating  liquors,  are  sold  but  t^iere  aie 
ul  or  three  places  where  it  is  said  it  is  sold  clandestinely. 
Abou?  fifteen  cases  of  drunkenness  were  brought  before  the  police 
magLtiatrdliu  the  year.  The  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  pretty  well  enforced. 

PiRE  Establishments,  ETC.-There  is  no  organized  fii;^^epart- 
ment.     The  telephone  exchange  is  used  to  give  alarms.     Theie  aie 


no  steam  or  hand  fire  engines  and  only  one  "Babcock"  extinguisher. 
There  is  one  hook  and  ladder  truck  with  buckets.  Loss  of  prop- 
erty by  fire  last  year  about  $12,000.  One  fire  from  use  of  dangerous 
fluid.  None  from  carelessness  or  spontaneous  combustion,  but  one 
of  incendiary  origin. 

Gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  etc.,  are  only  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
small  quantities  and  not  sold  after  lamp  light.  No  measures  are 
taken  to  insure  inspection  of  illuminating  oils.  There  are  no  laws 
with  regard  to  buildings  in  reference  to  fire.  The  State  law  re- 
quiring doors  of  public  buildings  to  open  outwards  is  not  complied 
with. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  is  only  one  cemetery,  and  that 
is  within  the  city  limits.  It  conlains  from  1,000  to  1,500  graves. 
The  cemetery  is  on  lower  ground  than  most  of  the  city,  hence 
sub-soil  drainage  from  the  land  containing  graves  does  not  con- 
taminate wells  in  town,  but  below  the  cemetery  it  is  thought  they 
must  be  contaminated  from  this  source.  The  average  depth  of 
graves  is  about  five  feet.  The  nature  of  soil  is  humus  and  porous 
clay.  The  soil  is  damp  at  the  depth  at  which  the  body  is  placed. 
A  few  vaults  are  used,  constructed  of  brick  laid  in  cement.  No 
nuisance  or  evil  effect  other  than  indicated  has  been  observed 
from  the  cemetery.  Extra  precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to 
persons  dying  of  contagious  diseases.  Burial  permits  are  not 
required. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Regulations,  Sanitary  Officials— The 
board  of  health  of  Carrollton  %\as  organized  in  April,  1885.  Its 
authority  extends  one  mile  in  every  direction  from  the  public 
square.  It  is  a  special  board  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  has  six 
members,  appointed  for  one  year  at  a  salary  of  iS'25  each.  Three 
members  are  physicians.  The  j^resident  of  the  board  is  its  executive 
ofiicer;  he  is  not  a  physician;  is  elected  by  the  board  and  serves 
as  chief  health  ofiicer. 

The  police  force  is  under  control  of  the  board  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. They  make  inspections  twice  each  year  and  whenever 
complaint  is  made.  The  board  meets  semi-annually,  and  oftener  if 
necessary.  General  powers  are  given  as  to  sanitary  matters,  and 
its  authority  is  independent  of  the  council  at  all  times.  It  can 
abate  as  well  as  define  nuisances. 

The  board  as  yet  has  taken  but  little  cognizance  of  defective 
house  drainage  and  sewerage,  and  but  little  concerning  possible 
contamination  of  water  supplies.  It  advises  the  people  concerning 
such  matters.  It  orders  cess-pools  and  privy  vaults,  when  in  bad 
condition,  to  be  filled  with  earth  and  new  pits  dug.  It  looks 
strictly  after  the  removal  of  garbage  and  also  the  cleansing  of 
private  premises. 

It  takes  no  notice  of  barials.  In  cases  of  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  the  patients  are  isolated;  in  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever  thoroughly  and  in  the  others  only  partially. 
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The  board  lias  discretionary  power  to  remove  persons  sick  with 
contagious  diseases,  but  it  only  removes  in  cases  of  small-pox  and 
isolates  as  far  as  possible  in  other  diseases. 

The  vaccinal  requirements  are  those  promulgated  by  the  State 
BoAED  OF  Heath,  but  these  are  not  generally  enforced  except  in 
times  of  small-pox  scares. 

The  board  does  not  register  vital  statistics.  Births,  marriages 
and  deaths  become  matters  of  record  only  as  they  are  reported  to 
the  county  clerk. 

Eegisteation  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  op  Disease. — 
Burials  occur  without  record  of  death.  No  permits  are  required. 
No  local  system  of  registration  of  causes  of  death  is  in  force. 

Cholera  was  epidemic  in  the  city  in  1853  and  1866,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  the  mortality.  Small-pox  has  never  been  epidemic, 
but  sporadic  cases  occurred  in  1867,  1873  and  1882.  There  were 
two  deaths  from  the  disease  in  1873  and  one  in  1882.  Scarlatina 
has  prevailed  at  times  during  the  past  24  years,  but  no  record  of 
mortality  kept.  Epidemics  of  diphtheria  occur  about  every  three 
years,  while  sporadic  cases  are  had  every  year.  No  statistics. 
Since  1862  there  have  been  three  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
which  were  very  fatal.  No  statistics.  Typhoid  fever  has  never  been, 
epidemic  in  the  city,  but  cases  occur  every  year.  Mortality  one  in 
ten  or  fifteen  cases. 

The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  aged  under  1  year  is  about 
150;  from  1  to  5  years,  about  750;  from  5  to  15  years  about  800. 
Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and  pneumonia  are  less  prevalent 
than  formerly,  while  typhoid  and  kindred  diseases  are  more  so. 
Immigrants  from  abroad  and  from  other  parts  of  the  country  seem 
to  suffer  from  malarial  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — Total  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated for  sanitary  expenses  last  year,  $1,000;  for  repair,  etc.,  of 
streets,  $1,200;  for  public  urinals,  $50;  for  expenses  of  the  board  of 
health,  $250;  total  municipal  expenses,  $6,699.60. 

Public  Schools*. — The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  last 
year  was  430,  and  the  average  attendance  was  346.  There  is  but 
one  school,  employing  nine  teachers.  The  school  is  in  session  six 
hours,  divided  thus:  Becitations  for  each  pupil  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes;  studies,  same;  general  exercises,  two  hours;  recess, 
forty  minutes.  Pupils  under  eight  years  old  are  confined  to  the 
room  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  daily,  to  seat  without  change 
never  longer  than  thirty  minutes.  In  favor  of  two  daily  sessions. 
Young  pupils  usually  stand  during  recitation,  those  over  ten  stand 
only  when  reciting  or  at  the  blackboard.  Pupils  under  twelve 
years  of  age  are  not  expected  to  study  outside  of  school  hours. 
From  15  to  18  years  they  are  expected  to  study  about  two  hours 
daily  at  home.     There  are  two    recesses    of    20  minutes  each,     In- 

*Data  furnished  by  Datid  Felmlet,  Principal. 
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termission  at  noon  of  90  minutes.  School  is  held  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  with  the  exception  of  ten  days  at  Christmas  time  the 
session  is  continuous  from  September  1  to  June  1.  Exercise  in 
the  open  air  is  compulsory  in  fair  weather  for  all  under  14  years. 
There  are  no  prizes  given.  All  who  reach  a  certain  grade  of  ex- 
cellence have  their  names  published  monthly  in  the  city  papers. 
The  sexes  study  and  recite  together.  Corporal  punishment  is  used 
as  a  method  of  correction  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Detention 
after  school  for  a  certain  class  of  offenders.  Reproof  and  other 
mild  punishments. 

Vaccination  certificates  are  required  from  all  pupils,  though  not 
on  entering.  This  rule  was  first  instituted  in  1882  and  is  rigidly 
enforced.  Since  that  time  no  case  of  small-pox  has  occurred 
among  either  scholars  or  teachers.  Scholars  from  families  where 
contagious  diseases  are  prevailing  are  excluded  from  school  until 
attending  physician  is  of  the  opinion  they  may  return.  Tbis  rule 
is  carefully  enforced.  About  50  per  cent,  of  absences  of  pupils  is 
due  to  sickness,  as  shown  by  "excuses."  Co-education  is  preferred 
and  but  little  over-study  has  been  observed,  owing  to  the  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes. 

The  location  of  the  public  school  building  is  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  city;  the  site  is  elevated;  area  one  block  420 
x380  feet;  soil  a  porous  clay  with  surface  loam  largely  washed 
away;  drainage  good;  building  is  of  brick,  erected  in  1870,  at  a 
cost  of  145,000.  It  is  three-stories  and  basement;  contains  eleven 
rooms  with  a  total  capacity  of  420.  Is  heated  by  stoves.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  rooms  when  school  is  opened  is  about 
60  deg.  F.,  at  close  about  70  deg.  F.  Teachers  endeavor  to  main- 
tain about  65  deg.  F.  Have  very  little  trouble  in  this  respect. 
Coughs  and  colds  are  traceable  to  variations  aud  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Rooms  are  ventilated  by  windows  and  transoms  over 
doors,  in  the  winter  and  summer.  Ventilation  is  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. The  privy  arrangements  are  brick  vaults  fourteen  feet 
square,  fifteen  feet  deep,  lined  with  brick.  Copperas  and  chloride 
of  lime  are  freely  used  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  vaults  (2) 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  grounds,  about  200  feet  from  school  build- 
ing and  150  feet  from  the  wells.  The  basement  of  building  is 
partly  used  for  coal  bin,  one-half  for  waiting  and  play  rooms  and 
balance  for  workshop  and  general  store  room.  It  is  ventilated 
separately  from  rest  of  building  by  windows.  The  water  supply 
is  from  wells  and  unfailing.  It  is  rich  in  carbonates.  The  loca- 
tion and  arrangement  of  wells  is  such  as  to  reduce  organic  con- 
tamination to  a  minimum. 

The  school  rooms  are  sufiiciently  light,  having  about  90  square 
feet  of  surface  for  light  to  pass  through  in  each  room  24x25  feet. 
Distance  of  pupils  from  blackboards,  charts,  etc.,  on  which  they 
are  expected  to  read  letters,  is  usually  ten  feet,  sometimes  25  feet. 
Rooms  are  small,  can  accommodate  only  40  each.  Pupils  can  ex- 
ercise in  the  basement  sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet.  Op- 
portunity is  had  for  drying  clothes  when  wet  on  coming  to  school. 
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There  are  no  special  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  apparatus.  Play- 
grounds are  higli  and  well  drained;  cared  for  by  tlie  janitor  and 
kept  in  good  condition.  On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  is  a 
large  study  room  33x66  feel,  which  has  14  windows  2x8  feet.  No 
pupil  faces  the  light.  Wiodows  throughout  the  building  are  pro- 
vided with  hard  wood  blinds  and  white  muslin  curtains.  On 
bright  days  light  is  admitted  from  the  sides  only;  on  cloudy  days 
from  rear  also. 


Sanitaey  Survey  of  Collinsville. 

I5t  C.  R  Oatman,  M.  D.,  Mayor. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Collinsville,  Madison 
county,  is  situated  in  latitude  38  deg.  north  and  longitude  90  deg. 
west,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Ha  ate  and 
Indianapolis  railroad,  about- 20  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It 
was  founded  in  1837  and  incorporated  first  as  a  town  in  1850  and 
again  as  a  city  in  1872.  It  had  a  population  in  1860  of  1200;  in 
1870  of  2400  and  in  1880  of  2889.  Present  estimated  population 
3500;  estimated  number  under  5  years  of  age  about  400.  The 
native  population  is  estimated  at  1200  and  the  foreigners  at  2300; 
negroes  300. 

Topography. — Tlie  surrounding  country  is  hilly.  On  the  west 
■one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city  is  a  range  of  blufPs  rising 
600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  There  are  no  marshes  or  low  lands 
in  the  vicinity.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  grass  lands,  forests 
and  market  gardens.  The  site  of  the  city  is  rolling.  The  original 
conformation  has  not  been  changed,  nor  water  courses  diverted, 
covered  or  modified.  The  site  of  the  city  being  hilly,  it  slopes  in 
all  directions.     There  is  no  "made  land"  in  the  city. 

The  only  stream  of  water  passing  near  is  Cantine  creek,  having 
a  width  of  15  feet.  It  usually  contains  about  6  inches  of  water; 
current,  gentle.  In  times  of  heavy  rains  it  overflows  its  banks. 
The  water  is  usually  clear.  No  deposit  of  organic  matter  or  silt 
is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  "Within  the  city  limits  there 
is  a  small  potid  of  water  which  in  dry  weather  becomes  stagnant 
and  emits  a  perceptible  odor.  It  has  a  deposit  of  organic  matter 
and  mud. 

There  are  no  overflows  witliin  the  city  limits  but  the  character 
of  the  soil  is  such  that  in  wet  seasons  the  water  level  rises  to 
within  5  feet  of  the  surface  without,  however,  any  visible  effect 
upon  the  general  health.  The  wells  during  this  time  are  filled 
within  3  to  5  feet  of  the  surface,  and  when  the  soil  becomes 
objectionable  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  will  become  a  matter 
of  great  moment. 
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The  surface  rocks  found  are  magnesium  limestone.  The  under- 
lying strata  in  order  of  succession  from  above  downward  are: 

Loam 1—3  feet 

Yellow  clay 50  " 

Gravel 3—5  ' ' 

Blue  clay 10—75  " 

Blue  shale 10-40  " 

Limestone 1 — 15  ' ' 

Coal 5—7  •' 

The  strata  are  about  level.  The  character  of  the  surface  soil 
is  alluvial  and  yellow  clay.  Slight  malarial  effects  are  observed 
when  the  surface  soil  is  disturbed.  There  are  no  continuous  fis- 
sures in  the  rocks  or  gravel  streaks  through  which  soil  water  may 
flow. 

Watee  Supply. — The  only  source  of  water  supply  is  from  wells 
and  cisterns.  There  are  no  public  fountains,  fire-plugs  or  artesian 
wells.  The  character  of  the  soil  where  well  water  is  used  is  clay 
and  sand.  Average  depth  of  wells,  40  feet.  Wells  are  not  all 
located  so  as  to  be  free  from  privy  contamination,  in  many  cases 
being  within  8  or  10  feet  of  privies.  In  one  ward  of  the  city  well 
water  has  been  considered  productive  of  sickness,  causing  tj^phoid 
fever. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  one  square  mile,  about  one-half  of  which  is  closely  built 
up.  The  character  and  sufficiency  of  the  surface  drainage  is  con- 
sidered good.  A  few  underground  drains  have  been  put  in  by 
private  parties.  Cellars  in  a  portion  of  the  city  fill  with  water 
during  the  spring  rains,  but  it  soon  disappears.  There  is  no  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  in  the  city.  Only  a  few  private  drains  for  cel- 
lars which  discharge  into  an  outlet  sewer  southwest  of  the  city  and 
outside  the  limits.  The  diameter  of  outlet  sewer  at  mouth  is 
three  feet;  it  is  constructed  of  round  tile  piping,  tightly  cemented. 
It  is  kept  perfectly  clean.  No  surface  drainage  passes  into  these 
drains. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds.— The  general  width  of 
the  roadways  is  06  feet,  and  of  alleys  30  feet;  width  of  sidewalks, 
from  6  to  8  feet  and  made  of  boards,  cinders  and  brick.  Streets 
do  not  differ  in  healthfulness  or  comfort  owing  to  direction.  The 
total  length  of  paved  streets  is  800  feet;  material  used  is  rock  and 
cinders.  The  streets  are  not  unduly  wet  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Roadways  are  drained  by  side  ditches.  There  are  about  3  miles 
of  wooden  sidewalks.  The  only  arrangements  for  watering  the 
streets  are  cisterns  and  public  wells.  The  result  seems  satisfac- 
toi'v.  Shade  trees  of  various  kinds  ai'e  planted  along  the  streets. 
No  direct  effect  upon  health  is  noticeable  from  them.  They  are 
cared  for  both  by  individual  owners  and  by  the  corporation.  No 
portion  of  the  sidewalk  or  roadway  is  laid  down  in  grass.  Prop- 
erty-owners are  required  to  keep  alleys  clean.  There  is  one  public 
park  100  feet  square  belonging  to  the  city,  within  corporation 
limits. 
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Habitations. — There  are  517  dwellings  within  the  city  limits. 
There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  over-occupancy,  nor 
the  material  or  manner  in  which  houses  shall  be  constructed.  One 
house  was  condemned  last  year  as  unsafe.  There  are  no  sources 
of  water  supply  in  any  basement  or  cellar,  nor  are  there  privies 
in  any  of  them. 

About  one-half  of  the  dwellings  are  isolated  with  sufficient  clear 
space  all  around  them.  There  are  no  houses  having  special  ar- 
rangements for  ventilation.  Cellars,  as  a  rule,  are  not  used  for 
storing  fuel,  an  I  in  ]io  case  for  the  storing  of  ashes  and  sweep- 
ings.    Basement  floors  are  not  usually  cemented.. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  not  lighted  by  gas.  The  busi- 
ness streets  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  No  precautions  are  taken 
to  ascertain  the  grade  of  burning  fluids,  nor  are  there  any  re- 
strictions upon  sale  thereof.  No  accidents  have  occurred  within 
five  years  from  explosions  of  any  fluid. 

Garbage  and  Exceeta. — Kitchen  refuse  is  required  to  be  re- 
moved in  covered  vessels.  Garbage,  ashes,  etc.,  are  removed  both 
by  individuals  and  the  city,  as  it  accumulates,  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily. Dead  animals  are  taken  away  and  buried.  About  six 
houses  in  the  city  have  cess-pools  for  the  delivery  of  kitchen  and 
laundry  waste  water.  These  pools  are  porous;  have  no  overflow; 
when  full  are  emptied.  A  few  houses  have  water  closets,  all  the 
rest  depend  on  privy  vaults.  These  vaults,  when  full,  are  aban- 
doned and  new  ones  made.  Neither  water  closets  nor  privies  are 
connected  with  sewers  or  drains.  No  investigation  has  been  made 
as  to  contamination  of  wells  from  privy  or  cesspool  drainage.  The 
dry  earth  system  is  not  used. 

Markets  and  Food  Supply. — There  are  no  public  market  places. 
Most  of  the  marketing  is  done  by  wagons,  driven  over  the  city. 
Private  markets  and  grocery  stores  where  meats,  fish,  vegetables, 
etc.,  are  sold,  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  health 
and  it  is  effective  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  articles. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat,  as  to  quantity,  quality  and  variety,  is 
good.  No  meat  was  condemned  by  the  inspectors  last  year. 
Vegetables  are  brought  to  the  city  from  surrounding  gardens  by 
wagon.  About  three-fourths  of  the  fowls  brought  to  the  city  are 
sold  to  consumers  alive. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
is  good,  and  wholly  derived  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  No 
fruit  or  vegetables  were  condemned  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  no  municipal  regulations  with  regard  to  hucksters  or  peddlers. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be  sold  without  regard  to 
quality.  Producers  may  sell  direct  to  consumers  without  the 
payment  of  any  tax,  and  about  one-third  of  them  so  sell. 

The  milk  supply  is  furnished  by  dairies  near  the  city  and  is  of 
good  quality.     Cows  are  fed  on  grass,  hay  and  corn. 
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No  occasion  has  been  had  to  enforce  the  State  law  concerning 
adulteration  of  food  and  drinks,  but  if  necessary  it  will  be  done. 
No  oleomargarine  or  analogous  substance  is  sold  as  butter. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoies. — Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
kets are  obtained  from  western  and  southwestern  Illinois.  The 
number  annually  consumed  for  slaughter  is  850  cattle,  600  sheep, 
and  700  hogs,  all  for  home  consumption.  No  packing  for  ship- 
ment is  carried  on.  Cattle  are  driven  to  place  of  slaughter;  sheep 
and  hogs  taken  on  wagons.  Animals  in  transit  are  supplied  with 
food  and  water.  They  are  not  inspected  before  or  after  slaughter. 
Animals  dying  in  transit  are  sold  to  rendering  works. 

There  are  no  municipal  regulations  governing  slaughter  houses. 
They  are  within  city  limits,  and  are  not  considered  a  nuisance  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  fat,  tallow  and  animal  refuse  is  used  for 
rendering;  none  of  it  is  fed  to  hogs. 

Manufactoeies  and  Teades.  —  There  are  no  manufactories 
within  the  city  limits  that  are  considered  nuisances.  Restrictions 
are  imposed  upon  such  by  local  ordinance.  Hours  of  labor  in 
factories  7  to  12  A.  M.  and  1  to  6  P.  M.  No  children  are  em- 
ployed in  factories.  Space  and  ventilation  of  rooms  occupied  by 
work  people  generally  satisfactory,  as  are  also  the  arrangements 
for  privies. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Chaeities. —  There  are  no  hospitals, 
asylums  or  almshouses,  in  or  near  the  city,  and  no  free  dis- 
pensaries.    No  physicians  are  employed  for  the   poor   of   the  city 

Police  and  Peisons. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  city  mar- 
shal, who  acts  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances.  There  is  no  night 
patrol,  other  than  one  private  watchman.  There  is  one  station  house. 
Its  average  occupancy  is  one  per  month.  Dimensions  of  cells, 
6  by  9  feet.  Prisoners  are  made  to  work  on  the  streets.  There 
are  no  jails,  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  within  or  near 
the  city. 

There  are  13  places  in  the  city  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold;  no  beer  garden.  The  amount  of  malt  liquor  consumed  an- 
nually in  the  city  is  estimated  at  2,500  barrels;  distilled  spirits  at 
1,000  gallons.  There  were  25  cases  of  drunkenness  brought  before 
the  police  courts  during  the  past  year.  One  case  of  disease,  in- 
duced by  excessive  indulgence  in  drink,  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  during  the  year. 

FiEE  Establishments. — The  fire  establishment  is  a  volunteer 
one;  alarms  are  given  from  bell  on  engine-house.  There  is  one 
hand  engine,  one  hose  carriage  and ,  one  dozen  assorted  ladders. 
Water  supply  for  fires  is  obtained  from  public  cisterns  on  the 
street;  supply  is  abundant.  Fire  extinguishers  are  not  in  general 
use;  a  few  are  owned  by  private  parties.  The  "Babcock"  is  most 
in  favor.  Annual  expense  of  the  department  is  about  $600.  Num- 
ber   of   persons    employed    in  fire   department,  35.     About  $4,000 
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wortli  of  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  year.  There  were  no 
fires  from  the  use  of  dangerous  fluids;  two  from  carelessness;  none 
from  spontaneous  combustion  or  of  incendiary  origin.  There  are  no 
regulations  concerning  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine, 
etc.  The  State  law  requiring  doors  of  public  buildings  to  open 
outward  is  not  complied  with. 

Cemeteeies  and  Bueial — There  is  one  cemetery  within  the  city 
limits,  and  from  40  to  50  annual  interments  are  made  therein. 
There  are  three  cemeteries  near  the  city — the  Catholic,  public  and 
German.  There  are  about  1,000  graves  in  each  and  from  40  to  50 
annual  interments  made  therein.  No  springs  or  wells  are  known 
to  be  contaminated  from  sub-soil  drainage  from  land  containing 
graves;  average  depth  of  graves  is  6  feet.  Nature  of  soil  yellow 
clay  and  dry  at  the  depth  at  which  the  body  is  placed.  No  vaults 
are  used.  The  decay  of  corpses  is  very  rapid,  as  shown  by 
exhumations.     Soft  parts  in  3  years,  bones  15  years. 

No  nuisance  or  evil  effect  has  been  observed  from  the  cemeteries. 
Extra  precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to  the  burial  of  persons 
dying  with  contagious  diseases.  Burial  permits  are  required. 
Appended  are  copies  of  the  physician's  certificate  of  death  and 
the  burial  permit  issued  thereon: 


PHTSIGIAN'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  DEATH. 

COLLINSVILLE,  111., 

...188 

This  certifies  that 

died  of 

. ,  on  the . . . 

day 

of 188  . 

Age 

..  M.  n. 

BURIAZ  PERMIT. 


No 

Date  

Name 

Age  yrs. 

Dr 


.day. 


^    BURIAL  PERMIT. 

B 

c-  OTFICE    OF 

<x> 

CITY  CLERK. 

Collin svTLLE,  III., 

PermiBsion  is  hereby  granted  for  the  burial  of 

; who  died  at  the  age  of years, 

of as  per  certificate  of  Doctor 

City  Clerk 
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Public  Health  Laws,  Eegulations  and  Sanitaey  Officials. — 
Three  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor  constitute  the  board  of 
health.     Its  authority  is  confined  to  the  city  limits.     The  members 
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are  appointed  for  one  year  and  serve  without  salary.  The  mayor 
is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board,  tlie  present  incumbent  is  a 
physician  and  is  the  only  one  on  the  board.  The  mayor  acts  as 
executive  health  officer.  The  board  has  as  assistant  health  officers 
2  physicians,  B  agents  and  1  marshal.  They  all  have  police 
powers,  and  all  make  inspections.  The  board  meets  once  a  month 
and  oftener,  if  necessary.  It  has  no  authority  independent  of  the 
city  council  to  make  and  enforce  ordinances.  It  has  authority  to 
abate  as  well  as  define  nuisances.  In  the  matter  of  defective  house- 
drainage,  sewerage,  contamination  of  water  supply,  bad  condition 
of  cess-pools  and  privy  vaults,  removal  of  garbage,  condition  of 
streets  as  to  cleanliness,  methods  of  burial  and  the  disposal  of 
night  soil  and  organic  wastes,  the  board  enforces  the  remedies. 

In  all  contagious  diseases  the  patients  are  isolated.  The  board 
has  no  power  to  remove  persons  sick  with  a  contagious^  disease  to 
special  hospital,  but  it  enforces  quarantine  when  nece'ssary.  No 
vital  statistics  are  kept.  They  become  matters  of  record  only 
through  reports  to  the  county  clerk.  Causes  of  mortality  are  re- 
ported by  physicians  to  city  clerk. .    No  record  thereof  is  published. 

Registeation  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  of  Disease. — 
Burials  do  not  occur  without  record  of  death  and  permit  granted 
by  city  clerk.     [See  above.] 

Cholera  has  not  been  epidemic  in  Collinsville  for  over  thirty 
years;  yellow  fever,  never.  There  were  two  cases  of  small-pox  in 
1884,  also    3    cases   of   scarlatina,  4  cases  of   diphtheria    and    2  of 

typhoid,  same  year. 

• 
■    Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — The  municipal  sanitary  expenses, 
paving,  cleaning  streets,  etc.,  of  the  city  last  year    were  $4,607.96. 
The  total  municipal  expenses  were  $8,163.37. 

Public  Schools. — The  total  number  of  public  scholars  regis- 
tered is  677,  with  an  average  attendance  of  535.  There  'are  three 
school  buildings.  Pupils  recite  about  one-half  of  time,  study  bal- 
ance. Pecesses  of  20  minutes;  noon  intermission  70  minutes. 
Pupils  under  8  years  old  are  confined  to  the  room  about  one  and 
one-half  hours;  to  seats  without  change  20  minutes.  Two  sessions 
of  school  are  favored,  without  recess.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  highest  classes  the  pupils  all  stand  while  reciting.  No  out- 
side study  is  compulsory. 

Morning  session  is  from  9  to  11.50,  with  10  minutes  recess. 
Afternoon  session  from  1  to  3.20,  with  recess  of  11  minutes.  Holi- 
days are  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Tears,  with  the  week 
intervening,  and  summer  vacation  from  June  to  September.  Dur- 
ing recess  and  intermissions  all  scholars  must  pass  out  tljough 
they  may  return  at  once.  No  prizes  are  given  as  an  incentive  to 
study.  The  sexes  stady  and  recite  together.  Methods  of  correc- 
tion are:  reproof,  loss  of  seat;  corporal  punishment,  suspen- 
sion,  etc. 
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Rule  8  says:  "No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  without 
furnishing  evidence  satisfactory  to  tlie  principal  tliat  said  child  has 
been  vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured  against  small-pos."  This 
rule  was  adopted  in  1873.  Kule  9  reads  as  follows:  "No  child 
sliall  be  admitted  or  continued  in  tlie  school,  known  to  be  affected 
with  a  contagious  disease,  or  coming  from  a  family  where  such 
■disease  prevails."  This  is  strictly  enforced.  There  is  rarely  a 
case  of  absence  from  the  school  except  sickness  be  the  cause. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  it  were  better  to  have  school 
buildings  no  more  than  two-stories  in  height;  also,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  for  the  sexes  to  have  the  same  lessons  and  hours. 

The  location  of  the  Webster  school  has  good  natural  drainage. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  built  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  135,000.  _  It  is 
three-stories  high,  contains  12  rooms,  with  an  average  capacity  of 
48  each.  It  is  heated  by  hot  air  furnace;  temperature  of  school 
rooms  kept  at  about  70  deg.  in  cold  weather.  The  rooms  are  ven- 
tilated by  air  chambers  or  flues  and  transoms  over  doors,  in 
winter,  and  by  lowering  windows  in  summer.  Ventilation  is  satis- 
factory. The  privy  accommodations  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 
Basement  of  building  is  used  for  fuel  and  furnace  only.  Two 
wells  furnish  an  abundant  water  supply;  no  analysis  of  the  water 
has  been  made,  but  it  is  considered  good.  The  school  rooms  are 
well  lighted— 80  square  feet  of  surface  through  which  light  passes 
in  some  and,  in  others,  100  square  feet.  Distances  of  pupils  from 
blackboards,  maps,  etc.,  during  recitation  vary  from  two  to  20 
feet.  Very  little  opportunity  is  had  for  pupils  to  exercise  sheltered 
from  cold,  heat  and  wet,  and  no  opportunity  for  drying  clothes, 
when  wet  coming  to  school.  The  play  grounds  are  200x580  feet. 
The  grounds  are  kept  in  good  order.  A  variety  of  patterns  of 
desks  are  used  and  all  are  satisfactory. 


Sanitaky  Survey  of  Freeburg. 

By  Alex.  Woods,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Freeburg,  St.  Clair  county, 
is  in  latitude  38  deg.  25  min.  north  and  longitude  90  deg.  west, 
on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  railroad, 
and  twenty-four  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  founded  in 
1836.  Its  population  in  1860  was  600;  in  1870,  940,  and  in  1880, 
1,040.  Its  present  estimated  population  is  1,000,  of  which  number 
150  are  estimated  to  be  under  5  years  of  age.  The  estimated 
number  of  Europeans  is  200.  There  are  no  negroes,  mulattoes  or 
Asiatics.     No  meteorological  observations  have  been  recorded. 

Topography. — The  surrounding  country  is  undulating,  sloping 
towards   the    south    and    west,  and    somewhat    hilly    on   the    east. 
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There  are  no  marshes  or  low,  moist  lands  in  the  vicinity.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  level.  The  original  conformation  has  not  been 
changed  nor  original  water  courses  diverted,  covered  or  changed. 
The  general  surface  sloj^e  of  the  city  is  west  and  south.  No  part 
of  the  city  is  "made  land."  Small  streams  of  water  pass  by  the 
village  one-half  mile  west  and  east.  Their  average  width  is  about 
20  feet,  and  depth  6  to  10  feet.  The  water  is  surface  water  and 
not  clean.  Bed  of  streams  very  muddy.  No  flat  places  or  shoals 
are  ever  exposed.  There  are  no  bodies  of  water  within  or  near 
inhabited  portions  of  the  city.     The  surface  rocks  are  sandstone. 

Water  Supply. — The  water  supply  is  derived  from  wells  and 
cisterns,  exclusively.  There  are  no  public  fountains.  Wells  are 
usually  25  feet  in  depth.  In  spring  season  the  water  rises  to 
within  4  feet  of  the  surface.  Wells  and  cisterns  are  not  always 
located  so  as  to  be  free  from  privy  contamination.  Water  rises 
in  privies  and  is  partly  disseminated  into  wells.  The  well  water 
is  not  good.     There  are  no  public  baths  or  drinking  fountains. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  three-fourths  of  a  square  mile.  Streets  are  graded  high 
in  center,  making  fair  surface  drainage.  Some  tiling  has  been 
laid  at  a  depth  of  four  feet.  There  are  no  swamps  or  areas  of 
"made  land"  near  or  in  the  town.  Cellars  in  some  parts  of  the 
city  are  liable  to  intrusion  of  soil  water  in  the  spring  season  and 
at  times  it  is  3  or  4  months  in  disappearing.  There  is  no  system 
of  sewerage  in  the  city. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds.-  -There  are  no  paved 
streets.  They  are  unduly  wet  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Side- 
walks are  constructed  of  wood  and  coal  slack.  Shade  trees  are 
planted  along  .outer  edge  of  sidewalks.  No  direct  effect  upon 
health  is  noticeable  from  them.  They  are  cared  for  by  the  village 
authorities.  The  alleys  are  16  feet  wide.  No  regulations  are  en- 
forced as  to  the  deposit  of  garbage  therein.  There  is  one  public 
park — area  one  block — in  center  of  the  village.  It  is  kept  in  good 
condition.  Has  no  fountains  or  urinals.  No  watchman  or  other 
protection  is  afforded  at  railroad  crossings.  There  are  no  street 
railways. 

Habitations. — There  are  about  200  dwellings  in  the  village; 
no  municipal  regulations  concerning  over  occupancy.  About  10 
dwellings  have  private  drains.  There  are  no  privies  in  basements 
or  cellars.  No  dwellings  have  special  arrangements  for  ventilation, 
nor  have  proper  bathing  facilities.  Cellars  are  not  used  for  stor- 
ing fuel,  ashes  or  sweepings.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  dis- 
eases have  occurred  due  to  overcrowding  or  bad  conditions  of 
cellars.  The  ground  under  basement  floors  is  not  cemented.  No 
ill  effects  have  been  noticed  from  the  use  of  arsenic  paper  in 
sleeping  rooms  nor  from  the  wearing  of  dyed  apparel. 
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Gas  and  Lighting. — The  village  is  not  lighted  by  gas.  No  pre- 
cautious are  taken  to  ascertain  the  grade  and  no  restrictions  exist 
on  the  sale  of  burning  fluids.  No  accidents  have  occurred  from 
explosions  of  these  fluids  during  the  past  five  years. 

Garbage  and  Excreta.-  The  regulations  relative  to  the  removal 
of  garbage  are  not  enforced.  Kitchen  refuse  is  not  required  to  be 
removed  in  covered  vessels.  Garbage,  ashes,  etc.,  are  seldom  re- 
moved. The  health  of  the  village  is  greatly  impaired  by  offensive 
smells  emanating  from  hog  pens,  in  which  the  excrement  is  per- 
mitted to  remain;  if  moved  it  is  spread  on  gardehs  or  covered  up. 
Dead  animals  are  removed  outside  of  the  village  boundary. 

Markets  and  Food  Supply. — There  are  no  public  markets.  The 
supply  of  fresh  meat  as  to  quantity  sufiicient,  as  to  quality  fair. 
Meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  are  derived  from  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  use  last 
year.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be  sold  without  regard 
to  quality.  Producers  may  sell  direct  to  consumers  without  pay- 
ment of  any  tax;  one  third  of  them  thus  sell.  No  cases  of  poison- 
ing or  acute  disease  have  occurred,  due  to  unwholesome  articles 
of  food.  No  occasion  to  enforce  State  law  concerning  adulteration 
of  food,  drinks,  etc.     Oleomargarine  is  not  sold  as  butter. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  village  con- 
sumption are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  No  packing 
of  meat  for  shipment.  Slaughter  houses  are  erected  at  private 
expense  and  are  within  corporation  limits.  They  are  considered 
nuisances  in  their  neighborhoods,  owing  to  offensive  smells  arising 
therefrom. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  village  police  force  consists  of  one 
marshal,  who  acts  as  inspector  of  nuisances.  There  is  no  night 
patrol.  There  is  one  temporary  lock-up  or  station-house,  in  which 
both  sexes  are  confined.  Only  occasionally  does  it  contain  an  in- 
mate. There  are  no  jails,  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  within 
or  near  the  city,  and  no  houses  of  prostitution  or  prostitutes. 
There  are  five  places  in  the  city  at  which  intoxicating  drinks  are 
sold.     There  were  no  prosecutions  last  year  for  drunkenness. 

Fire  Establishments. — The  fire  establishment  is  a  voluntary 
organization,  and  the  only  means  of  combatting  a  fire  is  one  hand 
engine;  no  hook  and  ladder  trucks.  Supply  of  water  is  from  wells. 
"Fire  extinguishers"  are  not  in  use.  No  loss  of  life  from  fire  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  only  about  $100  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed. Only  25  pounds  of  any  explosives  are  allowed  to  be 
stored  within  the  corporate  limits.  No  measures  are  had  to 
insure  inspection  of  illuminating  oils.  The  State  law  requiring 
doors  of  public  buildings  to  open  outward  is  complied  with  in 
part. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. ^ — There  are  no  cemeteries  within  the 
village  limits,  but  three  near  by.     Average  depth  of  graves,  4  feet. 
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Nature  of  soil,  clay,  and  damp  at  depth  body  is  placed.  Vaults 
are  not  in  use.  No  extra  precautions  are  taken  with  the  bodies 
of  persons  dying  of  contagious  diseases. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Regulations  and  Sanitary  Officials.— 
There  is  no  local  board  of  health  or  municipal  health  organiza- 
tion. Duties  pertaining  to  such  an  organization  are  jjerformed  by 
the  village  board.  Night  soil  and  organic  wastes  are  removed 
outside  of  the  village  limits.  The  board  has  power  to  remove  one 
sick  with  a  contagious  disease  to  a  special  hospital.  There  are 
no  requirements  respecting  vaccination  nor  does  the  board  register 
vital  statistics. 

Registration  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  op  Disease. — 
Burials  occur  without  record  of  death  or  permission  granted  by 
health  authorities.  No  local  system  of  registration  of  the  causes 
of  death  is  in  force. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — No  money  was  appropriated 
last  fiscal  year  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Public  Schools. — There  are  180  scholars  registered  in  the 
public  schools.  Pupils  are  confined  to  the  room  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  at  a  time.  Preference  is  expressed  for  one  session  with 
recess.  Classes  sit  and  stand  during  recitations.  Recesses  of  one- 
half  hour  are  had  for  exercise.  Yearly  vacations  are  holiday  week 
and  from  May  to  September.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  compul- 
sory. Competition  is  not  a  feature  of  instruction.  The  sexes  study 
and  recite  together.  Various  methods  of  correction  are  used,  very 
little  corporal. 

No  vaccinal  condition  of  admission  to  the  schools  at  present,  but 
two  years  ago  it  was  enforced.  No  cases  of  small-pox  have  oc- 
curred since  then  among  teachers  or  scholars.  Scholars  from 
families  in  which  contagious  diseases  prevail  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  school.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  absences  of  pupils 
are  due  to  sickness,  as  shown  by  the  excuses.  School  buildings  of 
three  or  more  stories  in  height  are  not  considered  advisable. 
Some  trouble  with  short-sightedness  has  been  noticed  among 
the  pupils.  The  desks  in  use  are  considered  defective.  It  is 
thought  advisable  for  both  sexes  to  have  identical  school  hours, 
sessions  and  lessons,  and  such  is  the  case  here. 

The  site  of  the  school  building  is  level;  surface,  soil  loam.  The 
building  is  of  brick  and  contains  4  rooms;  capacity  of  each,  50. 
Cost,  $4,000.  It  is  heated  by  stoves;  mean  temperature  of  rooms 
in  cold  weather  70  deg.  F.  Rooms  are  ventilated  by  windows  and 
transoms;  not  generally  satisfactory,  but  no  sickness  is  traceable 
to  variations  or  extremes  in  temperature.  The  building  has  no 
basement.  The  water  supply  is  from  wells  and  is  abundant.  It 
has  not  been  analyzed  but  is  soft  and  considered  good.  The  school 
rooms  are  well  lighted,  two  of  them  having  105  square  feet  and 
the  other  two  144  square  feet  each,  of  surface  through  which  light 
enters  the  room.  Pupils  at  recitations  are  about  10  feet  from  black- 
boards, charts,  etc.     No  opportunities  are  had  to  exercise  sheltered 
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from  cold,  lieat '  or  wet,  and  no  provision  for  drying  clothes  that 
are  wet  on  coming  to  school.  Play-grounds  are  70x100  feet.  The 
grounds  are  kept  in  good  condition. 


Sanitary  Survey  of   Mt.  Vernon. 

By  Hieam  S.  Plummee,  M.  D.,  (the  Mayor)  and  A.  C.  Johnson. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. —Mt.  Vernon,  the  county 
seat  of  Jefferson  county,  is  situated  in  latitude  38  deg.  20  min. 
south,  longitude  88  deg.  90  min.  west,  on  the  lines  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  Nashville,  and  Loaisville  &  Evansville  railroads,  76  miles  south- 
east of  St.  Louis.  It  was  founded  in  1819 — twenty  acres  being 
laid  out;  in  1840  74  acres  additional  were  added  in  "Storm's  Sur- 
vey." It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  June  13,  1864,  and  as  a  city 
in  1872.  The  population  in  1860  was  650;  in  1870  it  was  1,167, 
and  in  1880,  2,324.  The  present  estimated  population  is  3,500;  of 
this  number  500  are  estimated  to  be  under  five  years  of  age. 
There  are  about  200  foreigners,  all  Europeans,  and  about  100 
negroes.     No  meteorological  observations  have  been  recorded. 

Topography. — The  surrounding  country  is  hilly  on  the  north, 
undulating  on  the  west,  level  on  the  south  and  low  bottom  lands 
on  the  east.  There  are  no  marshes  or  moist  lands,  but  the  "bot- 
tom lands"  referred  to  are  about  60  rods  wide  and  are  overflowed 
once  in  two  or  three  years  from  Casey's  Fork  of  Muddy  Creek. 
The  altitude  above  the  sea  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
valley  near  by  is  about  500  feet.  Its  trend  is  north  and  south. 
One-half  mile  west  of  city  extends  a  ridge  60  feet  higher  than  the 
bottom  lands,  with  a  northeast  and  southwest  trend,  which  seems 
to  avert  storms  passing  over  the  city.  The  city  is  bordered  on  all 
sides  by  farms  and  grass  lands,  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-third. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  gently  undulating.  Its  original  conform- 
ation has  not  been  materially  changed,  only  a  few  small  ravines 
covered.  The  highest,  lowest  and  average  elevations  of  the  city 
above  sea  level  are  560,  500  and  535  feet  respectively.  The  gen- 
eral surface  slopes  of  the  city  is  to  the  east  and  south.  No  part 
thereof  is  "made  land."  Casey's  Fork  of  Muddy  Creek  runs  south 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  east  of  the  county  court  house,  and  there 
is  also  a  small  stream  just  northwest  of  the  city.  The  average 
width  of  the  former  is  about  25  feet,  of  the  latter  five  feet. 
Average  depth  of  former  two  feet;  of  latter  six  inches.  In  times 
of  heavy  rains  they  are  quite  rapid,  but  in  summer  the  smaller 
dries  up,  while  Casey's  Fork  comes  to  a  standstill.  The  banks 
are  generally  steep.  The  exposed  shore  ground  is  largely  gravel, 
some  mud.  The  water  is  nearly  always  turbid.  But  little  deposit 
in  bed  of  streams;  chiefly  organic  (vegetable).  There  are  many 
shoals  and  flats  laid  bare  in  times  of    dry  weather.     There  are  no 
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natural  or  artificial  falls  of  water  in  or  near  the  city.  Tiling  is  laid 
from  the  county  jail  and  court  house — from  two  to  eight  feet 
under  ground — to  Casey's  Fork,  emptying  their  sewage  therein. 
Surface  drainage  of  the  city  empties  into  the  same.  There  is  a 
small  pond  of  water — area  one-quarter  of  an  acre — just  west  of 
the  city  limits,  and  one  of  15  acres  one-quarter  of  a  mile  further 
west  used  by  the  railroad  and  machine  shops.  Their  water  is 
clear,  and  does  not  become  stagnant.  The  soil  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  becomes  saturated  in  wet  seasons,  causing  an 
apparent  increase  of  typhoid  fevers.  Wells  in  this  vicinity  usually 
fill  up  at  this   time. 

The  site  and  vicinity  belong  to  the  quarternary  period;  surface 
rocks  are  sandstone.  The  underlying  strata  in  order  of  succession 
from  above  downward  are  sandstone,  arenaceous  and  argillaceous 
limestone  and  shale,  of  which  the  sandstone  is  most  permeable  to 
water.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  southeast  about  2  ° .  The  charac- 
ter of  the  surface  soil  is  first,  vegetable  loam  6  to  18  inches,  then 
subsoil  clay  with  some  gravel,  15  to  20  feet.  The  bottom  lands 
are  alluvial.  When  the  surface  soil  is  disturbed  malarial  effects 
are  generally  observed.  There  are  not  many  continuous  fissures 
in  the  rocks,  nor  gravel  streaks  through  which  soil  water  may 
flow,  but  in  very  dry  weather  fissures  form  in  the  subsoil  and 
surface  water  reaches  many  of  the  wells  when  the  rains  come.  No 
diseases  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  soil  or  geological  formation 
other  than  the  malaria  above  mentioned,  nor  has  the  spread  of 
any  epidemic  followed  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  underground 
water. 

Water  Supply. — The  source  of  Mt.  Vernon's  water  supply  is 
from  wells  and  cisterns,  chiefly  and  increasingly  from  the  latter. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cisterns  have  filters.  There  are  no  public 
fountains  or  fire  plugs,  and  no  artesian  wells.  There  are  four 
public  wells  and  two  springs,  one  of  the  latter  being  mineral. 
Wells  are  scattered  all  over  the  city.  Their  usual  depth  is  20 
feet  to  bottom,  10  to  15  to  surface  of  water.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  wells  and  cisterns  are  located  so  as  to  be  free  from  cesspool 
or  privy  contamination.  In  one  or  two  cases  well  water  has  been 
productive  of  sickness.  No  diseases  have  arisen  from  use  of  lead 
pipes.     There  are  no  public  baths  or  drinking  fountains. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  800  acres;  distance  north  and  south  being  one  mile,  east 
and  west  one  and  one-quarter  miles.  About  three-quarters  of  this 
area  is  closely  built  up.  The  character  and  sufficiency  of  the 
surface  drainage  is  natural  and  good  except  that  of  a  flat  strip  on 
the  south  side.  Underground  drains  have  been  constructed  in 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  closely  built  up.  They  are  placed 
at  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  highest  part  and  have  a  fall  of  from  2  to 
6  inches  to  the  rod.  There  are  no  swamp  lands  in  or  near  the 
city  underdrained.  A  few  cellars  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  city  are  liable  to  intrusions  of  soil  water  in  heavy 
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rains.  There  is  no  system  of  sewerage  in  the  city;  one  sewer  run- 
ning from  the  court  house  and  jail  to  Casey's  Fork  and  a  few 
private  drains  constitute  all  the  sewerage.  They  are  nearly  all 
built  of  tiling,  and  are  kept  fairly  clean.  There  is  little  or  no 
house  drainage,  many  cellar  drains  conducting  to  open  ditches  for 
use  in  wet  weather,  but  not  for  sewage. 

Steeets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — The  main  streets  of 
the  city  are  60  feet  wide,  side  streets  40  and  50  feet.  Sidewalks 
on  main  streets  8  and  10  feet,  on  others  3,  4  and  5  feet.  They 
are  constructed  altogether  of  wood,  mostly  oak,  though  the  use  of 
pine  is  increasing.  Streets  do  not  differ  in  healthfulness  or 
comfort  owing  to  direction.  None  of  them  are  paved.  It  is  con- 
templated paving  some  with  broken  limestone.  Total  length  of 
unpaved  streets  15  miles.  The  character  of  the  soil  is  a  vegetable 
mould  with  clay  sub-soil.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  streets  are 
unduly  wet.  The  roadways  are  thrown  up  in  the  middle,  having 
ditches  on  the  sides.  The  city  marshal  attends  to  the  cleaning  of 
them  and  does  it  satisfactorily.  They  are  not  watered.  There  are 
thousands  of  shade  trees  in  the  city,  planted  by  individuals;  they 
are  placed  about  8  feet  from  the  outer  line  of  street  and  from  1 
to  2  rods  apart.  They  consist  of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees,  the 
maple  predominating.  They  have  no  perceptible  effect  upon  health. 
They  are  cared  for  by  property  owners,  and  the  city  imposes  a 
fine  of  $5  for  hitching  horses  to  them.  No  portion  of  the  side- 
walk or  roadway  is  laid   down  in  grass. 

The  general  width  of  the  alleys  is  16  feet.  The  deposit  of 
ashes,  garbage,  manure,  etc.,  therein  is  forbidden  by  local  ordinance. 
The  city  marshal  notifies  property  owners  to  clean  alleys  when- 
ever necessary.  There  are  no  public  parks  in  the  city,  but  there 
are  two  open  square  areas  of  one  and  two  acres  respectively. 
There  are  no  public  urinals  in  the  streets.  No  arrangements  are 
had  for  watchmen  or  gates  at  railroad  crossings  within  the  city, 
but  no  lives  have  been  lost  through  lack  of  precautions  during  the 
past  five  years.     There  are  no  street  railroads. 

Habitations — There  are  about  560  dwellings  within  the  city 
limits,  90  per  cent,  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the  owners.  The 
average  occupancy  of  each  dwelling  is  6,  and  the  rate  is  about  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  perhaps  20  tenement 
houses  occupied  by  two  or  more  families;  none  of  them  are  over 
tenanted.  There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  over- 
occupancy.  No  wooden  buildings  are  allowed  to  be  built  within 
an  area  of  20  acres  surrounding  the  public  square.  No  houses 
were  condemned  as  unsafe  or  unfit  for  habitation  for  sanitary 
reasons  last  year.  There  are  no  sources  of  water  supply  in  any 
basements  or  cellars  in  the  city,  nor  are  there  any  privies  or  water- 
closets  so  located,  except  in  the  county  court  house  and  jail. 

About  98  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  are  isolated,  having  good 
space  all  around  them.  No  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
ventilation  in  any  of  them.     Houses  having  neither  basements  nor 
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cellars  are-  in  nearly  all  cases  sufficiently  raised  from  the  ground 
to  allow  of  sab-ventilation.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  city  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  cellars  damp  and  insuffi- 
ciently drained.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  habitations  are 
provided  with  proper  bathing  facilities.  In  2  or  3  cases  cellars 
are  used  for  storing  fuel.  lu  no  cases  are  ashes  and  sweepings 
deposited  therein. 

A  case  or  two  of  typhoid  and  several  of  chills  have  occurred, 
due  to  dampness  anil  unfitness  of  dwellings.  The  fuel  used  has 
no  perceptible  influence  upon  health.  The  ground  under  base- 
ment floors  is  usually  cemented.  No  ill  effects  have  been  observed 
from  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  nor  from  the  use 
of  dyed  wearing  apparel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  not  lighted  by  gas.  No  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  ascertain  the  grade  and  no  restrictions  exist 
on  the  sale  of  burning  fluids,  kerosene,  etc.  No  accidents  have 
occurred  from  explosions  of  these  fluids  within  five  years. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — The  removal  of  garbage  is  provided  for 
by  local  ordinances  which  are  fully  enforced.  Kitchen  refuse  is 
not  required  to  be  removed  in  covered  vessels.  Tarbage,  ashes, 
etc.,  are  removed  by  private  individuals  outside  of  the  city  limits 
at  their  own  expense.  Kemoval  of  the  same  is  made  as  often 
as  occasion  requires;  it  is  either  buried  or  burned.  The  removal 
is  satisfactorily  performed  and  no  nuisance  is  created  or  damage 
to  health  has  resulted  from  infrequent  removals.  The  expense  to 
householders  for  this  purpose  last  year  was  about  $500.  All  that 
part  of  the  garbage  that  will  bum  is  so  disposed  of.  Dead  ani- 
mals are  carted  away  and  buried;  perhaps  50  were  so  disposed  of 
last  year  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

No  premises  have  cess-pools  for  the  delivery  of  kitchen  and 
laundry  waste  water.  There  are  no  water  closets  in  dwellings; 
nearly  all  depend  on  privy  vaults,  about  one-half  of  which  are 
water-tight.  No  cases  of  contamination  of  wells  or  cisterns  by 
privy  drainage  are  known.  Dry  earth  and  lime  are  being  gener- 
ally used  as  disinfectants,  also  copperas,  etc.  Some  dejections  are 
received  in  a  keg  or  box  and  the  accumulation  is  buried  or  sold 
to  parties  for  fertilizers. 

Markets  and  Food  Scpply. — There  are  no  markets  established 
by  law.  Meats,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sold  at  all  grocery 
stores.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  arti- 
cles except  the  competition  of  business  men  and  vigilance  of  buyers. 
The  svipply  of  fresh  meat  is  abundant  and  quality  and  variety 
good.  About  four-fifths  of  the  fowls  brought  to  the  city  are  sold 
to  consumers  alive.  The  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality,  about  three-fourths  of  the  supply  com- 
ing from  the  immediate  vicinity.  No  fruits  or  vegetables  were 
condemned  by  the  inspectors  last  year.  There  are  no  municipal 
regulations  concerning  hucksters,  peddlers,  etc.,  hawking  fruits, 
etc.,  about    the    streets.     Fruits    and   vegetables   are  allowed  to  be 
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offered  for  sale  without  regard  to  quality.  Producers  may  sell 
direct  to  consumers  without  tax,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  them 
so  sell. 

Many  families  in  the  city  keep  cows  and  thus  furnish  their  own 
milk  supply.  There  are  two  dairies  near  the  city.  Cows  are  not 
fed  on  distillery  swill.  No  cases  have  been  reported  of  poisoning^ 
or  of  acute  diseases  caused  by  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  canned 
or  tinned  meats,  etc.  There  has  been  no  occasion  to  enforce  the 
State  law  relative  to  adulteration  of  food,  drinks,  etc.  No  oleo- 
margarine or  analogous  substance  is  sold  as  butter. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
kets are  obtained  from  farmers  throughout  the  county.  There  are 
annually  slaughtered  for  city  consumption  about  425  beeves,  425 
hogs  and  100  sheep.  As  a  rule  they  are  driven  on  foot  to  the 
place  of  slaughter.  They  are  not  inspected  either  before  or  after 
slaughter. 

Slaughter  houses  are  erected  at  private  expense,  permission  to 
build  being  first  obtained  from  the  city  council.  The  business  is 
conducted  in  small  establishments  beyond  the  city  limits.  They 
do  not  drain  into  covered  or  open  sewers  flowing  through 
any  part  of  the  city,  and  are  not  considered  nuisances  in 
their  neighborhoods.  Fat  and  tallow  are  rendered  and  refuse  fed 
to  hogs;  not,  however,  kept  for  that  purpose.  Hogs  are  also  corn- 
fed.  Generally  the  rendering  is  done  on  the  day  animals  are 
slaughtered.     Ice-boxes  are  used  for  cooling  meat  in  warm  weather. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — There  are  no  manufactories  within 
the  city  limits  considered  nuisances.  There  are  two  machine  shops 
and  one  woolen  factory  in  the  city.  Women  are  employed  in  the 
woolen  mills,  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  are  subject  to  any 
diseases  owing  to  their  occupation.  The  hours  of  labor  in  all  are 
from  7  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  1  to  6  P.  M.  Children  under  12 
years  are  not  employed  in  any  factory.  The  cubic  space  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  factories  are  generally  satisfactory,  as  are  also  the 
privy  arrangements. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — There  are  no  hospitals, 
almshouses,  infirmaries  or  asylums  in  or  near  the  city,  and  no 
physician  is  employed  for  the  poor  other  than  those  by  the 
county. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  police  force  consists  of  the  city 
marshal  and  three  deputies,  who  all  act  as  inspectors  of  nuisances. 
One  of  the  force  acts  as  night  patrol.  There  is  one  temporary  lookup 
in  which  both  sexes  are  confined,  but  in  separate  apartments. 
The  dimensions  of  cells  for  single  prisoners  are  12x12  feet  and  8 
feet  high;  Vagrants  are  not  kept  separate  from  prisoners.  "We 
seldom  have  any  vagrants.  Water  closet  arrangements  consist  of 
a  sink  connected  with  the  sewer  from  county  jail.  There  are  no 
facilities  for  bathing  inmates. 
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The  county  jail  of  Jefferson  county  is  within  the  city  limits^ 
The  average  occupancy  is  2.  Dimensions  of  single  cells,  6x7  feet 
and  6  feet  high;  ventiJation  by  doors  and  windows.  No  epidemics 
have  ever  occurred  among  the  prisoners;  there  are  no  restrictions 
as  to  their  diet,  and  no  work  is  required  of  them.  There  are  no 
houses  of  prostitution,  but  perhaps  6  or  8  prostitutes  in  the  city. 
The  license  system  has  never  been  tried. 

There  are  5  licensed  saloons  in  the  city  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  About  400  barrels  of  malt  liquors  and  about  75 
barrels  of  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  annually.  Eleven  cases  of 
plain  drunks  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  last  year,  besides 
many  others  where  drunkenness  was  associated  with  the  offense. 
The  municipal  regulations  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  are  enforced. 

FiEE  Establishments.- -The  fire  establishment  is  a  voluntary 
one,  the  members  serving  gratuitously.  No  alarm  other  than  bell,, 
which  system  answers  present  needs.  The  apparatus  is  composed 
of  2  hand  fire  engines,  1  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  1  hose  carriage. 
Water  supply  for  fires  is  obtained  from  public  and  private  wells 
and  cisterns.  There  are  no  fire  extinguishers  in  use.  The  annual 
expense  of  the  department  is  $300.  One  medical  man  is  connected 
with  it,  who  serves  voluntarily. 

The  loss  of  property  by  fire  last  year  was  $500.  There  were- 
two  fires  from  carelessness  and  one  of  incendiary  origin.  There 
are  no  local  ordinances  regulating  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  nitro- 
glycerine, etc.,  and  no  measures  are  taken  to  insure  inspection  of 
illuminating  oils.  The  State  law  requiring  doors  of  public  build- 
ings to  open  outward  is  complied  with. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  are  no  cemeteries  within  the 
city  limits,  but  one.  Oak  wood,  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west.  It 
contains  about  60  graves,  and  25  interments  are  annually  made 
therein.  The  subsoil  drainage  from  the  land  containing  graves  is 
not  thought  to  contaminate  water  courses.  The  average  depth  of 
graves  is  about  5  feet;  the  soil  is  usually  dry  at  this  depth.  The 
character  of  the  soil  is  surface  loam  and  clay  subsoil.  There  are 
no  vaults.  No  nuisances  or  evil  effect  has  ever  been  noticed  from 
the  cemetery.  No  extra  precautions  are  taken  with  persons  dying 
of  contagious  diseases.     Burial  permits  are  not  required. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Begulations  and  Sanitary  Officials. — 
There  is  no  board  of  health  as  yet.  A  recent  ordinance  provides 
for  one,  but  no  organization  has  been  effected  under  it.  The  city 
council  and  the  marshal  perform  such  duties.  The  only  physician 
in  the  present  body  is  the  mayor.  Inspections  are  made  on  com- 
plaint or  otherwise.  The  council  meets  monthly.  An  annual 
house-to-house  inspection  is  made  and  all  sanitary  defects  are  en- 
deavored to  be  remedied. 

In  cases  of  small-pox  the  patients  are  isolated.  There  are  no 
requirements  concerning  vaccination.     Vital  statistics   are  not  reg- 
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istered;  tliey  only  become  matters  of  record  as  they   are    reported 
to  the  county  clerk. 

Registration  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  of  Disease. — 
Burials  occur  without  permit.  No  local  system  of  registration  of 
the  causes  of  death  is  kept.  None  of  the  following  diseases  have 
ever  been  epidemic  in  the  city:  Typhoid  fever,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  cerebro  spinal  fever.  Malarial  fevers 
are  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  while  pneumonia,  phthisis,  catarrh 
and  neuralgia  are  more  frequent.  Neither  imini  grants  from  abroad 
nor  from  other  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  suffer  from  the  climate. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — There  was  no  special  appro- 
priation for  sanitary  purposes  last  year.  About  $4,000  was  spent 
in  repairing  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  perhaps  $100  by  individu- 
als for  trees;  for  street  cleaning  about  $10  by  the  city,  and  $250 
by  individuals.  The  total  municipal  expenses  during  the  year 
were  about  $5,000. 

Public  Schools.  -  The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  in 
the  public  schools  is  782,  with  an  average  attendance  of  547. 
There  is  one  school,  having  11  grades.  All  ages  are  confined  like 
hours.  School  opens  at  d  A.  M.  and  closes  at  4  P.  M. ;  one  and 
one-half  hours  intermission  at  noon  with  15  minutes'  recesses 
morning  and  evening.  The  two- session  plan  seems  satisfactory. 
Classes  sit  during  the  recitations.  No  classes  are  compelled  to 
study  outside  of  school  hours;  many  scholars  do  so,  however.  The 
actual  time  devoted  each  day  to  outdoor  exercise  is  about  two 
hours.  Vacations  are  a  week  or  two  Christmas  time,  and  from 
June  to  September.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  not  compulsory. 
No  prizes  are  given,  the  only  competition  being  for  grades,  on  ex- 
amination monthly.  The  sexes  study  and  recite  together.  Methods 
of  correction  and  punishment  are — take  off  grade,  send  scholar  to 
principal  and  detain  five  to  30  minutes    after  school  is    dismissed. 

There  are  no  conditions  of  admission  to  the  school  with  reference 
to  vaccina'.ion.  About  four  years  ago  all  were  vaccinated,  but  no 
special  action  has  been  taken  since.  No  case  of  small-pox  among 
the  teachers  or  scholars  has  occurred  in  the  last  four  years. 
Scholars  from  families  in  which  contagious  diseases  are  prevailing 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  school.  No  cases  of  short  sight  among 
pupils  except  congenital.  No  evil  effects  have  been  observed  as  to 
competition  between  the  sexes,  nor  their  having  identical  school 
hours,  sessions  and  lessons. 

The  location  of  the  school  premises  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
city  generally;  northwest  of  the  school  site  runs  a  small  ravine 
about  20  feet  deep;  the  area  of  the  premises  is  2  acres.  There  is 
one  building  of  brick,  built  partly  in  1866  and  completed  in  1883, 
and  a  small  frame  building  for  primary  purposes,  built  in  1884. 
The  cost  of  buildings  was  $20,000.  They  are  2  stories  high, 
heated  with  stoves.  Temperature  in  cold  weather  irregular,  but 
no  sickness  has  been  traceable  to  it.     School  rooms  during  winter 
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aud  summer  are  ventilated  by  the  windows  largely  and  by  registers 
in  the  walls.  It  is  satisfactory.  The  x^rivies  are  large — separate 
ones  for  boys  and  girls — drain  into  ravine  above  named. 

There  is  no  basement  to  the  building.  The  water  supply  is 
derived  from  two  cisterns  and  one  well,  and  is  abundant.  The 
number  of  square  feet  of  surface  through  which  light  passes  into 
each  room  is  from  100  to  200.  The  distance  of  pupils  from  black- 
boards during  recitation  is  10  to  30  feet.  There  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  exercise  sheltered  from  heat,  cold  or  wet,  and  no  pro- 
vision for  drying  wet  clothes.  The  play-grounds  are  two  acres, 
nearly  level,  with  plenty  of  shade  and  well  kept. 


Sanitary  Survey  of  Eockford. 

By  E.   E.  Oder,  M.  D. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Eockford,  the  county  seat 
of  Winnebago  county,  is  situated  on  Eock  river,  il  miles  north- 
west of  Chicago,  on  the  Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railway;  latitude  42  deg.  14  min.  north,  longitude  89  deg. 
5  min.  west  (Greenwich.)  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  this 
point  in  August,  1834.  The  city  was  organized  April  26,  1852, 
under  a  legislative  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  incorporate  cities  and 
towns,"  passed  February  10,  1849,  legalized  and  amended  February 
8,  1853;  reorganized  March  4,  1854,  under  special  charter,  which 
was  several  times  amended,  viz.:  February  14,  1855;  April  26, 
1859;  February  22,  1861,  and  February  15,  1865. 

April  30,  1881,  the  city  surrendered  its  special  charter,  and  May 
1,  1881,  organized  under  the  State  law,  entitled,  ''An  act  to  provide 
for  the    incorporation    of    cities    and   villages."     (In  force    July  1, 

1872. ) 

In  1860  the  population  numbered  6,979;  in  1870,  11,049;  in 
1880,  13,136.  A  school  census  taken  in  April,  1886,  places  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  19,500,  2,469  being  children  under  school 
age.  A  census  taken  in  the  spring  of  1887,  in  connection  with 
the  compilation  of  a  city  directory,  gi\es  the  population  as  21,217, 
an  increase  of  1,717  over  the  school  census  of  the  previous  year, 
_i  8,081  over  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  nativity  of  the  inhabitants,  is  taken  from  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  same  directory: 

Sweden 3,886 

Ireland 791 

England 478 

Germany 434 

Scotland  219 

Norwaj' 108 

Canada 93 

Switzerland 51 

Italy  49 

France .37 

Denmark ;i2 


Wales    

Nova  Scotia  . 

China  

Austria 

Spain 

Isle  of  Man. 
Saxonv 


Total  foreitrii  born 6,144 

I'nited  States 15, 073 


Total  population 21,217 

Of  those  born  in  the  United  States  about  50  are  negroes. 
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Mr.  T.  D.  Robertson,  volunteer  observer  for  the  United  States 
Meteorological  Department,  has  taken  observations  regularly  since 
1872.  A  part  of  these  will  be  published  in  the  next  U.  S.  Signal 
Service  Report.  The  following  are  Mr.  Robertson's  measurements 
of  the  rainfall: 


PRECIPITATION   AT   ROJKFOED    BY   MONTHS   AND   YEARS. 
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1873-73 

1.10 
1.63 
3.34 
0.50 
4.37 
3.90 
0.78 
5.35 
1.94 
2.17 
2.24 
3.87 
1.99 
1.96 
2.51 

1.17 
2.36 
0.89 
0.65 
0.41 
2.00 
1.48 
1.18 
0.60 
3.99 
2.49 
1.58 
6.51 
3.57 
1.99 

2.89 
4.87 
0.75 
3.76 
3.06 
0.65 
0.71 
3.19 
1.71 
1.19 
1.98 
1.42 
3.39 
5.87 
2.46 

0.34 
0.83 
1.56 
2.91 
0.03 
0.52 
1.32 
1.92 
6.50 
2.01 
3.76 
1.91 
3.50 
3.40 
3.10 

2.50 
1.01 
0.59 
2.84 
5.53 
3.63 
0.91 
2.70 
3.49 
3.54 
0.57 
3.88 
0.26 
4.55 
2.50 

1.66 
1.23 
3.06 
3.83 
3.99 
3.44 
3.76 
4.53 
1.38 
5.15 
1.96 
3.45 
4.33 
4.36 
3.23 

5.06 
1.09 
3.35 
6.06 
3.30 
4.30 
3.19 
4.11 
2.39 
3.42 
6.39 
3.43 
2.39 
4.93 
3.58 

3.96 
3.39 
6.31 
4.25 
4.33 
3.48 
3.63 
5.88 
6.44 
5.69 
4.21 
6.16 
5.47 
3.74 
4.63 

2.32 
0.90 
5.96 
5.80 
1.96 
5.75 
6.98 
1.74 
7.72 
3.96 
3.96 
6.13 
4.50 
0.35 
4.07 

2.82 

1873-74 

1.68 
5.97 
3.56 
4.71 
0.61 
0.85 
0.40 
3.51 
3.73 
0.93 
0.92 
3.85 
4.64 
2.73 

1.73 
1.00 
3.34 
1.50 
6.15 
6.03 
1.93 
1.30 
5.37 
3.32 
6.66 
6.24 
3.95 
3.65 

1.19 

1874-75 

1875-76 

2.15 
3.42 

1876-77 

4.04 

1877-78 

1.99 

1878-79 

3.06 

1879-80... 

2.98 

1880-81 

1881-83 

1882-83 

0.33 

3.82 
1.50 

1883-84 

3.68 

1884-85 

9.18 

1885-86 

8.43 
3.40 

PRECIPITATION   BY   SEASONS   AND   ANNUAL   TOTALS. 


Tears. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Annual. 

1872-73 

4.30 
8.06 
3.20 
7.32 
3.50 
3.17 
3.51 
6.20 
8.81 
6.19 
8.23 
4.91 
11.40 
12.84 
6.55 

9.23 
3.33 
5.90 
13.73 
11.73 
11.27 
5.86 
11,34 
7.26 
13.11 
8.92 
9.76 
6.98 
13.84 
9.30 

9.10 
5.48 
14.32 
13.47 
10.33 
11.22 
13  67 
10.60 
14.49 
12.47 
9.67 
15  97 
19.15 
11.51 
13.17 

*23.73 

1873-74 

5.03 
10.31 

6.40 
10.58 
10.66 

7.06 

7.68 

6.65 
11.26 

6.49 
11.45 
12.08 
10.55 

8.91 

21.90 

1874-75 

33.73 

1875-76 

38.92 

1876-77 

36.13 

1877-78 

36.32 

1878-79 

30.70 

1879-80 

35.91 

1880-81 

37.31 

1881-83 

43.03 

1882-83 

33  31 

1883-84 

43.09 

1884-85 

49.61 

1885-86 

48.74 

Means 

37.43 

Topography. — The  site  of  the  city  has  not  been  changed  from 
its  original  couformation.  It  lies  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  high 
rolling  land,  and  is  bordered  on  every  side  by  grass  lands,  market 


*For  ten  months  only  in  1872-73. 
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gardens  and  farms.  There  are  no  marshes  or  low  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  A  little  southwest  of  the  city  the  river  banks  are  formed 
into  a  succession  of  hills  or  blutfs  from  50  to  75  feet  above  the  river 
level.  The  general  surface  slope  is  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
following  the  river;  and  there  is  very  little  level  ground  within 
the  city.  The  water  courses  have  not  been  diverted,  covered,  or 
in  any  way  modified.  The  bottom  of  the  lowest  ravine  in  the 
vicinity  is  7B2  feet  above  sea  level  and  trends  southwest;  the 
highest  elevation  is  772  feet,  and  the  average  (being  also  the 
average  elevation  of  the  city)  is  752  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
site  and  vicinity  is  drained  by  Rock  river,  Kent's  creek  with  its 
two  branches,  and  Keith's  creek  -all  passing  through  the  city. 
The  average  width  of  the  river  is  about  500  feet,  of  Kent's  creek 
20  feet,  and  of  Keith's  creek  from  4  to  8  feet.  All  are  rapid 
streams  with  steep  banks,  the  exposed  shore  being,  in  most  places, 
hard  ground.  Rock  river  is  said  to  be  the  clearest  and  purest 
stream  in  the  State.  The  bottom  is  rocky  and  sandy,  the  current 
swift  and  strong,  and  its  flow  and  volume  constant.  Only  a  limited 
area  along  the  river  bank  is  subject  to  overflow  or  saturation  in 
the  spring;  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  is  any  considerable  area 
of  the  river  bed  or  shoals  laid  bare.  In  a  few  wells,  near  the 
river,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  affected  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river  and  saturation  of  the  soil.  The  shores  are  subject  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  to  the  deposit  of  organic  matter.  There  is  a 
dam  across  the  river  with  a  fall  of  about  seven  feet,  above  which 
the  water  is  not  deep,  but  has  a  good  current.  The  sewage  and 
surface  drainage  of  the  city  enter  the  river  above  the  dam;  a 
tannery  and  a  private  sewer  drain  into  Kent's  creek,  and  a  soap 
factory  into  Keith's  creek.  The  site  and  vicinity  is  underlaid  by 
the  Galena  limestone  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton  group. 
The  underlying  strata  in  order  of  succession  from  above  down- 
ward are: 

Drift 180  feet 

Trenton  limerock 30 

Si  .  Peter's  sandstone 200 

Magnesia  limerock 100 

Red  marl 85 

First  strata,  Potsdam  sandstone 140 

Blue  shade  (Cincinnati  group) 100 

Second  strata,  Potsdam  sandstone 1, 163 

The  first  500  feet  of  the  second  strata  is  a  white  sand  then 
it  becomes  pink,  and  gradually  becomes  red.  This  was  found 
in  an  artesian  well  in  this  city,  which  was  drilled  2,000  feet  deep. 
The  limestone  and  shale  are  not  permeable;  all  the  sandstone  is 
water-bearing  rock.  The  slope  is  from  northwest  to  southeast  by 
south — the  angle  at  this  point  being  very  slight.  The  surface  soil 
is  loam,  clay,  gravel  and  sand.  Of  late  years  no  malarial  effects 
have  been  observed  to  follow  its  disturbance.  Gravel  underlies 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  in  some  places  there  are  fissures 
in  the  rocks,  so  that  the  soil  water  easily  flows  off.  No  diseases 
are  believed  to  be  du6i  to  the  soil  or  geological  formation,  nor  has 
the  spread  of  any  epidemic  seemed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  underground  water. 
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Watee  Supply. — The  water  supply  is  from  artesian  wells;  three 
are  completed  and  a  fourth  is  in  process  of  construction — the  first 
1,500,  the  second  1,400  and  the  third  2,000  feet  deep.  The  water 
flows  from  the  wells  through  12-inch  iron  pipes,  into  a  pumping 
pit  of  75,000  gallons  capacity;  the  pit  overflows  into  the  river. 
About  one-third  of  the  houses  are  supplied  from  these  wells,  and 
have  proper  bathing  facilities.  There  are  also  five  public  drinking 
fountains  with  a  continual  flow,  and  235  fire  plugs.  No  disease  is 
thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes. 

The  average  daily  water  supply  is  about  1,287,285  gallons,  the 
maximum  1,886,685,  and  the  minimum  902,460 — or  an  average  of 
61,  a  maximum  of  90  and  a  minimum  of  41  gallons  to  each  in- 
habitant. When  the  fourth  well  is  completed  the  average  daily 
flow  will  amount  to  about  4,000,000.  The  pumps  are  so  arranged 
that  water  from  the  river  can  be  forced  through  the  same  mains, 
thus  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  supply  in  case  of  fire. 

The  water  is  gathered  in  the  Potsdam  sand-stone  district  of 
central  Wisconsin;  no  filtering  or  purifying  process  is  used,  as 
there  is  believed  to  be  very  little  if  any  chance  of  organic  con- 
tamination reaching  the  strata  from  which  the  wells  are  supplied; 
and  the  water  has  never  been  offensive  in  taste  or  odor.  Below 
is  given  the  report  of  a  chemical  analysis  made  by  Erastus  G. 
Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Beloit  College: 

CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS    OF    THE   'WATBRS    FKOM    THE    ARTESIAN   TTELL  NO.   3,    AT   KOCKFORD,    COLLECTEO 

NOV.  30,1886: 

Parts  per  1,000- 
of  water . 

Potassa 0047 

Soda 0101 

Magnesia 0.599 

Lime 0782 

Alumina 0024 

Iron  oxide 0006 

Phosphoric  acid trace 

Carbonic  acid  (calculated) 1308 

Sulphuric  acid ■ 0075 

Chlorine 0029 

Silica 0104 

Total 31175 

Less  oxygen  equivalent  to  chlorine U0ti6 

.3069 

These  acids  and  bases  are  probably  combined  as  follows.  For  the  sake  of  ready  comparison 
the  analyses  from  wells  Mos.  1  and  2  are  also  added: 

Parts  per  1,000  of  water. 

Well  1,  Well  2,  Well  3, 

depth  depth  depth 

1520  ft  1996  ft 

Potassium  sulphate 0090  .0090  .0086" 

Sodium  .sulphate- 0095  .0054  .0061 

Sodium  chloride 0062  .0059  .0047 

Sodium  phosphate trace  trace  trace 

Sodium  carbonate 0036  .0088 

Calcium  carbonate 1396  .1393  .1395 

Magnesium  carbonate 1258  .  1268  .  1262 

Alumina 0009  .0018  0024 

Iron  oxide 0006  .0007  .0006 

Silica : 0107  .  0010  .  0100 

.3023        .3935        .3069 
Total  solids  actually  weighed,  after  evaporation  of  1,000  grammes  of  water 
and  heating  the  residue  to  180  degrees  C 3180        .2953        .2968 
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As  it  may  be  preferred  to  read  these  results  in  terms  of  grains,  per  gallon,  these  analyses  are 
repeated  below  calculated  to  grains  per  United  States  gallon,  as  the  solids  are  probably  act'ially 
dissolved  by  the  water : 

Grains  per 
U.  S.  gallon, 291  cubic  in. 

Well  1.    Well  2.    Well  3.' 

Potassium  sulphate 5248        .5248  .5015 

Sodium  sulphate 5277        .3149  .3557 

Sodium  chloride 3614        .3440  .2740 

Sodium  phosphate trace        trace  trace 

Sodium  bicarbonate 4140  .8164 

Calcium  bicarbonate 13.1848    13.1565  13.1737 

Magnesium  bicarbonate 12.7949    12.8532  12.7989 

Iron  bicarbonate 0799        .0932  .0799 

Alumina 0524        .1049  .1399 

Silica 6240        .0583  .  5831 

Total 28.1499    27.8638    28.7231 

It  is  evident,  therefore, that  the  waters  from  this  third  well,  though  taken  from  a  much  lower 
level,  are,  practically,  identical  with  those  of  the  first  two.  The  difference,  as  before,  not  exceeding 
four  parts  per  1,000,000  of  water  in  any  determination,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  silica  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  slight  amount  of  these  can  hardly  influence  the  water  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  uniformity  of  supply,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  is  assured,  and  can  be  used  for  all 
ordinary  domestic  purposes  with  perfect  safety. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  new  well  is  60  degrees 
above.  The  temperature  of  the  other  wells  is  56  degrees.  The 
extra  four  degrees  of  warmth  was  occasioned  by  the  greater  depth 
to  which  the  last  well  was  drilled.  The  difference,  however,  will 
not  be  perceptible. 

There  are  about  3,200  cisterns  in  the  city;  about  1,200  are  used 
for  all  purposes;  about  1,400  families  use  well  water.  The  wells 
are  from  25  to  80  feet  deep,  dug  in  gravel,  sand  and  clay, 
and  some  in  lime  rock.  No  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  water, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  free  from  contamination, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  close  proximity  of  privy 
vaults,  cess-pools  and  filth  of  all  kind,  to  the  wells.  However,  the 
use  of  the  water  is  not  positively  known  to  be  productive  of  sick- 
ness of  any  kind. 

Deainage  and  Sewage. — The  area  included  within  the  city  lim- 
its is  about  six  and  one-half  square  miles,  about  three- .ifths  built 
upon  and  about  one-half  closely  built  up.  There  are  no  swamps, 
areas  of  "made  laud"  or  places  saturated  with  water  in  or  near 
the  city  and  but  few  cellars  are  subject  to  overflow  in  heavy  rains 
or  to  the  intrusion  of  soil  water. 

The  city  has  just  begun  to  develop  a  system  of  sewerage. 
There  are  two  outlet  sewers,  each  about  a  mile  long,  discharging 
into  the  river;  constructed  of  vitrified,  glazed  sewer-pipe,  about  16 
inches  in  diameter,  of  circular  form  and  tightly  cemented.  There 
is  a  slight  deposit  in  some  of  them  but  they  are  kept  free  from 
obstruction  by  flushing  when  necessary.  Subsidiary  sewers  have 
been  put  down  without  any  record  or  permit,  consequently  no  ac- 
curate information  can  be  obtained  as  to  their  size,  construction 
or  shape.  These  receive  the  surface  drainage,  and  their  capacity 
seems  to  be  sufficient  even  in  heavy  storms.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  utilize  the  sewage.  There  are  no  municipal  regulations  concern- 
ing   drains    connecting    houses    with   seAvers;  traps    are   put  in  as 
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plumbers  direct.  The  sewers  are  ventilated  by  perforated  covers 
to  man-holes,  and  odors  are  quite  perceptible  from  openings  and 
outlets. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds.— There  are  90  miles  of 
streets;  general  width  of  roadway,  50  feet  (which  is  being  grad- 
ually reduced ) ;  general  width  of  sidewalks,  4^  feet,  mostly  of  wood. 
The  soil  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  streets  are  not 
unduly  wet  even  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  There  are  no  pave- 
ments; but  about  10  miles  of  roadway  constructed  of  rubble  and 
gravel  not  uuderdrained.  The  streets  are  cleaned  and  watered 
when  necessary;  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  is 
generally  satisfactory.  Trees  are  planted  and  cared  for  by  indi- 
vidual property  owners,  generally  about  8  or  10  feet  from  the 
front  lines  of  the  adjacent  lots  and  at  various  distances  apart; 
they  have  no  direct  effect  upon  health.  No  portion  of  the  side- 
walk or  roadway  is  laid  down  in  grass.  General  width  of  alleys 
is  from  18  to  20  feet.  There  is  a  city  ordinance  forbidding  the 
throwing  of  ashes,  manure,  garbage,  etc.,  in  alleys.  Each  house- 
holder is  required  to  keep  his  own  alley  clean.  There  are  five 
public  parks  within  the  city  limits;  one  265x330  feet,  one  330x330 
feet  and  three  small  triangles.  Their  management  is  entrusted  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  receive  all  moneys 
contributed  or  raised  for  such  parks  and  expend  it  in  improving 
them  in  whatever  manner  thev  may  deem  best.  They  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services.  The  parks  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  each  has  a  public  drinking  fountain.  There  are  no  pub- 
ic urinals. 

Only  one  railroad  crossing  in  the  city  has  gates,  but  others  will 
be  constructed  in  a  short  time.  Several  serious  accidents  have  re- 
sulted irom  the  want  of  gates  and  watchmen  at  the  crossings,  but 
no  lives  have  been  lost  during  the  past  five  years.  One  accident 
occurred  last  year  on  the  street  railroad. 

Habitations. — The  city  contains  3,500  dwelling  houses,  five- 
sevenths  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the  owners,  the  average  occu- 
pancy being  about  six  persons  to  each  house.  There  are  about 
500  tenement  houses  occupied  by  two  or  more  families;  very  few 
of  these  are  over-tenanted.  There  are  no  municipal  regulations 
concerning  over-occupancy.  An  ordinance  against  building  wooden 
houses  within  the  fire  limits  is  strictly  enforced.  No  houses  have 
baen  condemned  as  unsafe  within  the  past  year,  but  one  was  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  habitation  on  account  of  insanitary  condition. 
Very  few  houses  are  connected  with  the  sewers,  all  that  are,  as 
far  as  is  known,  have  traps  and  tight  drains.  A  few  have  cisterns 
— but  there  are  no  wells,  springs  or  privies — in  basements.  All 
the  dwellings  are  isolated  buildings  with  sufficient  yards  or  clear 
space  all  around  them — most  of  them  are  properly  raised  from  the 
ground  and  suitably  arranged  for  sub-ventilation. 

The  cellars  are  generally  used  for  storing  fuel;  those  near  the 
river  and  a  few  in  other  parts  of    the  city    are    damp    or    insuffi- 
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oiently  drained.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  been  attributed  to  stagnant  water  in  cellars — the  death 
of  two  children  last  spring  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  this 
cause.  The  ground,  under  basemeut  floors,  is  usually  cemented. 
The  Ruttan  system  of  ventilation  is  in  use  in  the  high  school 
building,  and  the  new  Methodist  church  and  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings have  special  arrangements  for  ventilation.  The  fuel  used 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  health.  No  ill 
effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping  and 
living  rooms,  or  from  any  other  wall-paper,  or  from  dyed  wearing 
apparel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. —The  gas-works  are  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city  on  the  river  bank;  they  are  not  considered  a 
nuisance;  the  refuse  flows  into  the  river.  No  analyses  of  the  gas 
have  been  made  and  no  tests  of  its  illuminating  power.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  lighted  by  gas,  furnished  at 
$2  per  thousand  feet.  It  is  quite  satisfactory  as  to  illuminating 
power,  and  no  injurious  effects  to  health  have  been  observed.  The 
streets  are  well  lighted,  electric  light  as  well  as  gas  being  used 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

No  precautions  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  grade,  and  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  burning  fluids,  kerosene,  etc.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  accidents  from  explosions  of  these  fluids 
within  the  last  five  years,  but  few  serious  or  fatal. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — Garbage  is  disposed  of  by  the  house- 
holder at  his  own  expense;  about  one-third  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  remainder  is  removed  beyond  the  city  limits  during  the  sum- 
mer, about  twice  a  week.  This  arrangement  has  not  proved  very 
satisfactory,  as  some  persons  have  been  dumping  the  refuse  into 
the  river  or  upon  its  banks.  It  is  estimated  that  $100  will  cover 
all  expenses  to  citizens  in  the  matter  of  such  removal.  The  city 
owns  a  lot  or  plat  of  ground  beyond  the  limits,  to  which  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals  are  removed  and  buried.  The  bodies  of  15 
horses  and  30  dogs  were  so  disposed  of  last  year,  and  this  manner  of 
disposal  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Ashes  are  used  to  fill  holes 
in  the  streets.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  waste  water  of  953  houses 
is  delivered  into  cess-pools  on  the  premises — these  are  mostly  por- 
ous and  not  furnished  with  overflows,  but  are  cleaned  by  tLe  scav- 
enger, when  full.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  houses  have  water- 
closets;  115  of  these  deliver  into  the  public  sewers,  the  rest  into 
cess-pools.  About  24  out  of  every  25  houses  depend  upon  privy 
vaults,  none  of  which  are  water  tight;  about  30  vaults  are  con- 
nected with  the  sewers;  they  are  required  to  be  dug  6  feet  deep 
and  walled,  and  to  be  cleaned  when  full.  No  wells  or  cisterns  are 
known  to  be  contaminated  by  privy  or  cess-pool  drainage.  The 
dry  earth  system  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Markets  and  Food  SuppLY.^The  markets  are  established  by 
custom,  and  there  is  no  system  of  inspection.     The  supply  of  meats 
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and  vegetables  is  furnished  by  the  surrounding  country — is  good 
and  sufficient,  and  is  brought  to  the  city  in  wagons  from  distances 
varying  from  1  to  15  miles.  Meat  is  sold  in  private  markets — 
vegetables,  fruits,  jBsh  and  salt  meats  are  sold  in  grocery  stores. 
Very  few  fowls  are  brought  and  sold  to  consumers  alive.  Apples 
are  supplied  from  the  immediate  vicinity;  other  fruits  are  shipped 
from  the  South.  Fruits  and  vegetables  11  small  quantities  have 
been  condemned  during  the  past  year  as  unfit  for  use.  There  is  a 
city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  hawking  of  "any  goods,  wares, 
merchandise  or  other  property"  within  the  city;  also  against  sell- 
ing, or  offering  for  sale,  "any  flesh  of  any  diseased  animal  or 
tainted,  spoilt  or  unwholesome  meat,  flesh  or  provisions."  No 
facilities,  such  as  sheds,  stands,  etc.,  are  afforded  to  producers,  but 
they  are  allowed  to,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  do,  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer,  without  being  subject  to  any  tax.  The  milk 
supply  is  good  and  sufficient- — the  cows  are  fed  on  grass  and  grain. 
Oleomargarine  is  very  little  used,  if  at  all.  Some  cases  of  poison- 
ing or  acute  disease  have  been  caused  by  unwholesome  articles  of 
food.  The  State  laws  concerning  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink, 
candies,  medicines,  liquors,  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  vinegar  are 
not  as  strictly  enforced  as  they  should  be. 

Slaughtee  Houses  and  Abattoiks.^ — Animals  for  city  markets 
are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country;  they  are  brought  to 
the  places  of  slaughter,  generally  in  wagons,  and  are  not  submitted 
to  inspection  either  before  or  after  slaughtering.  The  slaughter 
bouses  are  small  private  establishments,  beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
are  not  considered  nuisances  in  their  neighborhoods.  The  meat  is 
cooled  by  hanging  over  night  and  by  being  placed  in  ice  boxes. 
Lard  is  rendered  at  markets;  fat  and  tallow  sold  to  soap  factories; 
and  animal  offal  and  refuse  fed  to  hogs  kept  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  no  regulations  to  protect  the  public  from  consequent 
nuisance.  The  meat  of  these  hogs  is  not  considered  to  be  as 
good  as  that  of  corn  feci  hogs.  The  rendering  of  the  animal  refuse 
is  done  on  the  day  in  which  the  animals  are  slaughtered. 

There  is  a  city  ordinance  requiring  all  who  keep  slaughter 
houses  or  yards  for  yarding  cattle  within  the  city  limits  to  first 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  city  council. 

Manufactoeies  and  Teades. — The  manufactories  of  Eockford 
have  a  capital  invested  of  over  $4,500,000;  employ  more  than 
4,500  persons;  their  annual  product  amounts  to  over  $10,000,000. 
There  are  two  tanneries  and  a  soap  factory  within  the  limits,  but 
tliese  will  soon  be  removed,  and  there  are  several  slaughter  houses 
and  a  bone-boiling  establishment  in  the  suburbs.  All  connect  with 
the  river,  but  seem  to  produce  no  bad  results.  Noxious  gases  are 
exhaled  from  the  tanneries,  the  paper  mills  and  the  soap  factory. 
There  are  city  ordinances  regulating  all  such  institutions  when 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  requiring  them  to  have  permits 
from  the  city  council. 
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Womeu  are  employed  in  the  factories  in  large  numbers.  The 
hours  oi:  labor  are  from  7  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1  to  6  P.  M. 
Some  cases  of  constipation  and  nervous  trouble  seem  due  to  occu- 
pation. A  very  few  children  are  employed,  the  youngest  being 
from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  The  employment  does  not  appear  to 
affect  their  health.  The  factories  are  well  ventilated  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  privies  and  water  closets  are  generally  satisfactory. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities.— The  Rockford  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  December  15, 1883,  under  the  "Act  concerning 
Corporations,"  its  object  and  purpose  being  to  establish  and  main- 
tain in  the  city  of  Rockford,  a  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  sick  and  disabled  persons,  whether  in  indigent  circumstances  or 
otherwise.  The  management  and  control  of  its  property  are  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  fifteen  in  number.  For  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  association  3,500  certifi- 
cates of  membership  were  issued  to  be  sold  at  $10  each.  From 
this  source  $7,130  was  immediately  realized  and  enough  more  from 
contributions  and  entertainments  to  purchase  and  repair  suitable 
property;  so  that  the  hospital  was  opened  October  ],  1885,  free 
from  debt.  "The  free  gifts  of  the  citizens  of  Rockford  and  vicin- 
ity are  the  sole  source  of  support  of  this  benevolent  institution." 
The  hospital  accommodations  are  not,  however,  sufiicient  for  the 
wants.  There  is  no  ambulance  system  except  the  police  patrol. 
There  is  no  city  physician,  and  the  city  has  no  system  of  public 
charities,  but  its  poor  are  taken  care  of  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of   the  county. 

The  county  alms-house  is  located  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
city.  It  was  built  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  $43,345.36.  It  is  heated 
by  steam,  is  well  ventilated,  has  good  natural  drainage,  and  is  kept 
in  good  sanitary  condition.  There  are  at  present  50  single  and  12 
double  beds,  while  the  capacity  of  the  building  is  96  beds.  It  is 
governed  by  a  superintendent  who  is  appointed  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors.  The  county  also  employs  a  physician  for  the 
poor  at  a  salary  of  $240  per  annum. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  police  force  is  composed  of  a  chief 
and  eleven  assistants,  appointed  by  the  mayor  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year;  salary  of  chief,  $1000,  of  assistants,  $800  each. 
They  act  as  inspectors  in  the  business  part  of  the^city.  The  night 
patrol  is  composed  of  seven  men.  The  per  cent,  of  sick  days  among 
members  of  the  force  has  not  exceeded  five. 

There  are  three  police  stations  and  one  lockup,  in  which  both 
sexes  are  confined,  but  in  separate  wards.  The  average  daily  occu- 
pancy of  each  is  three;  air  space  per  head  for  such  average  occu- 
pancy 1500  cu.  feet;  maximum  occupancy,  twenty.  Dimensions  of 
cells  for  single  prisoners,  6x6-|x5  ft.  Vagrants  are  not  kept  sepa- 
rate from  other  prisoners.  The  lockup  is  ventilated  through  the 
roof;  each  cell  is  connected  with  the  sewer;  prisoners  are  required 
to  break  stone.  There  are  no  rules  concerning  the  bathing  of  in- 
mates, but   plenty  of  water    is  furnished.     There  is  no    ambulance 
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system  and  no  police  surgeon.  Persons  found  insensible  from  in- 
jury or  other  causes  are  taken  in  the  police  patrol  wagon  to  the 
city  hospital.  "Drunks"  etc.,  are  taken  in  the  same  wagon  to  the 
stations. 

The  Winnebago  county  jail  is  in  the  city;  average  occupancy, 
five;  dimensions  of  cells  6x5x7  feet.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  from  the  court  house.  No  epidemics  have  occurred  among 
prisoners  within  the  last  few  years.  They  are  allowed  good  plain 
food. 

There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city,  although  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  25  prostitutes.  The  license  system 
has  not  been  tried. 

There  are  25  places  in  the  city  where  intoxicating  drinks  are 
sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises;  none  of  these  are  beer-gardens. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  drunkenness  were  brought  before 
the  police  courts  during  the  past  year.  There  is  a  city  ordinance 
concerning  intoxicating  liquors,  requiring  persons  who  sell  to  take 
out  license,  which  is  strictly  enforced. 

FiKE  Establishments,  etc. — The  fire  department  is  established 
by  ordinance  and  maintained  by  the  city  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$11,000.  There  are  13  persons  employed  in  the  department,  who 
are  always  on  duty.  The  Gamewell  system  of  fire  alarm  is  in  use 
and  there  are  25  alarm  boxes  to  four  square  miles.  The  system 
thoroughly  answers  its  purpose.  There  is  no  insurance  patrol,  no 
steam  fire  engines  and  no  hand  engines;  one  hook  and  ladder 
truck  and  four  hose  carts.  The  water  supply  for  fire  purposes  is 
inexhaustable,  75,000  gallons  of  water  from  artesian  wells  being 
available,  and  the  pumps  being  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  neces- 
sity water  can  be  pumped  direct  from  the  river.  It  is  distributed 
by  the  Holly  system.  Babcock  fire  extinguishers  are  most  in  favor 
and  are  in  general  use. 

There  has  been  only  five  days'  sickness  in  three  years  among 
the  firemen,  only  one  accident  to  fifty  alarms,  and  no  mortality  in 
the  line  of  duty.  There  is  an  ambulance  system  in  connection 
with  the  department,  for  conveying  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
hospital.  No  medical  man  is  regularly  employed  except  upon  call, 
and  he  is  paid  only  for  services  rendered. 

There  were  59  fires  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886; 
9  arose  from  the  use  of  dangerous  and  unfit  fluids  for  lighting 
purposes,  9  from  carelessness,  such  as  defective  flue  construction, 
smoking,  matches,  flreworks,  etc.,  one  from  spontaneous  combustion 
and  none  are  supposed  to  have  been  incendiary.  _  The  loss  of 
property  amounted  to  $93,964.86,  upon  which  an  insurance  of 
S62,510.86  was  paid. 

Gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite  and  coal  oil  are  allowed 
to  be  kept  on  sale.  Explosives  are  required  to  be  stored  outside 
of    limits— small    quantities  for    sale  to  be   kept  in  iron  boxes   on 
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the  sidewalk;  oils  to  be  stored  out  of  business  centers.    No  measures 
are  taken  to  insure  complete  inspection  of  illuminating  oils. 

Buildings  within  the  fire  limits  are  required  to  be  constructed 
of  brick  or  stone.  The  State  law  requiring  doors  of  public  build- 
ings to  open  outward  is  not  generally  complied  with. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  is  one  cemetery  within  and 
three  near  the  city,  in  which  interments  are  made — about  350  an- 
nually. The  graves  are  dug  6  feet  deep,  dry  at  bottom;  the  soil 
is  clay,  sand  and  gravel.  There  is  a  receiving  vault,  which  is 
properly  managed.  No  nuisance  or  evil  effect  has  been  observed 
from  the  cemeteries,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  subsoil  drainage 
from  them  contaminates  springs,  wells  or  water-courses.  Public 
funerals  are  not  allowed  when  persons  have  died  of  contagious 
diseases. 

The  city  has  adopted  the  following.- 

ORDINANCE   IN  BELATI3N  TO    BUKIAL  PERMITS. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  OUy  QjuicU  of  the  City  of  Rockford: 

Section  1. — That  no  burial  or  interment  shall  be  lawful  in  the  City  of  Rockford,  nor  shall  any 
dead  body  be  removed  from  said  city  until  a  permit  for  snch  burial,  interment  or  removal  shall  have 
been  first  obtained  from  the  city  clerk  of  said  city. 

Section  2. — That  such  permit  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk  upon  his  receipt  of  a  certificate  of 
death,  signed  by  (1)  the  attending  physician  in  the  case;  or,  if  none,  by  (2)  one  of  the  parents  of  the 
deceased^  or,  if  none,  by  (S.'i  the  nearest  of  kin  not  a  minor;  or,  if  none,  by  (4)  the  resident  house- 
holder where  the  death  occurred;  or,  if  none,  by  (5)  any  reputable  citizen  cognizant  with  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  ttie  death;  or,  if  the  death  be  the  subject  of  an  inquest,  by  (6)  the  coroner  or 
other  ofBcer  holding  said  inquest. 

Sections. — That  any  undertaker  or  sexton,  and  each  and  every  other  person  engaged  or  con 
cerned  in  a  burial  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  and  the  officers  and  employes  of 
any  transportation  company,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  removal 
of  a  dead  body  from  said  city  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  ol  not  less  than  ten  (10)" dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  fSO)  dollars  for  each  offense. 


Section  5. — This  ordinance  shall  be  published  in  the  Rockford  Gaze'.te,  nnd  be  in  force  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  from  and  after  its  iniblication. 

Approved  October  18,  1886. 

A,  TAGGART,  Mayor. 
[Shal.]    Attest: 

E.  K.  CoNKLiNG,  City  Clerk. 

Passed  October  4, 1886. 
Approved  October  18,  1886. 
Published  October  19,  1886. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Eegulations  and  Sanitary  Officials.^ 
A  local  board  of  health  was  established  by  ordinance  May  1,  1885, 
"consisting  of  the  mayor,  city  marshal,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  health  of  the  city  council;  and  a  health  officer,  who 
shall  be  a  resident  practicing  physician,  possessed  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  sanitary  science  and  preventive  medicine,  and  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of _  the  city  council;"  term  of  office  one  year;  salary  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  council;  last  year  it  was  placed  at  $450.  The  health 
officer,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  board,  is  the  general  super- 
intendent of  all  matters  relating    to  the  public  health,  a;id  of    the 


enforcement  and  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 
He  has  no  regular  assistants,  but  last  year  three  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  sanitary  survey  of  the  city. 

The  board  meets  only  upon  call  of  its  president  or  of  the  health 
officer.  Its  povrers  and  duties  are  specifically  defined  by  the  ordi- 
nance. It  has  authority,  independent  of  the  council  and  police,  to 
make  and  enforce  "such  rules  and  regulations  respecting  sources 
of  filth,  causes  of  sickness  and  nuisances,  and  respecting  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  as  to  them  may  appear  reasonable  and  necessary."  Also,  "to 
resort  to  such  measures  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  removal  of 
filth  and  the  legal  abatement  of  nuisances." 

Unless  a  general  inspection  is  in  progress  or  a  complaint  is 
made,  the  board  does  not  take  cognizance  of  defective  house  drain-, 
age,  of  defective  sewers,  of  possible  contamination  of  water  sup- 
plies, public  or  private,  of  the  condition  of  cess-pools  or  privy 
vaults,  of  the  removal  of  garbage  and  the  cleaning  of  private 
premises,  of  the  condition  of  the  streets  as  to  cleanliness,  of 
methods  of  burial,  unless  death  has  resulted  from  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  of  the  disposition  of  nighi-soil  and  organic  wastes. 

The  board  has  power  to  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed  to  the 
city  hospital  any  person  who  shall  fall  sick  within  the  city  with 
any  pestilential  or  infectious  disease,  *  *  *  and  who  ought  to 
be  removed  so  as  .  not  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  city,  which 
power  is  always  exercised.  Patients  affected  with  sra  all-pox  or 
other  pestilential,  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  are  isolated, 
and  the  premises  quarantined  when  necessary.  The  State  law 
concerning  vaccination  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  schools. 

The  board  keeps  a  record  of  the  deaths  occurring  within  the 
city,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  physician's  certificate  of  death  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a  transcript  of  which  is 
returned  to  the  county  clerk  once  a  month.  The  births  and  mar- 
riages are  reported  directly  to  the  county  clerk. 

The  board  does  not  contribute  to,  or  receive  aid  from,  outside 
sources  in  any  special  manner. 

Eegisteation  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  Disease.— No 
burial,  interment  or  removal  is  lawful  without  a  certificate  of 
death  properly  executed  and  a  permit  granted  by  the  city  clerk 
upon  such  certificate.  A  local  system  of  registration  of  the  causes 
of  death  is  in  force.  See  section  4  of  burial  permit  ordinance 
already  quoted  in  full.  This  ordinance  is  strictly  enforced,  but  as 
it  has  been  in  operation  only  since  November  1,  1886,  no  statis- 
tics can  be  given  concerning  the  periods  or  mortality  of  any  epi- 
demic. Cholera,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  all  other 
contagious,  infectious  or  pestilential  diseases  are  required  to  be 
reported  to  the.  local  board  of  health.  Neither  immigrants  nor 
those  from  other  parts  of  this  country,  seem  to  suffer  from  the 
climate. 
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Municipal  Sanitary  ExrENSES. — The  total  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  tlie  city  for  sanitary  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  April  30,  1886,  was  $1,425,  being  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, $625;  salary  of  health  officer,  $400,  and  a  contingent  fund 
of  $400.  Only  $856.89  of  this  appropriation  was  expended.  For 
the  year  1887  $1,Y10  was  appropriatetl  for  sanitary  expenses;  for 
sewerage,  $378.23,  of  which  $170.26  was  expended.  For  cleaning 
and  repairing  streets,  $10,000;  expended,  $8,214.48.  Construction, 
and  care  of  public  parks,  $250;  all  expended.  Repairs  of  pest 
house,  $75.  Erection  of  high  school  building,  $25,000,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  $150  was  expended  by  private  individuals  for 
the  removal  of  ashes  and  garbage. 

The  total  municipal  expenses  of  the  city  during  the  past  year, 
exclusive  of  bonds  and  interest,  amounted  to  $150,058.50. 

Public  Schools.* — There  are  in  the  city  12  public  school  build- 
ings, in  which  71  teachers  are  employed — 12  in  first  grade,  12  ih 
second,  12  in  third,  11  in  fourth,  8  in  fifth,  5  in  sixth,  3  in  sev- 
enth, 3  in  eighth  and  5  in  the  high  school.  There  are  3,368 
scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,546. 

Pupils  in  the  first  grade  are  confined  in  the  room  4  hours;  in 
second  grade,  5  hours,  and  to  their  seats  without  change  15  or  20 
minutes.  Scholars  in  these  grades  are  usually^  under  8  years  of 
age.  Experience  is  in  favor  of  "two  sessions  for  young  piipils,  but 
one  session  for  older."  The  younger  scholars  usually  stand  during 
recitation;  the  older  ones  sit.  A  few  scholars  study  outside  of 
school  hours. 

Each  school  day  one  hour  is  devoted  to  out-door  exercise;  there 
is  one  holiday  in  each  week;  one  week  vacation  at  Christmas,  one 
week  in  April,  and  the  two  months  of  July  and  August.  All 
scholars  are  required  to  leave  the  school-room  at  recess  and  during 
the  noon  hour.  Competit^'on  is  not  a  feature  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction; no  prizes  are  ofi^ered  for  scholarship  or  deportment. 
The  sexes  study  and  recite  together  in  every  department  of  the 
schools,  the  girls  seem  to  stand  the  work  as  well  as  the  boys. 
The  method  of  correction  or  punishment  used  is  moral  suasion, 
and  when  necessary,  corporal  punishment,  to  a  limited  extent. 

All  children  are  required  to  be  vaccinated  before  being  admitted 
to  public  schools;  this  rule  was  instituted  in  1882,  and  has  been 
enforced  ever  since.  No  case  of  small-pox  has  occurred  among 
the  scholars  or  teachers  since  vaccination  was  made  a  condition 
of  admission.  No  child  is  allowed  to  enter  school  who  lives  in  a 
house  in  which  there  is  any  contagious  disease,  excepting  whoop- 
ing-cough. Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  absences  of  pupils  is  due  to 
sickness;  this  is  shown  by  the  "excuses"  furnished  by  parents. 
Short  sight  is  quite  prevalent  among  school  children,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  poorly  lighted  school  rooms,  and  a  gradual  increase  of 
the  disease  is  noticeable,  also  a  tendency  among  scholars  to  curv- 
ature of  spine  as  they  advance  from  one  grade  to  another. 

*Iufornialioii  furnished  by  P.  K.  Wai.kek,  SuptTiuteDdeiit  of  ScLioolh. 


The  experience  o£  Rockford  seems  to  demonstrate  the  advisa- 
bility, from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  a  limited  number  of 
scholars  (not  to  exceed  600)  in  any  one  school,  and  of  school 
buildings  not  over  two-stories  high. 

The  water  supply  is  from  the  artesian  wells  and  is  good  and 
abundant.  The  privy  vaults  are  kept  well  disinfected  during  the 
school  days  in  warm  weather.  A  barrel  containing  80  pounds  of 
copperas  has  been  placed  in  each  school  yard.  This  is  filled  with 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  about  three  days,  when  the  solution  is 
pat  into  the  vaults  and  the  barrel  again  filled  with  water.  This 
is  done  twice  a  week,  and  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Large 
tin  funnels  are  used  in  putting  the  solution  into  the  vaults,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 

The  Adams  school  building,*  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue 
and  Fifth  street,  was  erected  in  1856,  at  a  cost  of  $38,000.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  has  3  stories  each  12  feet  10  inches  high,  and  a 
basement,  and  contains  6  class-rooms,  besides  6  school  rooms  36 
feet  square,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  of  70  pupils.  It  is  heated 
by  furnaces,  which  consume  about  50  tons  of  coal  annually;  an 
average  temperature  of  from  65  to  70  degrees  is  maintained  in 
winter.  No  sickness  has  been  traced  to  variations  or  extremes  of 
temperature.  In  winter  the  rooms  are  ventilated  by  the  cold-air 
shaft  and  by  boards  under  windows;  in  summer,  by  shaft  and 
open  windows.  This  method  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
basement  is  used  for  storing  fuel  and  the  furnaces  are  also  in 
basement.  It  is  ventilated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. The  rooms  are  not  sufiiciently  light — the  number  of  square 
feet  of  surface  through  which  light  passes  into  each  school-room 
by  windows,  being  but  68  4-9  square  feet — into  each  class-room 
5l  1-3  square  feet.  Pupils  at  recitations  must  sit  from  10  to  20 
feet  from  the  black-board,  map  or  chart,  on  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  read  letters  or  figures. 

There  are  no  places  where  pupils  may  exercise,  sheltered  from 
cold,  heat  or  wet;  but  opportunities  are  afforded  for  drying  clothes 
when  wet  coming  to  school.  The  play-grounds  contain  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  level  land;  a  sandy  loam  with  a  gravelly 
subsoil  and  good  natural  drainage.  They  are  surrounded  by 
dwellings,  and  are  kept  clean  and  otherwise  in  good  condition. 
There  are  several  large  shade  trees.  There  is  no  gymnastic  or 
calesthenic  apparatus. 

One-half  of  the  seats  and  desks  in  the  school  are  of  Andrews- 
make;  these  are  new  and  give  good  satisfaction;  the  rest  were 
bought  thirty  years  ago,  and  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  Blake    school,f  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Court  streets 
is  a  two-story  building,  containing  four  rooms,  each  with  a  seating 
capacity  of   40;  ceiliugs    12  feet  high.     The  building  is  heated  by 

*Data  furnished  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Gauss,  Principal. 
tData  furnish.ed  by  Miss  Belle  G.  King,  Principal. 
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a  furnace  which  coDSumes  15  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  rooms 
are  kept  at  an  average  temperature  of  70  degrees.  The  building 
is  ventilated  by  the  windows,  transoms  and  a  ventilator.  The 
basement  is  used  for  storing  fuel,  and  is  ventilated  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  each  with  78  square  feet  of  win- 
dows. No  places  are  provided  where  children  may  exercise  shel- 
tered from  the  heat,  cold  or  wet,  and  there  are  no  opportunities 
for  drying  clothes  when  wet  coming  to  school. 

The  Ellis  school,*  built  in  1868,  is  a  two  story  brick  building 
containing  4  rooms,  each  20x26  feet  with  12  foot  ceilings.  It  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Stanley  and  West  State  streets.  Heated 
by  a  furnace;  there  is  also  a  stove  in  one  room.  About  20  tons 
of  coal  are  used  annually.  The  temperature  is  kept  as  near  70 
deg.  as  possible.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  window-boards  and 
transoms,  but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Basement  used  for 
storing  fuel;  ventilated  separately  from  rest  of  building.  Rooms 
sufficiently  light,  there  being  72  square  feet'  of  window  lights  in 
each. 

Pupils  at  recitations  are  from  20  to  26  feet  from  the  blackboard, 
map  or  chart  on  which  they  are  expected  to  read  letters  or  figures. 
The  play-ground  is  132  by  134  feet,  good  slope,  clayey  loam,  and 
is  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are  no  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  exercise,  sheltered  from  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  none  for  drying 
clothes  when  wet  coming  to  school.  The  desks  and  seats  were 
manufactured  by  the  Union  School  Furniture  Co.,  and  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  Hall  schoolf  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  North  Third  and 
Prairie  streets.  It  is  a  two  story  building,  partly  of  brick  and  partly 
of  wood,  having  eight  school  rooms,  each  with  a  capacity  of  from 
40  to  46  seats.  The  grounds  are  large,  well  drained  and  well 
kept;  the  soil  is  clay. 

The  building  is  heated  by  stoves,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
rooms  being  69  degs.  From  25  to  30  tons  of  coal  are  required 
annually  to  heat  the  building.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  in  winter 
by  boards  placed  under  the  windows;  in  summer  by  open  doors 
and  windows.  This  method  of  ventilation  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 
The  basement  is  used  for  storing  fuel,  etc.,  and  is  ventilated 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  school  rooms  are  sufficiently  light,  there  being  75  square  feet 
of  surface  through  which  light  passes  into  each  one  by  the  windows. 
In  the  lower  grades,  scholais  stand  at  a  distance  of  but  5  or  6 
feet  from  the  blackboard,  map  or  chart,  on  which  they  are 
expected  to  read  letters  or  figures;  in  the  higher  grades  they 
stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  room. 

*Data  furnished  by  Mrs.  Isabella  M.  Hunter,  Principal. 
tData  furnished  by  Miss  Mary  G.  McPherson,  Principal. 


There  are  no  opportunities  for  pupils  to  exercise,  sheltered  from 
■cold,  heat  or  wet;  and  none  for  drying  clothes  when  wet  coming 
to  school.  Andrews'  seats  and  desks  are  used  in  the  school  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory. 

The  Haskell  school,*  corner  Maple  and  George  streets,  erected 
in  1874,  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing  4  rooms,  each 
23x35  feet  with  13-foot  ceilings.  It  is  heated  by  stoves  and  kept 
at  an  average  temperature  of  about  60  or  65  degs;  20  tons  of  coal 
are  used  annually.  Ventilated  by  windows,  which  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  basement  is  used  for  storing  fuel,  and  is  ventilated  separately 
from  the  rest  of   the  building. 

The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  there  being  116  square  feet  of 
window  lights  in  each.  Pupils  at  recitation  are  expected  to  read 
figures  or  letters  on  blackboards,  maps  or  charts  from  any  part  of 
the  room. 

There  are  no  opportunities  for  pupils  to  exercise  sheltered  from 
the  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  no  opportunities  for  drying  clothes 
when  wet  coming  to  school,  except  by  standing  near  the  stove.  The 
seats  and  desks  used  are  of  various  patterns  and  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  Kent  school,t  at  the  corner  of  Kent  and  Winnebago 
streets,  is  a  two-story  stone  building  aud  contains  eight  school 
rooms  and  one  class-room.  The  front  of  the  building,  containing 
four  rooms,  21^x34  feet,  was  built  in  1867;  four  other  rooms, 
measuring  26x31-|  feet  each,  were  added  in  1874.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  was  about  $22,000.  ,  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
411  pupils,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  50  to  a  room. 

It  is  heated  by  stoves  and  a  furnace,  using  about  40  tons  of 
.anthracite  coal  annually.  The  rooms  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  65  deg.  They  are  ventilated  into  the  smoke  stack  and  by 
the  windows,  but  this  method  of  ventilation  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  basement  is  ventilated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  is  used  for  storing  fuel. 

The  school-rooms  are  sufficiently  light.  In  the  lower  story  light 
passes  into  each  room  by  the  windows  through  77  square  feet  of 
surface  and  in  the  ujjper  story  through  69  square  feet.  Most 
classes  recite  from  their  seats,  so  that  the  distances  of  pupils  at 
recitation  from  the  blackboards,  maps  or  charts,  on  which  they  are 
expected  to  read  letters  or  figures,  vary  from  6  to  30  feet. 

The  playground  measures  160x200  feet;  it  is  high  clay  land' 
"with  good  natural  drainage,  and  is  well  kept.  There  are  no  op- 
portunities for  pupils  to  exercise  sheltered  from  cold,  heat  or  wet, 
and  none  for  drying  clothes  when  wet  coming  to  school.  Two 
rooms  are  furnished  with  good  single  desks,  manufactured  by  the 
Union  School  Furnishing  Company;  the  others  have  old  double 
desks  of  various  makes  which  do    not   give  very  good  satisfaction. 

*Data  furnished  by  Miss  Anna  Connnvighj,  Principal. 
+Data  furnished  by  O.  F.  Barbour,  Principal. 
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The  Kishwaukee  school*  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  with .  four 
school-rooms,  each  20x28  feet,  with  12-foot  ceilings.  It  was  erected 
in  1868.  It  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  and  an  average  temperature 
of  from  68  to  72  deg.  is  maintained;  20  tons  of  coal  are  required 
annually.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  window  boards  and  by 
opening  the  windows  and  transoms,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  basement  is  ventilated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  used  for  storing  fuel. 

The  school-rooms  are  well  lighted,  there  being  70  square  feet 
of  glass  through  which  light  passes  into  each  room.  Pupils 
usually  stand  on  opposite  side  of  room  from  the  blackboard, 
map  or  chart  on  which  they  are  expected  to  read  letters  or 
figures. 

The  i)lay grounds  are  graded  and  graveled;  they  are  naturally 
well  drained,  and  contain  a  number  of  shade  trees.  There  is  no 
gymnastic  or  calisthenic  apparatus;  no  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
exercise  sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  none  for  drying 
clothes  when  wet  coming  to  school.  The  desks  and  seats  in  use 
are  old  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Lincoln  schoolf  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Court  streets, 
is  a  three-story  building,  of  stone,  erected  in  1856.  Its  velue  in 
1877  was  estimated  at  $28,000.  It  is  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces, 
50  tons  of  coal  and  two  cords  of  wood  being  required  annually. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  rooms  when  school  is  opened  is  70 
deg.,  and  half  an  hour  b9fore  closing  in  the  cold  season,  about  67 
or  68  deg. 

There  are  six  school  rooms  29x33  '  feet,  and  four  class  rooms; 
height  of  ceiling  12  feet  8  inches.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by 
the  windows,  doors  and  so-called  ventilators,  which  are  quite  un- 
satisfactory. The  basement  is  divided  into  several  apartments,  two 
of  which  are  heated.  One  of  these  is  used  by  the  janitor  as  a 
work  room,  and  one  as  a  lunch  room  for  those  pupils  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  school;  the  other  apartments  are  used  for  storing 
fuel,  etc.  It  is  ventilated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  school-rooms  are  not  sufficiently  light,  there  being  in  the 
lower  stories  but  48  square  feet  of  window  surface  through  which 
light  passes  into  each  room,  and  in  the  upper  story  but  46  square 
feet.  The  distances  of  pupils  from  the  blackboards,  maps  or  charts, 
on  which  they  are  expected  to  read  letters  or  figures,  vary  from 
three  to  30  feet. 

The  girls  play-ground  is  93x87  feet;  the  boys  217x20.  There 
are  no  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  apparatus,  no  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  exercise,  sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  none 
for  drying  clothes  when  wet  coming  to  school.     The  rooms  in  the 


*Data  furnished  by  Miss  Matilda  J.  Ntsuen,  Principal. 
tDati  furnished  by  Miss  Bt-anche  Goodall,  Principal. 
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upper  story  are  fitted  with  single  desks  witli  folding  seats,  which 
are  quite  satisfactory.  Those  in  first  and  second  stories,  with 
double  desks  and  chairs,  and  these  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

The  Marsh  school,*  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Eighth 
street,  is  a  two-story  brick  building  with  four  rooms,  each  20x26 
feet,  and  12-foot  ceilings.  There  are  seats  to  accommodate  50 
scholars  in  each  room,  and  about  that  many  are  enrolled,  but  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  each  room  for  1886  was  38.4  The 
building  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  and  a  temperature  of  about  69 
deg.  is  maintained;  ten  tons  of  coal  are  used  annually.  The  school- 
rooms are  ventilated  in  winter  by  means  of  window  boards  and 
transoms,  in  the  summer  by  doors  and  windows.  This  is  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  basement  is  used  for  storing  fuel,  and  is  ventilated 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  water  supply  is 
from  a  well  and  is  good  and  abundant. 

The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  there  being  78  square  feet  of  window 
glass  in  each.  In  the  lower  grades  pupils  stand  only  from  4  to  6 
feet  from  the  blackboards,  maps  or  charts  on  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  read  letters  or  figures;  in  the  higher  grades  they  stand 
across  the  room. 

The  play-grounds  have  an  area  of  2,266|-  square  yards;  they  have 
a  sandy  soil  and  a  good  natural  drainage.  There  are  no  gymnas- 
tic or  calislhenic  apparatus;  no  opportunities  for  pupils  to  exercise 
sheltered  fi-om  the  heat,  cold  or  wet,  and  none  for  drying  clothes 
when  wet  coming  to  school.  Andrews'  desks  and  seats  are  used. 
The  single  desks  are  preferred. 

The  Montague  schoolf  was  erected  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  $8,400.- 
It  is  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  and  contains  four  school 
rooms,  each  24|x31  feet,  and  one  class-room.  There  was  an  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  last  school  year  of  163.7,  being  about 
41  to  each  room.  The  building  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  tempera- 
ture averages  about  65  '^  ;  about  25  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are 
used  annually.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  the  Avindows  and  into 
the  smoke-stack.  Ventilation  satisfactory.  The  basement  is  venti- 
lated separately  from  the  rest  of  the  building  and  is  used  for 
storing  fuel,  etc. 

The  school-rooms  are  well  lighted;  there  are  70  square  feet  of 
glass  through  which  light  passes  into  each.  Most  classes  recite 
from  their  seats,  so  that  the  distances  of  pupils  at  recitations  from 
the  blackboards,  maps  or  charts  on  which  they  are  expected  to 
read  letters  or  figures  vary  from  7  to  28  feet. 

The  play-grounds  contain  a  little  over  861  square  yards,  ex- 
clusive of  the  space  occupied  by  the  building;  it  is  high  clay 
ground  with  good  natural  drainage.  There  are  no  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  exercise  sheltered    from   the  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  none 

*Data  furnished  by  Miss  Emma  Coy,  Principal. 

iData  furnished  by  Miss  Elpiia  G.  Moffatt,  Principal. 


for  drying  clotlies  when  wet  coming  to  school.  No  calisthenic  or 
gj^mnastic  apparatus.  The  desks  and  seats  were  made  by  the 
Union  School  Furnishing  Company  and  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Nelson  school*  situated  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and 
Ninth  street,  is  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  4  rooms, 
erected  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The  total  number  of  schol- 
ars enrolled  is  150;  the  average  daily  attendance  during  j)ast  year 
was  109.3  or  27.3  to  each  room.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves. 
About  20  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  used  annually,  and  a  mean 
temperature  of  about  68  degrees  is  maintained  during  the  cold 
season.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  window  boards,  but  this 
method  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  basement  is  used  for  storing 
fuel. 

The  school-rooms  are  well  lighted;  there  are  75  square  feet  of 
windows  through  which  light  passes  into  each  room.  Pupils  at 
recitations  are  at  distances  ranging  from  5  to  20  feet  from  the 
boards,  maps  or  charts  on  which  they  are  expected  to  read  letters 
or  figures. 

There  are  no  opportunities  for  pupils  to  exercise  sheltered  from 
heat,  cold  or  wet  except  in  the  school-rooms  and  halls,  and  no 
special  arrangements  for  drying  clothes  when  wet  coming  to 
school.  There  is  no  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  apparatus.  Andrews' 
seats  and  desks  are  used.     They  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  new  High  Schoolf  building  was  completed  and  dedicated 
March  17,  1886.  It  has  a  frontage  of  81  feet  8  inches  and  is  88 
feet  8  inches  long.  There  are  in  the  basement  three  furnace  and 
fuel  rooms,  three  store  rooms,  a  laboratory  measuring  25x26  feet, 
and  a  recreation  room  of  the  same  size,  where  pupils  may  exer- 
cise sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet,  besides  a  passage  8x45 
feet  and  a  hall  16  feet  4  inches  by  about  60  feet.  The  first  floor 
contains  two  school  rooms,  32  feet  8  inches  by  26  feet  8  inches, 
one  34  feet  4  inches  by  27  feet  2  inches,  a  reception  room  18x20 
feet,  superintendent's  office  13x18  feet,  a  museum  34  feet  4  inches 
by  11  feet,  a  library  34  feet  4  inches  by  10  feet,  besides  an  appa- 
ratus room,  three  wardrobes  and  two  halls.  The  second  floor  has 
two  school  rooms  32  feet  8  inches  by  26  feet  8  inches,  an  assem- 
bly room  60  feet  6  inches  by  41  feet  6  inches,  two  recitation 
rooms,  one  18x23  feet,  the    other   17x18   feet,  and  four  wardrobes. 

The  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils;  is  well  lighted,  well  heated  and  well  ventilated. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  architect's  report: 

The  building  fronts  east  and  the  ground  slopes  back  towards  Rock  river,  so  that  the  basement 
rooms  in  the  rear  are  on  a  level  with  the  yard.  *  *  *  xhe  heights  of  the  various  stories 
are  as  follows:  Basement,  10  feet;  first  story,  14 feet;  and  second  story,  15  feet.  The  exterior  walls 
to  the  level  of  the  first  floor  joists  are  of  stone,  and  from  that  point  the  balance  of  the  walls,  in- 
cluding all  hall  walls,  are  constructed  of  brick.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  laid  with  a  fine 
quality  of  pressed  brick  in  red  mortar,  relieved  by  ornamental  brick  and  terra  cotta  panels. 
The  roof  is  shingled,  and  the  shingles  were  all  dipped  in  paint  before  they  were  laid.  The  interior 
of  the  building  is  finished  in  clear  pine  in  the  natural  wood,  with  shellac  and  oil  finish.  The 
floors  above  the  basement  are  deafened,  and  each  floor  above  the  deafening  is  double.    Each  school 


*Data  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Rice,  Principal. 
iData  furnished  by  Chakles  A.  Sjutu,  Principal. 
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room  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the  window  sills,  and  all  halls  are  wainscoted  five  feet  high. 
*  *  *  There  are  few  steps  from  the  ground  to  the  entrance  floors.  The  architect  considers 
many  steps  an  ohjection,  hoth  on  account  of  the  cost  and  also  danger  in  the  winter  when  they  are^ 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Again,  all  the  steps  are  on  the  inside,  so  they  can  he  easily  kept  clean. 
The  treads  of  the  stairs  are  of  hard  wood,  and  the  rails  of  the  stairs  going  to  the  various  stories  are 
high,  as  a  protection  for  the  scholars. 

All  windows  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  covered  with  inside  shutters  over  the  clear  glass, 
and  nearly  all  the  windows  have  at  the  top  fine  cathedral  glass,  making  a  pleasant  light  in  the- 
school  rooms.  Over  each  school  room  door  connecting  with  the  hall,  is  a  transom  arranged  so  that 
the  air  entering  the  school  rooms  rises  toward  the  ceiling  and  becomes  warm  before  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  pupils.  In  the  doors  below  these  transoms,  in  the  upper  panels  of  same,  is  polished 
plate  glass,  so  that  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  schools  can*  observe  the  work  going  on  in. 
the  rooms  without  disturbing  the  schools. 

In  each  school  room,  built  in  the  wall  back  of  the  teacher,  is  a  book-case  with  glass  doors. 
Above  this  book-case  is  a  molded  strip,  so  that  maps  can  be  attached,  and  around  each  room  are 
picture-molds.  On  top  of  the  wainscoting  are  the  chalk-troughs,  and  to  the  height  of  fonr  feet 
above  these  chalk-troughs,  on  all  sides  of  school,  assembly  and  recitaiion  rooms,  are  blackboards. 
Back  of  each  teacher  are  speaking-tubes  to  the  superintendent's  office,  and  from  the  superintendent's- 
oflSce  are  speaking-tubes  to  the  various  rooms,  such  as  museum,  library,  etc. 

*  *  *  The  teacher  for  each  school  room  can  stand  in  the  hall  and  look  into  the  school  room 
or  wardrobe  from  the  same  position. 

One  point  that  has  been  specially  studied  is  to  have  the  teachers'  platforms  so  that  the  light  is  at 
the  left  and  back  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  room. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  plumbing  of  this  building  extreme  care  has  been  exercised,  so  by 
means  of  traps  and  vent-pipes  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  from  sewer-gas.  The  sinks  in  the 
laboratory  and  apparatus  room  are  burned  together — no  solder  allowed — so  that  they  can  be  used  for 
various  acids.  Washbowls  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  halls,  so  that  water  for  drinking  purposes 
can  be  easily  obtained.    On  the  exterior  of  the  building,  close  to  the  entrance  doors,  are  hj^clrants. 

In  the  apparatus  room  and  library  are  large  cases  for  books  and  specimens,  also  in  the  recep- 
tion rooms;  in  the  closets  are  a  number  of  shelves.  On  one  side  of  the  reception  room  is  a  black- 
hoard.  There  is  a  sliding  door  connecting  the  school  room  and  apparatus  room  in  the  first  story^ 
so  that  a  table  with  all  apparatus  necessary  can  be  arranged  for  exjieriments  in  the  apparatus  room 
and  moved  before  the  class  in  the  school  room.    In  each  wardrobe  is  a. closet  for  the  teachers. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — Special  study  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  these  plans  to- 
thoroughly  heat  and  ventilate  this  building.  Each  school  room  and  a  number  of  the  other  rooms- 
have  fire-places  to  be  used  as  ventilators  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  operation,  and  in  addition  to- 
these  flre-plaees,  under  each  window  in  each  room  is  a  perforated  base,  allowing  all  the  foul  air  In 
the  room  and  the  cold  air  that  may  descend  from  the  windows,  to  be  drawn  under  the  floor  to  the 
foul  air  chamber,  thus  drawing  the  cold  air  away  from  the  pupils' feet.  The  floors  are  constructed 
with  air  spaces  under  them,  by  nailing  strips  across  the  top  of  the  joists,  allowing  the  free  circulation 
of  air  in  any  direction.  To  draw  the  air  from  the  school  room  and  to  the  foul  air  chamber,  a  large 
heating-flue  is  built  in  the  center  of  each  large  chimney,  connected  with  the  smoke-pipes  of  all  the 
furnaces,  and  this  heated  flue  causes  the  air  m  the  foul  air  flues  in  either  side  to  ascend  rapidly. 

The  heating  of  the  building  is  accomplished  by  four  lar^e  furnaces.  The  reason  that  large 
furnaces  are  used,  is  so  that  a  large  amount  of  fresh  air  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  warm 
furnace-pipes  (not  hot  furnace-pipes),  thereby  having  warm  fresh  air,  instead  of  burned  hot  air. 
The  fresh  air  is  brought  to  the  furnaces  by  connecting  the  same  with  an  entire  cellar  window.  The 
sash  for  these  windows  are  hung  by  means  of  hinges,  so  that  a  large  or  small  amount  of  air  can  be 
admitted,  as  required.  This  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  has  been  placed  in  a  number  of 
school  houses  built  from  plans  made  by  the  architect,  and  in  every  case  has  proven  satisfactory. 
The  cost  of  the  building  as  described  is  $30,000. 


Sanitary  Survey  of  Eock  Island. 

By  G.  G.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health  * 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — The  city  of  Rock  Island 
is  situated  in  latitude  41  deg.  30  min.  nortli,  longitude  90  deg.  87 
min.  west,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  distant 
about  181  miles  west  from  Chicago.  It  Avas  founded  in  1836  and 
first  incorporated  in  1849.  The  population  in  1870  was  7,990;  in 
1880,  11,661,  and  in  1887,  estimated  at  12,546.  Of  the  latter  num- 
ber about  1,500  are  under  5  years  of  age.  No  meteorological  ob- 
servations have  been  recorded  in  the  city. 

*Dr.  Craig  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Prof  J.  H.  Southwell  for  his  report  on  artesian  wells 
embodied  in  the  following.  Also  to  Surveyor  C.  H.  Stoddard,  for  a  map  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
and  many  points  throughout  the  report. 
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ToPOGRAPHy. — The  surrounding  country  to  the  southeast  is  hilly, 
to  the  southwest  low  and  marshy,  and  on  the  northwest  is  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  Mississippi  bluffs  within  and  southeast  of 
the  city  are  165  feet  above  low  water  in  the  river,  and  735  feet 
above  sea  level.  A  strip  of  low,  marshy  laud  about  500  feet  wide, 
extends  from  the  center,  southwest  throiigh  the  city,  and  about 
one  mile  beyond  to  Rock  river.  In  times  of  high  water  this  land 
is  covered  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  14  feet.  Its  altitude  above  sea 
level  is  565  feet.  This  low  land  was  long  suspected  of  being  the 
cause  of  much  malaria,  and  since  the  main  sewer  was  built  drain- 
ing this  slough,  malaria  has  ceased  to  exist.  No  other  influences 
upon  health  have  been  observed  as  apparently  due  to  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  immediate  vicinity. 

The  city  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  forests,  grass  lands  and 
gardens.  That  portion  of  the  city  built  upon  is  level,  and  is  about 
600  feet  above  sea  level.  Other  portions  are,  respectively,  735 
and  565  feet  above  sea  level.  The  original  conformation  of  the 
site  of  the  city  has  not  been  changed  nor  have  original  water 
courses  in  the  vicinity  been  diverted,  covered  or  modified.  The 
general  surface  slope  of  the  city  is  north  and  west.  With  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  swamp  land  described  being  filled, 
there  is  no  made  land  in  the  city.  The  character  of  the  ground 
before  filling  was  black  muck.  It  was  not  drained  before  filling, 
.  but  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  from  1  to  4  feet,  in  some  parts  en- 
tirely with  clay,  in  others  partly  with  the  refuse  of  saw  mills  cov- 
ered with  clay.  Very  little  of  this  "made  land"  is  built  upon,  and 
that  with  cheap  frame  houses. 

The  Mississippi  river  borders  the  city  on  the  northwest  and  is 
about  one-half  mile  wide.  Its  depth  at  low  water  is  12  feet,  in 
high  water  30  feet;  velocity,  gentle.  From  low  to  high  water 
mark  there  is  about  100  feet  of  sloping  beach.  The  exposed  shore 
is  hard  ground  and  rock.  The  river  water  is  clean  except  in  times 
of  heavy  rains.  The  bed  of  the  river  and  shores  are  not  subject 
to  deposits  of  organic  matter  or  silt.  In  the  stream  about  500 
feet  from  the  shore  at  low  water  is  an  exposed  shoal  or  flat  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent.  Between  it  and  the  shore,  however,  is  a 
navigable  channel.  A  dam  for  water  power  purposes  is  .at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  city;  height  of  fall  of  water  about  8  feet. 
It  is  built  across  what  is  called  the  Eock  Island  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  are  about  18  miles  long  and  in  which  the 
current  is  quite  rapid.  No  canal  or  race  passes  through  or  near 
the  city.  The  drainage  and  sewage  of  the  city  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi river  below  its  limits,  but  that  of  Moline  and  Davpnport 
above.  There  are  no  other  bodies  or  streams  of  water  near  other 
than  the  ponds  heretofore  described  in  connection  with  the  strip 
of  low  land.  The  water  in  these  ponds  is  stagnant  nearly  all  the 
time  and  in  hot  weather  emits  a  bad  odor.  This  low  land  generally 
overflows  in  May  and  June,  but  not  every  year.  A  portion  of  it 
is  protected  by  a  levee.     With  the  exception  of  the  northwest  part 
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of  the  city  where  there  is  much  gravel  the  water  in  wells  is  not 
affected  from  overflow  or  rain.  In  the  section  mentioned  it  falls 
and  rises  with  the  river. 

The  site  and  vicinity  belong  to  the  Devonian  period.  The  sur- 
face rocks  are  Hamilton  and  carboniferous  limestone.  The  under- 
lying strata  in  order  of  succession  from  above  downward  are 
Guelph  Niagara,  Hudson  river,  Trenton,  St.  Peters,  calciferous, 
Potsdam,  Granite.     Their  relative  permeability  is: 

St.  Peters 100 

Guelph  Niagara 90 

Potsdam : 60 

Calciferous 40 

Hudson  river 30 

Trenton '. 15 

Granite 0 

The  dip  of  the  strata  is  slightly  to  the  southeast;  strike  north- 
west. The  character  of  the  surface  soil  is  yellow  and  black  clay, 
gravelly,  and  sandy  loam.  No  special  observations  have  been 
noted  as  to  malarial  effects  when  the  surface  soil  is  disturbed, 
other  than  when  the  main  sewer  was  built  malaria  prevailed,  but 
as  it  was  prevalent  elsewhere  at  the  same  time  it  was  considered 
merely  as  a  coincidence.  There  are  continuous  fissures  in  the 
rocks  through  which  soil  water  may  flow.  Malarial  and  typhoid 
fevers  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  soil  and  the  geological  forma- 
tion. No  epidemic  has  spread  and  followed  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  underground  water. 

Watee  Supply. — The  source  of  the  chief  water  supply  is  the 
main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion is  by  the  Holly  system  of  pumping  works.  The  following 
towns  and  villages  are  located  on  the  river  above  the  point  where 
the  water  is  taken  and  are  more  or  less  sources  of  contamination, 
viz.:  Moline,  three  mtles;  Hampton,  10  miles;  Port  Byron  and 
LeClaire,  18  miles;  Clinton  and  Fulton,  about  40  miles.  The  im- 
mediate gathering  ground  from  which  the  water  is  drained  is  not 
manured  with  night-soil,  but  to  some  extent  with  ordinary  farm 
manure.  The  water  is  brought  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  in  an 
iron  pipe  18  inches  in  diameter.  One  settling  basin  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  seven  feet  below  low-water-mark  is  in  use  at  the  pump- 
ing works.  No  other  process  of  filtering  or  purification  is  used. 
The  capacity  of  the  pumping  works  per  diem  is  1,666,470  gallons, 
being  an  average  of  133  gallons  per  inhabitant.  The  water  supply 
has  never  been  offensive  in  taste  or  odor.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  one  public  fountain  and  138  fire  plugs.  There  are  no  artesian 
wells. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  population  use .  cistern,  spring  or  well 
water.  The  character  of  the  soil  where  wells  are  used  is  sand, 
gravel,  clay  and  rock.  Usual  depth  of  wells  to  bottom  is  20  feet, 
to  surface  of  water  10  to  15  feet.  Some  wells  are  so  located  and 
constructed  as  to  subject  them  to  contamination  from  privies,  first 
on  account  of  their  proximity;  and,  second,  both  being  in  the 
rock  there    is    probability   of    contamination  through  fissures    and 
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crevices.  Typlioid  fever  and  typlio-malarial  fevers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  use  of  well  water.  No  diseases  have  arisen  in  the 
city  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes.     There  are  no  public  baths. 

An  analysis  of  Mississippi  river  water,  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallett, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  gave  the  following   results: 

Cleai-rtess  or  turbidity  in  2-foot  tube:    Slightly  turbid. 
Color  in  2-foot  tube:    Greenish  yellow. 
Odor:    None. 
Total  solids :    140. 
Loss  on  ignition:    95. 

Phenomena  of  ignition ;  Very  black  in  spots  and  wavy  concentric  lines,  disappearing  with  diffi- 
culty; no  fumes;  odor  slight. 

Chlorine:    1.0. 

Combustion  process :  Organic  carbon,  7.79;  organic  nitrogen,  0.52.  Sum  of  organic  C.  and  N. 
8.31;  ratio,  15:1. 

Albuminoid-ammonia  process:  Free  ammonia,  0.025;  nitrogen  of  free  ammonia,  0.021 ;  albu- 
minoid ammonia,  0.26;  nitrogen  of  albiiminoid  ammonia,  0.214. 

Nitrogen  of  nitrites :    None. 

Nit  I  ogen  of  nitrates :    A  trace. 

Total  inorganic  nitrogen;    0.021. 

Previous  seivage  contamination:    None. 

Total  combined  nitrogen:    0.541. 

Reaction  wVh  tannin:    None. 

Permanganate  process:  Oxygen  consumed  (Tidy  method)  in  1  liter,  3.340;  in  8  liters,  4.188. 
Oxygen  in  1  liter  as  per  centage  on  oxygen  in  3  liters,  80.    Oxygen  consumsd  (Kubel  method      6,000. 

Dissolved  gases — by  volume,  cc.  per  liter:  Carbonic  dioxide,  4.01;  ^oxygen,  5.22;  nitrogen,  11.94. 
Total,  21.17.    O.  as  per  centage  on  O.  and  N.,  29.65. 

Dissolved  gasses — by  weight :    Carbonic  dioxide,  7.90 :  oxygen,  7.46 :  nitrogen,  15.01.    Total,  30.37. 

Temperature  of  room :    19  deg.  centigrade. 

Microscopical  examination:  Slight  deposit ;  very  few  organisms ;  here  and  there  a  unicellular 
algse  or  diatom ;  a  very  few  micrococci. 

Culture  experiments ;    Considerable  multiplication  of  micrococci. 

Effects  of  infection  of  water  concentrated  at  low  temperature  during  life  of  animal:  Injection 
caused  no  fever  or  other  disturbance. 

CLASSinCATION  OF  WaXPR  ON  BASIS    OF    ABOVE    RESULTS. 

Combustion  process :    Impure;  organic  matter,  probably  of  vegetable  origin. 

Albuminoid-ammonia  jrrocess :  Bad,  from  vegetable  matter;  as  a  rainwater  from  a  foul  roof 
and  cistern.  (The  distillate  for  free  N.  H.  3  became  hazy  after  a  few  minutes;  the  color  with  Nessler 
reagent  greenish  and  not  exactly  comparable  with  standard.) 

Permanganate  process:    Impure. 

Biological  examination:    Harmless. 

The  following  detailed  information  concerning  artesian  wells  is 
furnished  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Southwell,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Rock  Island  county,  in  reply,  particularly  to  inquiries  upon  the 
depth  necessary  to  bore,  and  the  flow,  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  that,  in  the  light  of  what  is  at  present  known  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  matter,  may  be  expected  in  an  artesian  boring 
at  Rock  Island: 

The  geological  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  produce  an  artesian  well  are  as  follows : 

First — There  must  be  an  impervious  stratum  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  below. 

Second— A  pervious  water-bearing  stratum  upon  this  to  furnish  the  water. 

Third — A  second  impervious  layer  upon  the  last  mentioned  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  above, 
being  under  pressure  from  the  fountain-head. 

B.  H.— 7a 
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Fourth— These  must  dip  and  there  must  he  no  outlet  at  a  lower  level  than  the  well  that  will 
materially  effect  the  rise  of  water  in  the  horing. 

Fifth — In  connection  with  each  of  the  porous  strata  having  the  requisite  impervious  cover  and 
floor,  there  must  also  be  a  sufficiently  large  collecting  area  at  an  altitude  great  enough  to  allow  it  to 
act  as  a  fountain-head  to  produce  a  flowing  well.  This  altiluae,  must,  of  course,  be  equal  to  the 
altitude  of  surface  at  well,  plus  height  to  which  water  will  flow  at  such  well,  and  plus  also  the  num- 
her  of  feet  of  head  lost  by  the  friction  of  the  water  in  making  its  way  through  a  sandstone  or  other 
porous  formation,  and  by  leakage  through  fissures  the  head,  in  a  given  case,'  will  also  be  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  supply  being  heavily  drawn  upon  by  numerous  borings  within  a  limited  area,  as  at 
Chicago. 

Under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  wells  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  placed  in  th* 
following  classes: 

1.  From  drift  gravel  between  clay  beds. 

3.  From  gravel  between  drift  clay  and  indurated  rocks  below. 

3.  Those  where  water  is  supplied  through  fissures  in  the  Niagara  limestone. 

4.  Those  from  fissures  in  the  Trenton  limestone. 

5.  From  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone. 

6.  From  one  or  more  of  the  several  water-bearing  horizons  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

Conditions  of  these  formations  vary  locally,  and  other  circumstances  having  a  bearing  upon  re- 
sults from  wells  also  may  vary  with  locality,  and  business  principles  would  suggest  it  to  be  profit- 
able that  some  expert  knowledge  be  utilized  in  the  matterj  before  undertaking  a  large  investment 
which  by  the  various  circumstances  of  locality  may  be  useless,  so  far  as  obtaining  anything  more 
than  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground. 

In  our  locality  no  results  can  be  obtained  except  from  No.  5  or  6,  preferably  from  the  St. 
Peter's,  as  it  here  furnishes  an  abundance  of  water,  and  can  be  reached  in  850  feet,  as  shown  in  the 
well  of  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Wheelock,  Moline.  The  Moline  well  is  carried  below  the  St.  Peter's  sand- 
stone, but  does  not  reach  the  Potsdam  sand,  and  about  ail  the  M'ater  that  flows  therefrom  comes 
from  the  St.  Peter's.  This  well  is  not  cased,  and  there  is  a  leakage  in  the  fissures  of  the  Niagara 
limestone.  This  leakage  is  shown  in  this  way:  Some  time  before  sinking  this  well  a  boring  was 
put  down  which  ended  in  this  formation  but  did  not  flow,  but  when  flowing  water  was  struck  in  the 
deep  well,  the  first  well  also  began  to  flow.  If  it  were  not  for  this  waste  (which  could  be  remedied 
by  casing  if  necessary),  the  water  would  rise  in  the  stand-pipe  about  100  feet  above  the  surface.  It 
will  now" rise  to  a  height  of  83  feet,  and  the  quantity  is  a  flow  of  30,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  water 
has  been  analyzed  by  Prof  Walter  Haines,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Appended  is  a  copy  of  the  analysis.  The  quantity  of  each  constituent  is  represented  in  grains 
per  standard  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches: 

Chloride  of  sodium 27,854 

Sulphate  of  sodium 20,»48 

Carbonate  of  calcium 8,765 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 5,849 

Carbonate  of  iron 221 

Silica 355 

Total 63,893 

This  gives  a  trifle  less  than  8  grains  per  pint,  with  a  hardness  of  11%  degrees  on  Clark's  soap 
scale. 

A.S  this  well  is  but  four  miles  from  our  locality,  With  conditions  of  altitude,  etc.,  precisely  sim- 
ilar, like  results  may  be  expected  from  a  well  at  Rock  Island. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  «,bout  four  and  one-fourth  square  miles,  one  square  mile 
of  which  is  closely  built  up.  The  surface  drainage  is  good  with 
the  exception  of  the  swampy  land  heretofore  described.  No 
underground  drains  have  been  constructed  to  act  exclusively  as 
such.  Cellars  in  part  of  the  city  are  liable  to  overflow  in  heavy 
rains  and  to  intrusion  of  soil  water. 

No  system  of  sewerage  has  been  adopted.  There  are  four  out- 
let sewers,  discharging  into  the  Mississippi  river.  The  diameter 
of  the  main  sewer  at  its  mouth  is  six  feet;  of  the  others  about 
four  feet.  They  are  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  the  main 
sewer  being  tightly  cemented.  It  is  oval  and  round  while  the 
others  are  square.  The  main  sewer  retains  deposits  and  is  cleaned 
by  hand  through  man-holes.  The  fall  of  this  sewer  is  only  one 
foot  in  1,000  feet.  The  other  three  sewers  are  cleaned  by  hand 
and   by  flushing.     About   nineteen-twentieths  of   the  city's  area  is 
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not  sewered,  and  about  one-fourth  of  this  is  built  upon.  The 
total  length  of  the  subsidiary  sewers  discharging  into  the  outlet 
sewers  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
structed of  round  tile  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter. 
Surface  drainage  passes  into  the  main  sewer,  and  its  capacity  has 
proved  sufficient  in  heavy  storms.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
utilize  sewage.  Sewers  are  ventilated  through  man-holes.  There 
are  no  municipal  regulations  concerning  the  drains  connecting 
houses  with  sewers  and  no  trap  is  required  in  the  course  of  the 
connecting  drain.  House  drainage  is  not  required  to  be  conveyed 
to  sewers.  It  is  kept  in  barrels  and  boxes,  and  removed  by  the 
city  garbage  wagons,  also  in  vaults  and  cess-pools,  cleaned  by  the 
city  scavenger,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  Slight  odors  are 
perceptible  from  sewer  openings,  but  not  materially  so  from  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Stkeets,  Alleys  and  Public  Geounds. — The  general  width  of 
the  roadway  of  the  streets  is  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  of  the  side- 
walks 10  to  14  feet.  The  latter  are  paved  with  stone,  brick,  wood 
and  ashes.  No  difference  has  been  noted  as  to  healthfulness  or 
comfort  of  streets  owing  to  direction.  Total  length  of  streets  in 
the  city  about  40  miles;  none  paved.  Soil  is  sandy  loam,  rock, 
gravel  and  swamp.  With  the  exception  of  the  swampy  portion 
the  streets  do  not  become  unduly  wet  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  roadways  are  macadamized,  some  top-dressed  with 
ashes  and  cinders,  but  there  are  no  under-drains.  There  are  prob- 
ably six  or  seven  miles  of  macadam  and  gravelled  roadway;  the 
rest  are  of  the  native  soil.  The  city  attends  to  keeping  the  streets 
clean,  while  individuals  arrange  for  the  watering.  Hesults  as  to 
cleanliness  are  satisfactory. 

Shade  trees,  generally  maple  or  elm,  are  planted  between  the 
sidewalk  and  roadway.  Gas  does  not  seem  to  injure  them.  No 
perceptible  effect  upon  health  has  been  observed  as  attributable  to 
the  trees.  They  are  cared  for  by  individual  property  owners.  In 
some  instances  a  strip  of  grass  is  kept  between  the  sidewalk  and 
roadway. 

The  general  width  of  the  alleys  is  20  feet.  Municipal  regulations 
require  all  ashes,  manure,  garbage,  etc.,  to  be  kept  in  receptacles; 
these  are  emptied  and  cleaned  by  the  city  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

There  are  two  public  parks  belonging  to  the  city,  their  dimen- 
sions being  230x320  and  300x320  feet,  respectively;  both  within 
the  city  limits.  These  parks  are  the  only  open  squares  in  the 
city.  _  They  are  kept  in  a  fair  condition.  There  are  no  fountains 
or  urinals  in  the  parks,  and  other  than  band  stands  for  music,  no 
areas  for  or  sources  of  amusement  are  provided  therein.  There 
are  no  regulations  or  ordinances  relating  to  the  cars  and  manage- 
ment of  the  parks. 

No  precautions  are  taken  at  railroad  crossings  within  the  city 
for  the  protection  of  life.  No  accidents  are  reported  as  having 
occurred  last  year  on  street  railroads. 
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Habitations. — There  are  about  2,400  dwelling  houses  in  the 
city,  three-foiirths  of  which  are  inhabited  by  owners.  The  average 
occupancy  of  each  dwelling  is  about  six.  There  are  some  eighty 
tenement  houses  occupied  by  two  or  more  families.  There  are 
probably  thirty  houses  in  the  city  overtenanted.  There  are  no 
municipal  regulations  concerning  over-occupancy.  Within  the  city 
limits  is  a  territory  called  "fire  limits,"  within  which  regulations 
prescribe  the  material  and  manner  in  which  buildings  shall  be 
constructed.  These  regulations  are  enforced.  No  houses  were 
condemned  last  year  as  unsafe  or  unfit  for  habitation  for  sani- 
tary reasons. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  dwelling  houses  have  connection  with 
the  sewers,  and  of  these  about  one-fourth  are  connected  by  tight 
drains  with  suitable  traps.  About  one-fourth  of  the  houses  have 
cisterns  or  wells  in  basement  or  cellar.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
have  privies  in  basement. 

Three-fourths  of  the  dwellings  are  isolated  buildings  with  yard 
space  all  around  them.  It  is  not  known  that  special  arrangements 
for  ventilation  have  been  made  in  any  of  them.  There  are  perhaps 
fifty  small  houses  that  have  neither  basement  nor  cellars,  and  are 
not  properly  raised  from  the  ground  to  allow  of  sub-ventilation. 
The  occupants,  however,  do  not  seem  to  suffer  as  much  as  those 
in  dwellings  having  unventilated  cellars. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  cellars  are  damp  and  insufficiently 
drained.  About  one  habitation  in  forty  is  furnished  with  proper 
bathing  facilities.  Some  families  use  cellars  for  storing  coal  and 
for  deposit  of  ashes,  sweepings,  etc.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  and 
diphtheria  have  been  attributed  to  overcrowding,  unfitness  of 
dwellings  and  bad  condition  of  cellars.  The  fuel  used  is  not  be- 
lieved to  have  any  influence  upon  health.  Ground  under  base- 
ment floors  is  not  usually  cemented.  Height  of  buildings  in  com- 
parison with  the  width  of  streets  is  from  one-third  to  one-fourth. 
No  ill-effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping 
and  living  rooms,  nor  from  any  wall  paper  or  dyed  wearing  ap- 
parel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  the  works 
being  located  near  the  river  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  have 
,  been  no  complaints  as  to  their  being  a  nuisance  in  the  neighbor- 
hiood.  The  lime  j)i'Ocess  of  puriflcation  is  used  and  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Refuse  from  the  works  is  conducted  into  the  river. 
Gas  is  furnished  at  S3. 00  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  quality, 
as  to  illuminating  power,  odor,  etc.,  is  generally  satisfactory.  No 
injurious  effects  to  health  have  been  observed  from  it.  No  analyses 
or  tests  of  it  have  been  made.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  all  lighted 
by  electricity;  alleys  are  not  lighted.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
dwelling  houses  are  lighted  by  gas. 

No  precautions  are  taken  to  ascertain  grade  and  no  restrictions 
exist  upon  the  sale  of  burning  fluids,  kerosene,  etc.  No  record  of 
accidents  from    explosions    of   these   fluids   has   been  kept,  but  an 
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average  of  ijrobably  two  annually  has  occurred  for  the  last  five 
years.  No  accidents  from  explosions  of  gas  have  occurred  in  this 
time. 

The  electric  light  is  used  entirely  for  the  streets  and  very  gen- 
erally in  business  houses.  The  systems  in  use  are  the  Brush, 
United  States  and  Van  Depoele.  No  ill  effects  upon  health  or 
eyesight  have  been  noted  from  its  use. 

Garbage  and  Exceeta.— Sanitary  regulations  require  garbage 
to  be  kept  in  tight  barrels  and  removed  daily  by  the  city.  TLis 
regulation  is  fully  complied  with.  Kitchen  refuse  is  required  to 
be  removed  in  covered  vessels.  All  garbage,  ashes,  etc.,  are  re- 
moved by  corporation  employes  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 
Garbage  is  taken  to  a  dump  boat,  ashes  to  various  places  for  fill- 
ing and  grading.  Garbage  is  removed  three  times  a  w^eek  and  is 
ultimately  dumped  into  the  Mississippi  river,  the  manner  of  dis- 
posal being  satisfactory.  No  nuisance  or  damage  to  health  results 
from  infrequent  removals..  The  cost  to  the  corporation  for  such 
removal  last  fiscal  year  was  $700.  Perhaps  2  per  cent,  of  the 
garbage  is  burned.  Dead  animals  are  taken  to  a  fertilizer  manu- 
factory outside  of  the  city  and  are  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  houses  the  kitchen  and  laundry 
waste  water  is  delivered  into  cess-pools  on  the  premises.  These 
cess-pools  are  all  porous  and  are  not  furnished  with  overflows. 
The  flush  tank  system  is  now  used  in  all  new  buildings  and  is 
being  placed  in  many  old  ones.  Very  few  absorption  drains  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil  are  used.  Eegulations  require  cess-pools  to 
be  tight  and  contents  not  to  rise  higher  than  within  two  feet  of 
the  top.  About  2  per  cent,  of  the  houses  have  water  closets,  all 
delivering  directly  into  the  sewer,  none  to  cess-pools.  All  other 
houses  depend  wholly  upon  privy  vaults.  Of  the  latter  probably 
1  in  500  is  water-tight.  liegulations  require  them  all  to  be  water- 
tight, but  this  is  not  enforced.  About  1  per  cent,  of  privy  vaiilts 
are  connected  with  sewers.  No  investigation  as  to  contamination 
of  wells  and  cisterns  by  privy  or  cess-pool  drainage  has  been  made. 
About  1  family  in  500  use  the  dry  earth  system. 

Markets  and  Food  Supply. — There  are  no  markets  established 
by  law.  Meat  markets  and  grocery  stores  are  under  no  special 
supervision  and  do  about  as  they  please.  The  city  employs  one 
inspector  of  meat  at  a  salary  of  §50  per  month.  The  supply  of 
fresh  meat  is  abundant  but  quality  only  medium.  The  inspection 
of  meat  was  but  recently  commenced,  since  which  time  one  hog 
was  condemned.  It  was  sick  and  died  the  next  day.  Meats  and 
vegetables  are  brought  to  market  a  distance  of  from  one  to  twenty 
miles,  on  foot  and  in  wagons.  About  one-half  the  fowls  brought 
to  market  are  sold  to  consumers  alive. 

Of  vegetables  and  fruits  an  adequate  supply  is  had  and  of  good 
quality.  All  of  the  first  named  and  about  one-half  of  ilie  latter 
are  derived  from  immediate  vicinity.     None  have  been  condemned 
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during  past  year.  A  license  is  required  of  hucksters,  peddlers, 
etc.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  be  offered  for  sale 
without  regard  to  quality,  as  no  inspector  is  employed  to  enforce 
ordinances.  No  facilities  are  afforded  producers  as  sheds,  stands, 
etc.  Producers  of  vegetables  can,  and  most  of  them  do,  sell  direct 
to  consumers. 

The  milk  supply  is  derived  from  dairies  in  and  near  the  city. 
Some  cows  are  fed  upon  glucose  refuse  and  malt. 

During  1885  some  40  cases  of  sickness  occurred  caused  by  eat- 
ing pressed  and  corned  beef.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  State 
law  concerning  adulteration  of  food  and  drink.  Yery  little  oleo- 
margarine or  analogous  substance  is  handled. 

Slaughtee  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  city  markets 
are  obtained  from  surrounding  country,  within  a  radius  of  about  30 
miles,  and  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  stock-yards.  The  number 
annually  slaughtered  for  home  consumption  is  about  2,600  beeves, 
sheep  and  calves  each,  and  4,000  hogs;  for  shipment  about  6,000 
hogs.  They  are  conveyed  to  place  of  slaughter  on  foot  and  in 
wagons.  No  legislation  is  had  or  other  means  secured  for  supply- 
ing food  or  water  to  animals  in  transit.  Animals  are  not  inspected 
before  slaughtering.  No  observations  have  been  made  relative  to 
fright  or  terror  in  animals,  causing  changes  in  secretions  or  flesh, 
whereby  milk  or  meat  is  rendered  unwholesome.  Animals  deprived 
of  food  for  24  hours  a  day  or  two  before  killing  become  feverish. 
Animals  that  die  in  transit  are  taken  to  fertilizer  factory.  Slaughter 
houses  are  erected  at  expense  of  owner. 

The  city,  in  1885,  erected  an  abattoir,  at  its  own  expense,  and  passed 
an  ordinance  providing  for  the  killing  therein  of  all  animals  for  city 
consumption.  This  the  butchers  declined  to  do,  and  suit  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  Second  district  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  ordinance.  The  business  of  slaughtering  is  now  conducted  in 
small  establishments  scattered  around  the  city  beyond  its  limits. 
They  do  not  drain  into  covered  or  open  sewers  flowing  through 
the  city.  They  are  considered  as  nuisances  in  their  neighborhood, 
because  they  are  unclean  from  stem  to  stern.  In  the  abattoir 
erected,  every  facility  is  afforded  the  butchers,  but  as  they  are 
fighting  the  city,  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  how  the 
butcher  would  profit  by  it  as  compared  with  the  old  system.  It 
is  proposed  at  the  abattoir  to  charge  a  rental  of  25c  per  head  for 
beeves,  10c  for  calves  and  sheep  and  I5c  for  hogs,  the  butcher  to 
have  all  the  offal.  At  the  abattoir,  fat,  tallow,  etc.,  would  be 
removed  to  rendering  factory,  while  at  the  small  slaughter  houses, 
animal  refuse  is  either  fed  to  hogs  or  rots  upon  the  ground.  If 
the  courts  decide  against  the  city  in  the  abattoir  case,  there  will 
remain  no  protection  to  the  public  from  any  subsequent  nuisance 
in  the  disposal  of  hogs  fed  in  such  a  manner.  Their  meat,  com- 
pared with  corn-fed  hogs,  is  very  unfavorable,  being  soft  and 
flabby.  Rendering  of  animal  refuse  is  not  done  on  day  of  slaughter. 
Private  slaughter-houses  have  no  means  of  cooling  meat,  but  a 
cooling  room  is  provided  in  the  abattoir. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  ordinance  "to  establish  a  city- 
abattoir  and  providing  for  the  management  and  use  thereof,"  con- 
tain all  the  sanitary  information  on  this  subject  not  furnished  in 
the  foregoing: 

Section  1  describes  the  location  of  the  establishment. 

Sec.  2.  Said  abattoir  is  established  and  shall  be  maintained  for  the  sole  use  and  jjurpose  of  so 
regulating  the  business  of  furnishing  fresh  meats  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  said  city  as  reasonably  to 
secure  to  them  good,  fresh,  wholesome  meals. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  health  shall  have  the  care,  custody,  charge  and  management  of 
the  city  abattoir,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  same  is  conducted  in  a  clean  and  orderly 
manner,  and  that  all  the  provisions,  rules,  ana  regulations. adopted  by  the  city  council  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  use  thereof  are  enforced,  and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  persons  entitled  to 
use  the  same  are  allowed  and  given  without  discrimination  or  distinction;  and  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  said  abattoir  the  commissioner  of  health  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
•employ  a  deputy  or  deputies;  the  number  and  compensation  of  such  deputies  to  be  fixed  and  de- 
termined by  the  city  council. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  licensed  under  the  ordinances  of  this  city  to  sell  fresh  meats  shall  be  en- 
titled to  use  said  abattoir  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions,  rules,  and  regulations  governing 
the  use  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  person  licensed  under  the  ordinances  of  this  city  to  sell  fresh  meats  shall,  in  the 
■u.«e  of  said  abattoir,  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions,  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  use  thereof,  the  commissioner  of  health  shall  suspend  such  person  from  further  use  thereof, 
and  shall  forthwith  report  such  suspension  and  the  cause  thereof  to  the  city  council  for  its  action 
thereon. 

Sec.  6.  Said  abattoir  shall  be  open  for  use  for  the  inspection  and  slaughter  of  animals  each  day 
from  4  o'clock  A.  M  ,  to  V  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  from  2  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  during  the 
period  from  May  1  to  November  1,  and  from  6  o'clock  A.  M-  to  9  o'clock  A.  M  ,  and  from  11  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  6  o'clock  I'.  M.,  during  the  period  from  November  1  to  May  1. 

Sec.  V.  Every  person  licensed  under  the  ordinances  of  this  city  to  sell  fresh  meats,  of.  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  calves,  or  lambs,  shall,  before  offering  such  meats  for  sale,  have  the  same  inspected  and 
.approved  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  his  deputy  at  the  city  abattoir  or  at  any  licensed  packing 
house  or  other  place  in  this  city  licensed  for  the  slaughter  of  animals.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
«aid  commissioner  of  health,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  inspect  meats  at  said  places  other  than  said 
abattoir  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  to  as  fully  as  possible  meet  the  convenience  of  persons  asking 
such  inspection. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  desiring  to  use  said  abattoir  shall  first  pay  the  commissioner  of  health  for 
«ach  use  as  follows,  to-wit: 

For  each  head  of  beef  cattle  therein  brought  for  slaughter,  the  sum  of 25  cents 

For  each  head  of  sheep  or  lamb  therein  brought  for  slaughter  the  sum  of 10  cents 

For  each  head  of  hog,  shoat  or  pig,  therein  brought  tor  slaughter,  the  sum  of 15  cents 

For  each  head  of  calves  therein  brought  for  slaughter,  the  sum  of 10  cents 

Sec.  9.  All  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  calves,  the  flesh  of  which  shall  be  desired  to  be  sold  by  any 
person  licensed  to  sell  fresh  meats  within  the  limits  of  this  city  shall  be  first  inspected  by  the  com- 
missioner of  health  or  his  deputy  at  the  city  abattoir  or  at  any  licensed  packing-house  or  other  place 
in  this  city  licensed  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  before  slaughter  thereof,  and  before  such  flesh  shall 
T)e  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person  so  licensed. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  licensed  to  sell  fresh  meats  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
within  the  limits  of  said  city  any  fresh  meats  (except  venison, poultry,  fish  or  wild  game),  unless  the 
same  has  been  first  inspected  and  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  his  deputy  as  herein 
provided. 

Sec.  11.  The  entire  offal  or  refuse  of  any  animal  slaughtered  at  the  city  abattoir  shall  be  imme- 
diately removed  therefrom  by  the  owner  thereof,  but  such  owner  may  in  lieu  of  removing  the  same 
turn  the  whole  thereof  over  to  the  commissioner  of  health  to  be  by  him  removed  and  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city;  and  if  any  owner  of  snch  offal  shall  fail,  refuse,  or  neglect  to  remove  the 
same  immediately,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  abandoned  to  the  city  to  be  disposed  of 
"by  it. 

Sec.  1-^.  The  commissioner  of  health  or  his  deputy  shall,  as  the  convenience  of  business  may  re- 
quire, assign  to  any  person  desiring  to  use  said  abattoir  the  place  therein  where  his  animals  shall  be 
kept  before  slaughter;  and  any  and  all  persons  using  said  abattoir  shall  obey  the  orders  and  direc- 
tions of  said  commissioner  or  his  deputy  in  the  use  thereof. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  health  to  visit  in  person  or  by  deputy  as 
often  as  convenient,  all  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  fresh  meats,  and  if  he  shall  find  therein  any 
putrid,  diseased,  offensive  or  uuwholesome  meats,  or  any  meats  that  have  not  by  him  been  inspected 
and  approved,  or  any  offal,  he  shall  order  the  proprietor  or  person  in  charge  of  such  licensed  place  to 
remove  such  meat  or  offal  forthwith.  Said  commissioner  shall,  without  delay,  report  in  writing  the 
facts  in  relation  to  such  matter  to  the  city  council,  and  the  license  of  such  person  having  on  his 
premises  any  such  meat  or  offal  shall  be  subject  to  revocation  therefor  by  the  mayor  or  city  council, 
as  provided  by  section  five  (5)  of  chapter  twelve  (12)  of  the  city  ordinances. 

Sec.  14.  The  commissioner  of  health  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  council,  for  its  on- 
■sideration,  such  rules  and  regalatious  for  the  use  of  the  abattoir  as  he  shall  deem  desirable  and  ex- 
pedient to  be  adopted. 

Section  15  requires  the  commissioner  to  keep  accounts,  make  reports,  etc. 

Section  16  provides  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 
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Manufactoeies  and  Teades. — There  are  no  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments within  the  city  limits  that  are  considered  nuisances;  but 
the  small  slaughter  houses  and  rendering  establishments  outside 
the  limits  and  referred  to  heretofore,  are  considered  such.  No 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  any  manufactories  by  local  ordinance. 

None  pf  them  pollute  the  water  supply.  They  all  produce 
noxious  vapors,  but  none  of  them  produce  disease  in  workmen  so 
far  as  known.  The  hours  of  labor  are  usually  10,  with  one  hour 
for  dinner.  Women  and  children  are  not  employed  in  any  fac- 
tories. 

The  cubic  space  and  ventilation  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  work- 
people is  generally  satisfactory.  No  diseases  have  been  observed 
due  to  insufficient  air  for  them.  The  arrangements  for  privies  and 
water-closets  in  these  establishments  are  satisfactory. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Chaeities. — There  is  one  hospital  in  the 
city,  the  St.  Luke's,  at  1014  Third  avenue.  It  contains  six  beds. 
This  accommodation  seems  to  be  sufficient.  There  are  no  free 
dispensaries  and  public  charity  costs  the  city  nothing,  other  than 
the  sum  of  $360  to  a  physician  for  the  poor. 

Police  and  Peisons. — The  police  force  consists  of  a  marshal, 
deputy  and  eight  policemen.  Seven  of  the  force  are  on  duty  as 
night  patrol.  The  members  of  the  force  act  as  inspectors  of  nui- 
sances. There  is  one  temporary  lock-up,  both  sexes  being  confined 
therein  in  separate  cells.  The  average  daily  occupancy  is  two. 
Total  air  space  in  lock-up,  5,400  cubic  feet.  Cells  are  10  x  12  feet. 
Vagrants  are  kept  separate  from  other  prisoners.  Ventilation  is 
effected  by  wnndows.  Privy  arrangements  are  pan  closet.  No 
bathing  facilities  except  wash  basin. 

There  is  a  patrol-wagon  ready  for  use  as  an  ambulance  and  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

The  Rock  Island  county  jail  is  in  the  city;  its  average  occu- 
pancy is  about  ten.  The  single  cells  are  5  feet  by  8  feet  10  inches, 
and  10  feet  high,  ventilated  from  corridor  through  grated  door. 
No  epidemics  have  ever  occurred  among  the  prisoners.  Diet 
allowed  them  is  soup,  coffee,  bread,  meat,  potatoes,  beans  and  mo- 
lasses.    No  means  to  prevent  indolence  are  provided. 

There  are  probably  four  or  five  houses  of  prostitution  in  the 
city  and  twenty  prostitutes;  none  allowed  when  known.  The 
licence  system  has  not  been  tried.  These  women  are  more  sub- 
ject to  venereal  and  nervous  diseases  than  other  women. 

There  are  fifty-seven  places  in  the  city  at  which  intoxicating 
drinks  are  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  four  of  these  being 
beer  gardens.  During  last  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases 
of  drunkenness  were  brought  before  police  courts.  In  cases  where 
saloons  are  orderly,  the  municipal  ordinances  are  not  very  strictly 
enforced. 
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Fire  Establishments,  Etc. — The  fire  establishment  is  a  volun- 
tary organization.  The  apparatus  connected  with  it  is  one  steam 
engine,  one  hand  engine,  seven  hose  carriages  and  one  hook  and 
ladder  truck.  The  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire  is  derived  from 
the  Mississippi  river;  it  is  abundant,  and  distributed  by  the  Holly 
system.  Fire  extinguishers  are  not  in  general  use;  those  most  in 
favor  are  the  Babcocks.  The  annual  expense  of  the  fire  department 
is  $2,500,  and  the  number  of  employes  connected  with  it  150.  No 
accidents  have  occurred  in  two  years  to  men  in  line  of  duty. 
There  is  no  ambulance  system  or  medical  man  connected  with  the 
department.  General  character  of  the  men  for  discipline,  efficiency 
and  sobriety,  good.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  from  fire  last  year. 
Property  to  the  value  of  $2,750  was  destroyed.  No  fires  last  yenr 
due  to  dangerous  or  unfit  fluids  for  lighting  purposes,  but  15  from 
carelessness.  None  from  spontaneous  combustion  or  of  incendiary 
origin. 

Regulations  concerning  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite,  coal  oil,  etc.,  require  them  to  be  stored  two  miles  from 
corporation  limits,  but  are  not  fully  enforced.  No  measures  are 
taken  to  insure  inspection  of  illuminating  oils.  The  State  law  re- 
quiring doors  of  public  buildings  to  open  outwards  is  complied 
with. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  are  no  cemeteries  within  the 
city  limits,  but  three  near  by,  viz.:  Chippianock,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic.  Estimated  number  of  graves  in  each  4,000,  500  and 
2,500,  respectively.  It  is  not  probable  that  subsoil  drainage  from 
the  land  containing  these  graves  contaminates  springs,  wells  or 
water  courses  in  the  neighborhood.  Average,  depth  of  graves,  6 
feet;  nature  of  soil,  clay,  and  usually  dry  at  the  depth  the  body 
is  placed.  No  vaults  are  in  use.  No  nuisance  or  evil  effect  has 
been  observed  from  the  cemeteries.  No  extra  precautions  are 
taken  with  regard  to  the  burial  of  persons  dying  of  contagious 
diseases.  The  receiving  vaults  are  managed  so  as  not  to  become 
nuisances.     Burial  permits  are  required. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Regulations,  Sanitary  Officials. — The 
sanitary  administration  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  commissioner  of 
health,  who  is  a  physician,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  city  council;  term  of  office,  two  years;  annual  salary,  $600. 
His  powers  and  duties  are  defined  in  chapter  ix  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  city,  of  which  chapter  the  following  sections 
and  parts  of  sections  are  the  most  important. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  health,  at  all  times,  to  see  that  all  busi" 
ness  iseondncted  with  d;ie  regard  to  the  public  health  and  comfort,  and  to  report  in  writing  to  the 
mayor,  all  delinqneiides  in  :hat  respect,  and  lo  request  the  revocation  of  any  license  which  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  proper  pieservation  of  the  public  health  or  comfort,  and  he  shall  have  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  sanitary  condiuon  of  the  citj^  and  in  case  of  anv  emergencvj 
to  report  the  same  to  the  city  council.  He  shall  give  lo  the  mayor  and  other  city  authorities  all 
such  professional  advice  and  information  as  they  may  require,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health:  and  whenever  he  shall  hear  of  the  existence  of  any  malignant,  contagious  or  pesti- 
lential disease,  he  shall  investigate  the  same,  and  adopt  measures  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioner  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
ordinances  of  the  city  in  relation  to  the  sanitary  regulation  of  the  city,  and  cause  all  nuisances  to  be 
abated  with  all  reasonable  promptness.    And  for  the  purpose  of  cari-ying  out  the  foregoing  require- 
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ments  he  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  to  enter  into  an  / 
house,  store,  stable  or  other  building,  or  premises,  in  order  to  a  thorough  examination  of  cellars, 
vaults,  sinks  or  drains,  and  to  cause  the  floors  to  be  raised,  if  he  shall  deem  it  necessary;  and  to 
cause  all  privies  to  be  cleaned  and  kept  in  good  condition,  and  to  cause  all  dead  animals  or  other 
nauseous  and  unwholesome  things  or  substances  to  be  buried,  or  removed,  or  disposed  of  as  he  may- 
direct. 

Sec.  4.*  *  Whenever  the  owner,  occupant  or  agent  of  premises,  in  or  upon  which  any  nuisance 
may  be  found,  is  unknown,  or  can  not  be  found,  the  said  commissioner  shall  proceed  to  abate  the 
•same  without  notice;  and  in  either  case,  the  expense  of  such  abatement  shall  be  collected  from  the 
person  or  persons  who  may  have  created,  continued  and  suffered  suqJi  nuisance  to  exist. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  visit  and  examine,  or  cause  to  have 
visited  or  examined,  all  sick  persons  who  shall  be  reported  to  him  as  laboring,  or  supposed  to  be 
laboring  under  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  cholera,  or  any  infectious  or  pestilential  disease,  and 
cause  all  such  infected  persons  to  be  removed  to  such  safe  and  proper  place  or  places  as  he  may 
think  proper  and  necessary,  and  cause  them  to  be  provided  with  suitable  nurses  and  medical  attend- 
ance,_at  their  own  expense,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  for  the  same,  but  if  not,  then  at  the  expense  of 
the  city.  All  persons  having  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  the  city,  are  hereby  required  to 
lie  kept  and  confined  within  their  respective  dwellings,  or  places  of  abode,  or  place  to  which  they 
have  been  removed,  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of  transmitting  said  disease. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  cause  a  notice  to  be  placed  upon  or  near  any 
house  in  which  any  person  may  be  effected  or  sick  with  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  infectious, 
pestilential  or  epidemic  disease,  upon  which  shall  be  written,  or  printed,  in  large  letters,  the  name 
■of  such  disease.*  * 

Sec.  8.  The  commissioner  of  health  shall  have  charge  of  all  houses,  buildings  and  places 
wherever  he  may  cause  to  be  removed  any  person  laboring,  or  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  yellow 
fever,  small-pox,  cholera,  or  any  infectious  or  pestilential  disease,  and  shall  have  power  to  employ 
such  assistants  and  nurses  as  he  may  deem  necessary.*  * 

Sec.  9.  The  commisioner  of  health  may  take  such  measures,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox,  by  issuing  an  order  requiring  all  persons  in  the  city, 
not  having  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  to  be  vaccinated  within  such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe:  and 
all  persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  such  order  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars;  Prowof^d,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  pro- 
vide for  the  vaccination  of  such  persons  as  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the 
-city. 

Sec.  10.  Said  commissioner  of  health  shall  always  have  on  hand,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  vaccine  virus;  and  he  shall  vaccinate  and  re-vaccinate,  without  charge,  all  persons 
who  may  apply  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  same;  and  shall  give  certifi- 
cates of  vaccination  to  children  who  have  been  vaccinated,  and  require  certificates  from  physicians 
for  admission  to  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  11.  Said  commissioner,  whenever,  and  at  such  times,  as  by  him  it  shall  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, may  by  proclamation  (the  approval  of  the  mayor  being  first  had  and  obtained),  require  all  boats, 
vessels,  railroad  cars  or  other  public  conveyances  bound  for  this  city,  before  the  same  shall  land  or 
stop  at  any  wharf,  depot  or  landing,  or  stopping  place  therein,  to  touch  or  stop  at  the  sites,  places  or 
stations,  selected  and  established  for  quarantine  purposes,  and  leave  all  such  emigrants,  travelers  or 
persons,  and  all  such  sick,  diseased  or  unclean  persons,  with  their  stores  and  baggage,  as  in  the 
■opinion  of  the  officers,  stationed  at  such  quarantine  sites,  places  or  boundaries,  snail  be  deemed 
proper  on  account  of  the  existence  or  general  report  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  any  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  diseases  apprehended  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  city. 

Sec.  16.  The  said  commissioner  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  quarantine  or  health  of  the  city,  as,  from  time  to  time,  he  shall  deem  necessary;  and  the  physi- 
cians or  health  officers  in  charge  of  any  quarantine  station  or  place,  shall  have  powor  to  make 
and  enforce  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conducting  and  management 
thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  in  quarantine  and  all  agents,  officers,  policemen,  or 
others  employed  by  the  city  in  and  about  said  quarantine  stations  or  places,  to  carry  out  and  obey 
the  same. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  make  a  circuit  of  observation  once  in  every 
week  to  every  part  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  which,  -from  its  location,  or  from  any  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  deemed  the  cause  of  disease ;  and  in  all  cases  where  he  may  discover  the  exis- 
tence of  any  agent,  the  presence  of  which  will  prove  dangerous  to  the  city,  and  there  is  no  ordi- 
nance competent  to  the  correction  of  the  evil,  he  shall  immediately  report  the.  same  to  the  city 
council,  accompanied  with  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  or'particular  action. 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  provide  the  necessary  books  for  the  keep- 
ing of  a  record  of  all  his  transactions,  including  the  proper  registration  of  births  and  deaths  and 
such  other  statistical  information  as  may  be  necessary;  and  he  shall  also  keep  on  hand  all  neces- 
sary blanks  to  be  used  by  physicians  and  midwives,  and  furnish  them  with  the  same  on  application. 

Sec.  22.  The  commissioner  of  health  shall  A-k  upon  a  time  not  less  than  one  hour  in  each  day, 
when  he  shall  be  present  at  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  ^hearing  complaints,  and  performing  such 
oflicial  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

GENERAL     SANITARY    REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  owner  or  keeper  of  anyhotel,  boarding  house  or  lodging  house,  and  the  owner,  agent  of 
the  owner,  and  the  lessee  of  any  tenement  house,  or  part  thereof,  shall,  whenever  any  person  in  such 
house  is  sick  of  fever,  or  of  any  infectious  or  pestilential  or  contagious  disease,  and  such  sickness  is 
Isnown  to  such  owner,  keeper,  agent  or  lessee  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  commissioner  of 
health,  and  thereupon  said  officer  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  inspected,  and  may,  if  found  necessary, 
cause  the  same  to  be  immediately  cleansed  or  disinfected  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  in  such  man- 
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nerashe  may  deem  necessary  and  effectual ;  and  he  may  also  cause  the  blankets,  bedding  and  bed 
clothes,  used  by  such  sick  person,  to  be  tiioroughly  cleansed,  scoured  and  fumigated,  or  in  extreme 
cases,  to  bo  destroyed. 

3.  Whenever  it  sliall  be  decided  by  the  commissioner  of  health  that  any  building,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  unfltfor  iiuman  habitation,  by  reason  of  its  being  so  infected  with  disease,  or  from  other 
causes,  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the  occupants,  and  notice  of  such  decision  shall  have 
been  atlixed  conspicuously  on  the  part  thereof  so  decided  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  per- 
sonally served  upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee,  if  the  same  can  be  found  in  the  State,  requiring  all 
persons  therein  to  vacate  such  building,  or  part  thereof,  for  the  reasons  lo  be  stated  therein  as  afore- 
said, such  building  or  part  thereof  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  be  vacated,  or  within  such 
shorter  time,  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  said  notice  may  be  specified. 

3.  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  throw,  place  or  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  thrown,  placed  or  de' 
posited,  any  dung,  carrion,  dead  animal,  offal,  or  putrid  or  unwholesome  substance,  or  the  contents  of 
any  privy  upon  tlie  margin,  or  banks,  or  into  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river,  within  the  limits 
of  said  city,  or  upon  any  street,  alley  or  public  grounds,  or  upon  any  lot  within  the  limits  of  said  city_ 

4.  That  no  person  shall  permit  or  have  any  offensive  water,  or  other  liquid  or  substance,  on  his 
premises  or  grounds,  to  the  prejudice  of  life  or  health,  whether  for  the  use  in  any  trade,  or  otherwise ; 
and  no  establishment  or  place  of  business  for  tanning,  skinning  or  scouring,  or  for  dressing  hides 
or  leathers,  or  for  carrying  on  any  offensive  or  noisome  trade  or  business,  shall  hereafter  be  opened, 
started  or  established  in  the  city  of  Kock  Island,  without  a  permit  from  the  council.  And  every  such, 
establishment  now  existing  shall  be  kept  cleanly  or  wholesome,  and  be  so  conducted  in  every  particu- 
lar as  not  to  be  offensive  or  prejudicial  to  life  or  health. 

5.  That  no  swill,  brine,  urine  of  animals,  or  other  offensive  animal  substance,  nor  any  stinking, 
noxious  or  other  filthy  matter  of  any  kind,  shall,  by  any  person,  be  allowed  to  run  or  fall  from  out 
of  any  building,  vehicle  or  erection  into  or  upon  any  street  or  public  place,  or  be  taken  or  put  therein, 
save  as  elsewhere  provided. 

6.  That  no  butcher's  offal  or  garbage,  nor  any  dead  animals,  nor  any  putrid  or  stinking  anima 
or  vegetable  matter  shall  be  thrown  by  any  person,  or  allowed  to  go  into  any  street,  place,  sewer  or 
reciving  basin,  or  into  any  standing  or  running  water  or  excavation,  or  upon  any  ground  or  prem- 
ises in  the  said  city. 

7.  That  no  person  shall  draw  off,  or  allow  to  run  off  into  any  ground,  street  or  place  of  said 
city,  the  contents  (or  any  part  thereof)  of  any  vault,  privy,  cistern,  cess-pool,  or  sink;  nor  shall  any 
owner,  tenant  or  occupant  of  any  building  to  which  any  vault,  privy  or  cess-pool,  shall  appertain  or 
be  attached,  permit  the  contents,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  flow  therefrom,  or  to  rise  within  two  feet  of 
any  part  of  the  top,  or  eaid  contents  to  become  offensive ;  nor  shall  any  privy  or  other  erection  in  this 
section  mentioned  be  filled  with  or  covered  with  dirt  till  its  filthy  contents  shall  be  emptied. 

8.  That  no  person  shall  throw  into  or  deposit  in  any  vault,  sink,  privy  or  cess-pool,  any  offal, 
ashes,  meat,  fish,  garbage  or  other  substance,  except  that  of  which  any  such  place  is  the  appropriate 
receptacle;  nor  shall  any  slops  or  kitchen  waste  be  permitted  to  run  into  any  privy  or  cess-pool,  ex- 
cept the  same  be  connected  with  the  sewer. 

9.  That  neither  the  contents  of  any  such  tub,  or  of  any  receptacle,  cess-pool,  privy,  vault,  sink 
or  water  closet,  cistern,  nor  anything  in  any  room,  excavation,  vat,  building,  premises  or  place,  shall 
be  allowed  to  become  a  nuisance  so  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  health. 

10.  That  no  part  of  the  contents  of  any  privy,  vault,  sink,  cess-pool,  except  substances  other 
than  excrements  insoluble  in  water,  or  any  accumulation  of  any  offensive  fluid,  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  substance  or  material,  being  in  any  excavation,  cellar  or  place,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Rock  Island,  shall  be  removed  therefrom,  nor  shall  the  same  be  transported  through  any  of  the 
streets  or  avenues  of  said  city,  unless  and  except  the  same  shall  be  removed  and  transported  by 
means  of  an  air-tight  apparatus,  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  prevent  entirely  the  escape  of  any  nox- 
ious or  offensive  odors  therefrom. 

11.  That  no  part  of  the  contents  of  other  substances  from  any  sink,  privy  or  cess-pool,  nor  any 
manure,  ashes,  garbage,  offal,  rubbish,  dirt,  nor  any  refuse  or  waste,  or  thing  which,  by  its  decompo- 
sition, could  or  would  become  offensive  to  human  beings,  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  create  or  tend 
to  create  a  nuisance,  shall  be  ,by  any  person  thrown,  deposited  or  placed  upon  any  street  or  public 
place,  nor  upon  any  vacant  lot  of  land,  or  vacant  place  upon  the  face  of  any  land,  within  the  city  of 
Rock  Island,  whether  such  lot  be  enclosed  or  otherwise,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  com- 
missioner of  health;  nor  shall  any  of  said  substances  be  allowed  by  any  person  to  run  or  drop  from 
the  premises  occupied  by  such  person  into  or  upon  any  street  or  public  place,  nor  upon  any  vacant 
lot  of  land,  or  vacant  place  upon  the  surface  of  any  lot  of  land  in  said  city,  nor  shall  the  same  be 
thrown,  deposited  or  placed,  by  any  person,  nor  allowed  to  fall  or  run  from  the  premises  occupied 
by  such  person  into  the  river,  save  through  the  proper  underground  connections. 

13.  That  every  person  being  the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  any  room,  stall  or  nlace  where  any 
meat,  fish  or  vegetables,  designed  or  held  for  human  food  shall  be  stored  or  kept,  or  shall  be  held  or 
offered  for  sale,  shall  put  and  keep  such  room,  stall  and  place  and  its  appurtenances  in  a  clean  and 
wholesome  condition ;  and  every  person  having  charge,  or  being  interested,  or  engaged,  whether  as 
principal  or  agent,  or  in  respect  to  the  custody  or  sale  of  any  meat,  fish,  birds,  fowl  or  vegetables, 
designed  for  human  food,  shall  put  and  preserve  the  sanie  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition,  and 
shall  not  allow  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  poisoned,  infected  or  rendered  unsafe  or  un- 
wholesome for  human  food. 

13.  That  every  person  shall  cause  every  stable  and  place  where  any  cows,  horses  or  other  ani- 
mals may  be,  to  be  kept  at  all  times  in  clean  and  wholesome  condition,  and  shall  not  allow  any 
animal  to  be  therein  while  infected  with  any  disease,  contagious  or  pestilential  amouLrsuch  animals, 
without  a  permit  from  the  commissioner  of  health. 

14.  No  livery  stable  keeper  or  other 'person,  keeping  or  letting  any  carriage  or  other  convey- 
ance for  hire  within  said  city,  shall  convey  or  permit  to  be  conveyed  in  "any  such  carriage  or  other 
conveyance,  auy  person  havin's;  or  supposed  to  have  small-pox,  cholera  or  any  other  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  or  the  body  of  any  dead  person  who  has  died  of  any  such  disease. 
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15.  That  every  butcher,  grocer  and  milk  dealer,  and  their  agents,  sha'I  allow  the  partie* 
»uthorized  by  the  commissioner  of  health,  to  freely  and  fully  infipect  their  cattle  and  milk,  meats, 
flsh  and  vegetables,  held,  offered,  or  intended  for  sale,  and  will  be  expected  to  answer  all  reasonable 
and  proper  questions  asked  by  such  persons  relative  to  the  condition  thereof,  and  of  the  places 
where  such  articles  may  be. 

16.  That  no  pile  or  deposit  of  manure,  offal  or  garbage,  nor  accumulation  of  any  offensive  or 
nauseous  substance,  shall  be  made  within  the  limits  of  said  city;  nor  shall  any  person  or  corpor- 
ation unload,  discharge,  or  put  upon  or  along  the  line  of  any  railroad,  street  or  highway,  or  public 
place  within  said  city,  any  manure,  offal,  garbage  or  other  offensive  or  nauseotts  substance ;  nor 
shall  cars  or  flats  loaded  with,  or  having  in  or  upon  them  any  such  substance  or  sttbstances,  be 
allowed  to  remain  or  stand  on  or  along  any  railroad,  street  or  highwav  within  the  limits  of  said 
city,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  any  inhabited  dwelling. 

17.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  practicing  physician  in  the  city  to  report  in 
writing  to  the  commissioner  of  health  the  death  of  any  of  his  patients  who  shall  have  died  m  said 
city,  of  contagiotts  or  infections  disease,  within  twenty-fottr  hours  thereafter,  and  to  state  in  such 
report  the  specific  name  and  type  of  such  disease. 

18  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  practicing  physician  in  the  city  to  report  to  the  com- 
missioner of  health  immediately  after  he  has  discovered  the  same,  the  name  and  place  of  residence 
of  any  person  in  said  city  who  is  suffering  from  small-pox,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  other  contagious  disease,  also  typhoid  fever  and  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Any  physician 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

19.  That  no  parent,  master  or  custodian  of  any  child  or  minor  (having  the  power  and  authority 
to  prevent),  shall  permit  any  such  child  or  minor  to  be  unnecessarily  exposed  or  to  needlessly 
expose  any  other  person  to  the  taking  or  to  the  infection  of  any  contagious  disease. 

20.  That  no  principal  of  any  school,  and  no  principal  or  teacher  of  any  private,  sectarian  or 
other  school,  shall  admit  to  any  such  school  any  child  or  minor,  who  shall  not  have^been  vaccinated 
within  seven  years  next  preceding  the  admission,  or  application  for  admission,  to  any  such  school 
of  such  child  or  minor;  or  shall  any  such  principal  or  teacher  retain  in  or  permit  to  attend  any  such 
school  any  such  child  or  minor  or  who  shall  not  have  been  vaccinated  within  seven  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  taking  effect  of  this  article. 

21.  The  evidence  of  such  vaccination  to  be  presented  to  any  such  principal  or  teacher,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  a  certificate  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  health,  or 
any  physician  dttly  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.    • 

23.  The  commissioner  of  health  is  herehy  empowered  to  visit  any  and  all  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  city  and  make,  or  cause  to  bemade,  an  examination  of  the  children  and  minors  in 
attendance  therein,  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  compliance  with  the  provisions 
thereof. 

23.  That  every  physician,  midwife  and  other  person  who  may  assist  or  be  present  at  the  birth 
of  any  child,  shall  make  a  registry  of  every  such  birth  and  the  time  and  place,  ward  and  street, 
number  of  such  birth,  and  the  sex  and  coior  of  every  child  born,  and  the  names  and  residence  oi 
each  of  the  parents  (so  far  as  the  foregoing  facts  can  be  ascertainecl),  and  deliver  such  register,  or  a 
copy  thereof,  to  the  commissioner  of  health  within  five  days  after  the  birth  of  such  child. 

24.  Any  person  who  shall,  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  this  city,  violate,  disobey,  resist, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions,  requirements  or  regulations  in  this  cha|jter 
contained,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Registeation  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  Disease. — Burials 
do  not  occur  without  record  of  death  and  permission  granted  by 
health  authorities.  A  local  system  of  registration  of  causes  of 
death  is  in  force.  (See  foregoing  ordinance).  And  the  regulation 
is  fully  complied  with.  These  statistics  for  the  past  five  years 
have  been  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
health.  Cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  cerebro- 
spinal and  typhoid  fevers  and  cholera  are  required  to  be  reported 
to  the  commissioner.  Location  and  dates  of  each  are  recorded. 
Small-pox  was  epidemic  in  1882  to  the  extent  of  15  cases,  result- 
ing in  two  deaths.  Cholera,  yellow  fever,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
cerebro-spinal  fever  and  typhoid  fever  have  not  been  epidemic  in 
the  city  since  the  organization    of    the  health  department  in  1882. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement,  by  months  and  years,  of  the 
mortality  from  specified  diseases;  of  deaths  at  given  ages;  of  still- 
births, and  of  births: 
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There  have  been  no  deaths  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
above  tables  from  erysipelas,  hydrophobia,  or*  trichina. 

Malarial,  typhoid  and  diphtheritic  diseases  and  cerebro-spinal 
fevers  are  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  and  no  disease  has  in- 
creased in  prevalence.  Immigrants  from  abroad  or  other  parts  of 
the  country  do  not  suffer  from  the  climate.  The  total  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  city  for  sanitary  purposes  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  1886,  was    $2,260;  expended,  $2,342.     Appropriated   for 
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sewerage,  |3,000;  expended,  $2,796.14.  For  repair,  cleaniDg  and 
opening  of  new  streets,  $16,000.  Garbage  is  removed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  aboiit  $900  per  year.  Tlie  total  municiijal  expenses  for 
the  year  1886  was  $92,565. 

Public  Schools. — The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  for 
the  year  1886  was  2,163;  average  daily  attendance  1,686.  Grade 
No.  1,  289;  No.  2,  232;  No.  3,  110;  No.  4,  214;  No.  5,  203;  No.  6, 
187;  No.  7,  161;  No.  8,  110;  No.  9,  93;  high  school,  103.  The 
programme  of  daily  exercises  varies  with  each  grade.  First  grade 
pupils  have  half- day  sessions;  high  school  pupils,  one  session, 
from  9  until  2;  all  other  grades  usual  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.     This  arrangement  meets  with  general  favor. 

Frequent  change  of  position  is  had  from  sitting  to  standing 
posture. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  school  life  but  little  home  study  is 
encouraged;  after  that,  as  teachers  think  best,  usually  from  one  to 
two  hours.  Schools  are  in  session  annually  for  9  months  of  20 
days  each.  Two  weeks  vacation  is  had  in  mid-winter,  two  weeks 
in  April  and  twelve  weeks  in  summer.  In  suitable  weather  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  is  compulsory.  Competition  for  prizes  is  not 
a  feature  in  the  system  of  instruction.  Suspension  is  used  as  a 
method  of  correction  and  punishment;  corporal  punishment  is 
occasionally  resorted  to. 

Children  can  not  be  enrolled  without  first  showing  certificate  of 
vaccination  as  required  by  the  State  Board  ojf  Health.  A  vac- 
cination order  was  first  promulgated  twenty  years  ago  by  the  local 
board,  but  Avas  not  regularly  enforced  until  January,  1882,  since 
which  time  no  cases  of  small-pox  have  occurred  among  either 
teachers  or  scholars.  Scholars  in  families  where  scarlet  fever  or 
diphtheria  is  prevailing  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school  and  can 
only  re-enter  on  permit  from  the  city  clerk  issued  on  the  proper 
certificate. 

Two-story  school  buildings  only  are  allowed  to  be  built.  It  is 
considered  advisable  for  the  sexes  to  have  identical  school  hours, 
sessions,  lessons,  etc.,  and  perfectly  safe  for  them  to  be  in  compe- 
tition. 

The  school  buildings  are  heated  by  stoves;  mean  temperature  of 
rooms  in  cold  weather  maintained  at  about  70°  ;  about  200  bush- 
els of  soft  coal  annually  required  to  heat  each  room.  Some  rooms 
are  supplied  with  ventilating  flues,  and  when  the  weather  permits 
windows  are  opened.  This  mode  of  ventilation  is  not  generally 
satisfactory.  Privy  arrangements  are  the  ordinary  outhouses  with 
vaults.  Basements  are  used  for  storing  fuel,  and  are  ventilated 
separately  from  rest  of  the  building.  Water  supply  is  from  the 
Mississippi  river  and  is  abundant.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  not 
sufiiciently  lighted.  No  opportunities  are  had  for  the  pupils  to 
exercise  sheltered  from  the  cold,  heat  or  wet.  Patterns  of  desks 
in  use  are  Andrews'  and  Union  School  Furniture  Company,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory. 
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Sanitaey  Survey  of  Springfield. 

By  B.  B.  Gkiffith,  M.  D. 

Location,  ■  Population  and  Climate. — Springfield,  the  capital 
of  Illinois,  is  situated  in  Sangamon  county,  latitude  39  deg.  17 
min.  56  sec.  north,  longitude  89  deg.  39  min.  20  sec.  west.  It  is 
185  miles  south  of  Chicago,  98  miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  and  is 
on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and 
Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Indian- 
apolis, Decatur  and  Springfield,  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the 
St.  Louis  and  Central  Illinois,  and  the  Jacksonville  and  Illinois 
Southeastern  railways.  It  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  the  State. 

Springfield  was  founded  in  1827  and  incorporated  under  the 
general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State  February  22,  1882.  Its 
population  in  1860  was  9,320;  in  1870,  17,364;  in  1880,  19,743; 
present  population,  census  of  1886,  is  28,532.  The  estimated  num- 
ber under  5  years  of  age  is  3,709.  Natives  number  22,254;  for- 
eigners, 6,278.     The  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  is  1,559. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  regularly  recorded  in  the 
city  since  July,  1879,  by  the  United  States  signal  service  and  have 
been  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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Meteorological  Records — Continued. 


Month. 


Temperature. 


Ti     1 

s; 

f'  2. 

Cj-cb 

ti;^ 

a 
1 

Wind. 


1881 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

188ii, 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1883. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1884, 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August '. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1885. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


30.191 
30.121 
29.910 
30.012 
39.976 
39.919 
30.022 
30.010 
29.984 
30.116 
30.158 
30.186 


30.190 
30.09' 
30.095 
30.024 
29.961 
29.915 
30.030 
39.996 
30.083 
30.026 
30.185 
30.154 


30.194 
30.306 
30.095 
29.944 
29.936 
29.935 
30.010 
30.061 
30.054 
30.097 
30.151 
30.144 


30.239 
30.077 
30.038 
29.967 
29.961 
30.005 
29.926 
30.042 
30.037 
30.164 
30.149 
30.174 


30.190 
30.046 
30.098 
29  977 
29! 897 
39.978 
29.931 
29.938 
39, 993 
39.955 
29.974 
30.091 


63.5 

55.1 

66.5 

80 

78.1 

90.8 

90.3 

91.1 

91.1 

86 

66.9 

60 


53.9 
54.8 
65.5 
76.2 
82.4 
88.3 
96.3 
93.1 
83.3 
75.4 
70.2 
58.0 


—33.3 
5.6 
7 

33.2 
41 

50.9 
61.3 
48.9 
50.9 
34.9 
13.6 
—8.8 


-13.7 
-11.2 

12.0 

30 

38 

50 

53 

48 

44.5 

36.5 

29.8 
6.0 


33.4 

0.84 

67.7 

29.5 

5.85 

70.6 

36.3 

4.45 

70.8 

48.7 

1.96 

67.1 

70.3 

3.86 

64  3 

72.3 

4.96 

71.5 

79.0 

3.37 

66.3 

78.5 

4.03 

56.9 

72.1 

6.43 

67.9 

58.7 

10.02 

81,3 

42.0 

6.93 

73.5 

39.9 

4.81 

73.1 

31.7 

3.48 

73.1 

43.2 

7.93 

66.7 

44.3 

4.92 

61.9 

55.2 

3.85 

60.1 

57.9 

10.59 

68.6 

71.4 

13.71 

7.36 

73.3 

1.89 

65.6 

73  6 

3.13 

73.9 

65.6 

1.31 

68.5 

58.9 

3.76 

71.4 

43.9 

3.60 

68.9 

30.7 

3.19 

68.9 

20.9 

1.96 

69.8 

29.5 

7.53 

71.1 

38.3 

1.36 

63.8 

.54.3 

4.43 

61.7 

60.1 

6.61 

65.2 

69.7 

8.40 

73.7 

74.9 

3.77 

68.9 

70.5 

0.95 

67.2 

63.2 

1.06 

63.1 

53.2 

6.08 

73.8 

44. a 

3.48 

63.8 

33.8 

3.17 

71.0 

29.8 

1.51 

73.0 

33.1 

4  24 

75.1 

40.0 

3.70 

70.7 

51.8 

2.49 

62.9 

62.2 

3.79 

65.0 

71.3 

6.20 

74.9 

74.3 

3.63 

69.1 

71.7 

1.54 

66.1 

70.8 

6.86 

68.8 

59.7 

2.74 

68.3 

44.2 

1.30 

68.9 

29.1 

5.19 

76.4 

20.3 

2.81 

74.2 

30.9 

0.94 

67.7 

36.8 

0.17 

61.1 

51.7 

6.36 

68.0 

61.4 

3.78 

62.9 

71.0 

4.18 

66.6 

78.1 

1.83 

67.0 

71.0 

4.82 

69.4 

61.9 

4.47 

70.7 

53.9 

6.30 

69.1 

45.6 

1.44 

68.1 

35.6 

2 .  52 

69  9 

S 

NW 
NW 
NW 

S 

S 

w 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 


s 
s 

NW 
NE 

s 
sw 

s 

NW 
NE 
S 
NW 
NW 


W 

NW 
NW 

S 

S 
S&NW 

S 

E 
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NE 

S 
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NW 

s 
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S 

s 

NW 

s 
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NW 
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S 

sw 

N 

s 
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Meteorological  Records-- Continued. 


Month. 


go 


Temperatuee. 


g 

^-t 


"5  P 


Wind. 


Jaiinary .. . 
Pebruary. . 

M  arch 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September 
October  . . . 
November 
December  , 


.073 
.087 
.959 
.987 
.917 
.925 
.930 
.973 
.056 
.190 
.051 
.198 


58.0 
58.0 
77.0 
81.0 
85.8 
88.1 
95.9 
99.4 
89.6 
83.7 
72  9 
54^5 


-12.9 
-11.1 

Ib.O 
24.5 
42.9 
49.5 
58.5 
54.4 
44.6 
48.7 
20,3 
—5.6 


22.7 
31.0 
41.3 
56.1 
65.6 
71.4 
77.6 
76.1 
68.2 
57.9 
43.4 
26.4 


2.19 

1.86 

2.45 

2 

3.56 

3.83 

.05 
4.19 
7.24 

.80 
1.74 


74.1 
70.4 
69.7 
68.4 
67.4 
67.7 
61.3 
69.7 
71.5 
67.1 
66.2 


NW 

S 

S&NW 

s 
s 

S&SE 

NE 
S 
S 

s 
w 
s 


7,895 
8,044 
8,170 
7,411 
5,427 
4,165 
3,733 
4,606 
5,404 
5,155 
7,344 
5,937 


Topography. — The  country  surrounding  the  city  on  the  east  and 
south  is  level  or  gently  rolling,  while  on  the  north  and  west  there 
are  hills  extending  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  altitude  above 
the  sea  level  of  the  highest  being  about  650  feet.  To  the  north 
of  the  city  about  four  and  a  half  miles  is  a  tract  of  low  land 
known  as  the  "river  bottom,"  which  is  covered  with  water  every 
spring,  varying  in  width  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  and 
about  two  miles  in  length.  The  altitude  above  the  sea  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  lowest  valley  or  ravine  near  by  is  522  feet;  the 
valley  trends  to  the  northwest. 

The  following  meteorological  conditions  and  other  influences 
affecting  the  health  of  the  city  are  apparently  due  to  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  its  immediate  vicinity;  a  humid  atmosphere, 
the  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  south  and  southwest.  The 
country  is  level  for  many  miles  in  these  directions,  and  in  sum- 
mer, after  much  rain,  malarial  fevers  and  diarrhoea  prevail.  The 
north  and  northwest  are  protected  by  timber.  The  east  and  south- 
east are  level  and  traversed  by  water  courses  some  miles  from  the 
city  and  an  east  wind  for  a  day  or  two  induces  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis and   rheumatism. 

The  city  is  bordered  on  the  south  and  southwest  almost  exclu- 
sively by  grass  lands;  to  the  north  and  northwest  by  timbered- 
lands;  east  and  southeast  by  farms  and  market  gardens.  The  east 
side  of  the  site  of  the  city  is  rather  level,  but  toward  the  west  it 
becomes  quite  hilly  and  rolling  in  character.  The  original  con- 
formation has  been  somewhat  changed  by  the  filling  in  of  ravines 
and  the  covering  over  of  some  old  water  courses,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  "old  town  branch,"  the  bed  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  sewer. 

The  height  of  the  bench  mark  above  sea  level  is  602.72  feet, 
which  is  probably  a  fair  average  level  of  the  town;  extreme  varia- 
tions from  this  will  not  exceed  50  feet.     The  direction  of  the  gen- 
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eral  surface  slope  of  the  city  is  northwest.  Some  of  the  city 
is  "made  laud,"  but  ouly  a  very  small  part  of  the  residence 
portion.  This  ground  before  filling  was  low  and  wet,  the  bed 
of  au  old  ravine,  in  many  cases.  It  was  drained  thoroughly 
by  natural  drainage  before  filling  in  from  three  to  five  feet  with 
dirt  from  excavations,  etc.  The  "made  land"  is  built  upon  to  a 
moderate  extent  only,  principally   dwelling  houses. 

The  streams  of  water  passing  by  the  city  are,  the  Sangamon 
river  on  the  north,  on  the  west  Spring  creek,  and  on  the  east 
Sugar  creek.  The  average  width  of  the  Sangamon  is  about  80 
feet,  Sugar  creek  40  feet.  Spring  creek  30  feet.  The  average  depth 
of  the  Sangamon  is  about  four  feet.  Sugar  creek  three  feet,  Spring 
creek  three  feet.  All  are  sluggish  in  movement.  The  character 
of  the  sides  of  these  streams  are  variable  even  for  the  same  stream; 
as  a  rule,  however,  they  are  gradually  sloping,  the  amount  of 
water  changing,  a  limited  extent  of  shore  is  exposed.  The  shore 
is  most  frequently  mud,  in  some  places,  however,  the  exposed 
shore  is  hard  ground.  The  water  is  generally  clean  and  clear,  but 
in  high  water  it  is  muddy.  The  river  water  has  been  fouled  by 
the  distillery  and  paper  mill.  The  bed  and  shores  of  the  stream 
are  subject  to  the  deposit  of  organic  matter  only  as  it  drains  from 
the  adjacent  grounds.  There  are  in  the  course  of  these  streams  a 
few  places  which  at  times  are  ouly  slightly  covered  with  water. 
There  are  a  few  dams  in  the  streams  and  also  some  natural  water 
falls.  None  have  a  height  of  fall  over  six  feet.  The  character 
of  the  streams  above  the  water  falls  is  ^deep  and  rapid. 

The  city  sewerage  enters  Spring  creek  northwest  of  the  city, 
and  thence  empties  into  the  Sangamon  river  below  the  pumping 
works.  There  are  some  artificial  ponds  just  outside  the  north 
part  of  the  city,  about  one  mile  long  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width;  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  these  become  stagnant  and 
are  frequently  covered  with  a  green  scum.  Such  stagnant  water 
quite  frequently  emits  a  percepible  odor,  but  never  sufficient 
to  become  a  nuisance. 

No  part  of  the  city  is  subject  to  overflows,  but  frequently  in 
the  spring  time  the  soil  becomes  saturated,  but  such  condition  is 
only  temporary  and  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  injurious  effect 
in  the  health.  Such  saturation  generally  increases  the  height  of 
water  in  the  wells,  variable  in  'degree  according  to  the  degree  of 
saturation. 

The  city  and  vicinity  belong  to  the  carboniferous  period.  The 
surface  rocks  are  sand-stone,  and  the  underlying  strata,  in  order 
of  succession  downward  are  soil,  drift  clay,  tumbling  masses  of  lime- 
stone, slate,  coal,  lime-stone.  The  strata  dip  from  west  to  east  a  slight 
angle.     The  character  of   surface  soil  is  black  rich  loam. 

Formerly,  when  the  surface  soil  was  disturbed,  malarious  effects 
followed.  At  the  present  time  such  effects  are  only  observed 
when  a  large  piece  of  land  is  broken,  especially  j)rairie  ground. 
No  other  diseases  are  believed  to  be  due  to   the  soil  or  geological 
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formation.  Possibly  typhoid  fever  may  liave  been  spread  by  the 
flow  of  underground  water.  Two  seasons  of  prolonged  drought 
have  been  followed  by  such  epidemics,  most  of  the  cases  occurring 
in  the  inadequately  drained  portion  of  the  city,  where  privies  serve 
for  the  receptacle  of  the  discharges  of  such  patients. 

Water  Supply. — The  public  water  supply  is  from  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  some  five  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  city.  Dis- 
tributed by  pumping  directly  from  the  works  and  also  by  gravity 
from  a  reservoir.  The  system  used  is  that  known  as  the  Worth- 
ington  system.  As  a  source  of  contamination  there  is  the  town  of 
Riverton  five  miles  above  the  pumping  works.  A  distillery  and 
paper  mill  located  at  Riverton  were  also  sources  of  contamination 
when  in  operation;  these  are  now  idle.  The  immediate  gathering- 
ground  from  which  the  water  is  drained  is  manured  to  only  a  very 
slight  degree;  this  offers  no  source  of  contamination  worth  con- 
sidering. 

The  water  is  brought  about  five  and  one-half  miles  in  an  iron 
conduit,  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  water  is  accumulated  in  one 
settling  reservoir,  No  other  process  of  filtering  or  purifying  is 
used. 

The  highest  capacity  for  storage  is  4,000,000  gallons.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  water  supplied  per  diem  is  225,000  gallons;  the 
maximum,  250,000  gallons;  the  minimum,  200,000  gallons.  The 
endeavor  is  to  keep  the  reservoir  full  in  case  of  fire  and  emer- 
gencies, its  capacity  being  4,000,000  gallons.  There  are  no  public 
fountains.     There  are  115  fire  plugs. 

The  water  was  both  offensive  in  taste  and  odor  in  the  summer 
of  1881,  this  was  caused  by  the  distillery  emj^tying  a  great  deal 
of  fermenting  material  into  the  river  at  the  time  of  low  water, 
-thus  rendering  the  water  unfit  for  any  purpose.  The  distillery  has 
since  ceased  operations  and  no  further  contamination  results  from 
this  source.  The  extent  of  this  pollution  may  be  inferred  by  the 
result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  1879.  An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  Sanga- 
mon river  water  collected  in  October  of  that  year  at  a  point  just 
above  Riverton,  gave  41  parts  of  organic  matter  in  1,000,000  parts 
of  water;  a  specimen  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  river  be- 
low the  paper  mill  and  distillery  gave  126  parts  of  organic  matter: 
and  the  water  from  the  service  pipe  in  the  Secretary's  office  in 
the  State  House  gave  73  parts  of  organic  matter — the  loss  being 
attributed  by  the  Secretary  in  his  report  to  the  areation  caused  by 
pumping  and  consequent  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.  Subse- 
quent examinations  confirmed  these  results,  and  were  compared 
with  the  water  from  an  experimental  well  sunk  at  the  waterworks 
and  which  gave  only  24  parts  of  organic  matter  (vegetable)  in 
the  million.  See  Second  Annual  Report,  State  Board  of  Health, 
p.  116. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  depend  on  wells  and  cisterns  for 
water  for  domestic  use.     There    are    3,178   wells    in   the   city    and 
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3,937  cisterns.  The  character  of  the  soil  where  wells  are  dug  is 
black  loam  on  the  surface,  with  yellow  clay  beneath.  Wells  are 
usually  20  feet  to  the  bottom  and  about  12  or  14  feet  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Avater.  Most  generally  the  wells  and  cisterns  are  so 
situated  and  constructed  as  to  be  free  from  cess-pool  and  privy 
contaminations,  but  in  a  few  instances  they  are  located  suspiciously 
near  privies  and  sewer  pipes.  No  sickness  has  been  caused  by 
the  use  of  well  water,  except  in  those  instances  of  contamination 
mentioned.  No  epidemic  disease  has  been  so  caused.  The  well 
water  is  very  "hard,"  contains  mostly  lime  salt,  but  no  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  or  chlorides  are  found. 

No  diseases  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  but  one  case 
of  lead  poisoning  occurred  from  the  use  of  a  lead  water  tank  for 
storage  purposes. 

There  is  one  public  bathing  place,  a  natatorium;  no  published 
rules,  being  governed  by  the  rules  usual   to  such  places. 

There  are  no  public  drinking  fountains, 

Deainage  and  Seweeage. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  four  square  miles — 2,560  acres.  The  area  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  seven  blocks  east  and  west  and  five  blocks  north  and 
south — about  320  acres — is  very  closely  built. 

The  surface  drainage  is  good  and  adequate.  No  underground 
drains  have  been  constructed  to  act  exclusively  for  surface  drain- 
age. The  sewers  which  carry  off  most  of  the  surface  drainage  are 
placed  at  depths  varying  from  two  to  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  not  drained  and  the  soil  becomes 
saturated  with  water  during  the  heavy  rains  in  the  spring-time. 

.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  cellars  are  liable  to  overflow  in  the 
spring-time  from  heavy  rains.  Several  cellars  also  contain  water 
from  poor  drainage. 

There  is  a  sewerage  system,  which  is  a  part  of  a  regular  plan. 
There  are  three  outlet  sewers  discharging  into  Spring  creek. 
The  main  sewer  is  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth;  the  Kelly 
branch  is  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth;  the  Allen  street 
sewer  is  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  These  sewers  are  built 
of  brick  principally,  the  Kelly  branch  sewer  having  some  stone. 
They  are  all  tightly  cemented.  They  are  all  circular  in  shape  with 
the  exception  of  the  town  branch,  which  is  of  an  inverted  U 
shape.  These  are  all  kept  fairly  clean  by  their  flow.  No  artificial 
means  used  for  freeing  them  from  obstruction,  it  being  unneces- 
sary. Probably  about  one-sixth  of  the  city  is  not  sewered.  About 
one-quarter  of  this  area  is  built  upon.  The  total  length  of  the 
subsidiary  sewers  discharging  into  the  outlet  sewers  is  about  10 
miles.  The  subsidiary  sewers  vary  from  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter, 
of  vitrified  pipe,  circular  in  shape,  gradually  increasing  in  size  as 
they  approach  the  outlet  sewers.  The  surface  drainage  passes  al- 
most wholly  into  the  sewers,  their  capacity  being  amply  suflicient 
for  such  purposes  except  in  storms  of  unusual  severity.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  utilize  the  sewage.     The  ventilation  of  the   sew- 
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ers  is  only  by  means  of  the  manholes  and  inlets.  Section  579, 
city  code,  is  the  only  regulation  concerning  the  drains  which 
connect  houses  with  drains.  This  regulation  is  very  generally 
complied  with.  No  trap  is  required  in  the  course  of  the  connect- 
ing drain.  There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  conveying  house 
drainage  to  the  sewer.  In  many  cases  the  solid  parts  are  re- 
moved by  the  scavenger;  the  fluid  portions  are  either  emptied  into 
the  privy  vaults  or  are  scattered  over  the  ground.  Often  during  the 
warm  summer  months,  with  a  northwest  wind,  there  are  "rank" 
odors  from  the  openings  and  inlets  to  the  sewers. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — The  average  width  of 
the  streets  is  80  feet,  the  sidewalks  being  generally  8  feet  wide. 
All  sidewalks  are  paved  with  either  stone,  brick  or  plank,  stone 
being  used  exclusively  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.  There  is 
no  difference  in  healthfulness  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  streets, 
but  for  comfort  many  prefer  the  west  side  of  the  streets  running 
north  and  south,  and  the  south  side  of  east  and  west  streets.  The 
total  length  of  paved  streets  is  20  miles;  the  material  is  princi- 
pally red  and  white  cedar  blocks.  The  total  length  of  unpaved 
streets  is  about  40  miles. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  rich  black  loam  and  some  yellow 
clay.  Frequently  during  the  rainy  season  the  streets  become  ex- 
cessively muddy  where  there  is  no  pavement.  The  roadways  are 
thrown  up  in  the  center,  and  ditched  on  the  side  with  culverts  at 
the  intersection  of  streets.  Under-d rains  are  not  used.  No  wooden 
pavement  has  been  in  use  for  years.  There  are  about  8  blocks  of 
Macadam  pavement  built  by  the  railroad  companies  along  a  por- 
tion of  their  roads  in  the  city. 

The  streets  are  cleaned  and  sprinkled  by  the  corporation.  The 
results  as  to  cleanliness  are  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  resident 
portion  of  the  city  shade  trees  are  placed  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  sidewalk,  a  grass  plat  intervening  between  the  walk  and  road- 
way; these  are  planted  in  rows  parallel  with  the  street,  soft  and 
hard  maples  and  elm  trees  predominating.  Gas  does  not  injure 
them.  They  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  health.  Only  when 
they  are  so  thick  as  to  afford  such  dense  shade  as  to  shut  out  the 
sunlight,  thus  causing  the  ground  to  be  always  damp.  The  indi- 
vidual property-owners  care  for  these  shade  trees.  There  is,  on 
the  paved  streets  in  the  resident  part  of  the  city,  a  space  of  15 
feet  on  the  outside  of  the  sidewalk,  which  is  laid  in  grass. 

The  alleys  are  generally  16  feet  wide.  Section  648  of  the  city 
code  prescribes  as  punishment  a  fine  for  depositing  ashes,  manure 
or  garbage  in  them.  The  cleaning  of  the  alleys  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  streets  and  alleys,  and 
is  seemingly  satisfactory. 

The  city  has  one  public  park,  which  contains  about  15  acres, 
located  outside  of  the  city.  There  is  but  one  open  square  in  the 
city,  area  about  one  acre. 
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Life  is  endangered  by  not  having  watchmen  at  the  various  rail- 
road crossings;  watchmen  are  needed  at  the  crossings  at  5th,  2d 
and  6th  streets,  also  on  Adams,  Cook  street,  Grand  avenue,  Union, 
Jefferson  and  Carpenter  streets.  On  an  average,  3  or  4  lives  are 
lost  annually  from  such  negligence.  No  accidents  are  recorded 
from  street  cars. 

Habitations. — There  are  about  4,300  dwelling  houses  within  the 
oity  limits.  Probably  three-fifths  of  them  occupied  by  their 
owners.  The  average  occupancy  is  about  6.6.  Quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  two  or  more  families.  None 
are  over  tenanted  as  a  rule;  one  or  two  are  somewhat  crowded,  but 
no  serious  results  have  occurred  from  such  over  tenancy.  There 
are  no  municipal  regulations  on  the  subject  of  over  tenancy,  no 
cause  ever  having  been  made  for  such. 

No  frame  building  is  allowed  to  be  erected  within  the  fire  limits. 
City  code,  sections  375-378,  provides  for  the  height  and  man- 
ner of  constructing  walls  and  ends.  The  regulations  governing 
this  subject  are  not  enforced  as  they  should  be. 

The  following  houses  were  recommended  last  year  by  the  board 
of  health  to  be  condemned  either  as  unsafe  or  unfit  for  habitation 
for  sanitary  reasons: 

South  Ninth  street,  second  house  from  Washington,  east  side. 

South  Ninth  street,  third  house  from  Washington  street,  east  side. 

South  Ninth  street.  No  113. 

South  Ninth  street.  No.  114. 

All  these  have  rotten  foundations,  leaking  and  are  filthy. 

Jefferson  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  used  as  boot  and  shoe  repair  shop. 

City  calaboose,  foundation  rotten  and  walls  filthy. 

Rag  house  on  North  Sixth  street,  between  JefEerson  and  Madison  streets. 

No.  709  Jefferson  street. 

No.  830  Madison  street. 

No.  823  Madison  street. 

No.  818  Madison  street. 

Madison  street,  south  side,  second  house  east  side  of  Eighth  street. 

No.  804  Madison  street. 

No.  318  North  Eighth  street. 

Madison  street,  north  side,  second  house  west  of  Tenth  street. 

No.  322  North  Thirteenth  street,  dwelling  house,  bad  condition,  floor  rotten,  damp,  etc. 

No.  433  South  Twelfth  street,  old,  damp,  and  falling  down. 

No.  1306  Eleventh  street,  no  foundation,  two  windows,  leaking  and  rotten. 

No.  1427  East  Monroe  street,  no  foundation,  old,  leaking,  settled  three  inches  below  surface  of 
■ground. 

No.  1707  East  Capital  avenue,  no  foundation,  no  floor,  leaking  and  rotten. 

No.  719  East  Washington  street,  house  overcrowded. 

No.  723  East  Washington  street,  house  overcrowded. 

No.  729  East  Washington  street,  house  overcrowded. 

No.  318  North  Second  street,  no  foundation,  damp,  no  ventilation,  rotten. 

Quite  a  number  of  dwelling  houses  are  connected  with  the 
sewers,  the  majority  having  tigiit  drains  which  are  trapped.  A 
few  houses  have  cisterns  or  wells  in  the  basements  from  which 
they  derive  water  supply.  No  houses  have  privies  in  the  cellars 
or  basements. 
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Two-thirds  of  all  the  dwelling  houses  are  isolated  buildings  with 
abundant  yard  room  and  clear  space  around  them.  Excepting  the 
State  House  and  other  public  buildings,  there  are  no  houses  in 
which  special  arrangement  is  made  for  ventilation.  As  a  rule, 
houses  having  neither  basement  nor  cellar,  are  not  properly  raised 
from  the  ground  and  suitably  arranged  for  sub-ventilation.  More 
than  one-half  such  houses  are  deficient  in  this  respect. 

The  houses  located  in  the  parts  of  the  city  inadequately  drained 
suffer  from  dampness  and  often  have  water  standing  in  them. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  habitations  only  are  furnished  with  the 
proper  bathing  facilities.  Many  use  the  cellars  for  storing  fuel; 
some  cellars  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  are  used  for  ash  re- 
ceptacles, etc.,  but  not  in  the  resident  portion. 

No  diseases  have  occurred  which  were  attributable  to  over- 
crowding or  unfitness  of  dwelling;  some  cases  of  sickness  probably 
resulted  from  damp  cellars.  The  fuel  used  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  community.  The  ground 
under  the  basement  is  usually  cemented,  but  basements  are  rarely 
used.  No  ill  effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenic  paper  in 
rooms  of  living  apartments,  and  no  bad  effects  from  dyed  wearing 
apparel  have  been  observed  beyond  slight  irritations  and  eruption 
folowing  the  use  of  aniline-dyed  stockings. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 
The  gas  works  are  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  First  and 
Washington  streets.  Have  never  been  complained  of  as  a  nuisance 
by  the  immediate  residents.  .  The  lime  process  of  purification  is 
used  and  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  refuse  is  disposed  of  in  the 
company's  grounds.  Gas  is  furnished  for  $1.50  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  The  quality  of  gas,  as  to  illuminating  power,  is  good  and 
quite  satisfactory,  being  18  candle  power.  No  injurious  effects  on 
health  have  been  observed  except  a  few  cases  of  asphyxiation  which 
did  not  result  fatally.  No  analysis  has  ever  been  made.  The 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  is  tested  by  a  photometer  at  the 
works.  All  the  streets  are  lighted,  the  majority  with  gas,  and  the 
remaining  with  gasoline  lamps.  Those  alleys  in  which  there  are 
dwellings  are  lighted  with  gas.  Probably  one-half  of  the  dwellings 
in  the  city  are  lighted  with  gas. 

Section  270,  city  code,  provides  for  an  inspector  of  inflammable 
oils,  etc.,  and  sections  271,  272,  273,  provide  for  his  duties  etc., 
according  to  the  State  law  of  1874.  Five  accidents  have  occurred 
from  explosions  of  these  fluids  within  the  past  five  years.  No  ac- 
cident from  the  explosion  of  gas  has  occurred  during  that  time. 
Water  gas  is  not  used. 

The  Fuller  system  of  electric  lighting  is  used,  120  burners  be- 
ing in  operation.  No  injurious  effects  on  health  or  eyesight  have 
been  noted. 

Gaebage  and  Excreta. — Sections  777  and  778,  city  code,  relative 
to  the  removal  of  garbage,  are  quite  uniformly  complied  with.  No 
reference  being  made  to  the  character  of  the  receptacle  for  remov- 
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ing  kitchen  refuse.  Garbage  aslies,  etc.,  are  removed  by  private 
contractors;  formerly  the  ashes  were  removed  from  around  the 
business  part  of  the  city  by  corporation  employes,  the  householder 
bearing  the  expense  of  such  removal.  The  removal  is  made  to  a 
place  designated  by  the  street  and  alley  committee  or  by  the  super- 
intendent of  streets  and  alleys.  The  removal  takes  place  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  ordinarily,  during  the  summer  months  more 
fi-equently.  Occasionally  "slops"  are  used  for  feeding  hogs.  Many 
householders  burn  the  solid  parts  of  the  refuse.  The  ultimate 
removal  and  disposition  is  generally  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
performed;  but  in  some  instances  the  garbage  becomes  a  nuisance 
by  using  improper  receptacles  for  its  deposit,  and  removing  it  in 
open  barrels  or  boxes;  and  when  it  is  fed  to  hogs,  the  pen  will 
sometimes  become  so  filthy  as  to  be  detected  for  quite  a  distance. 
There  should  be  a  regulation  compelling  scavengers  to  use  close 
covered  receptacles  for  removing  garbage.  Scavengers  usually 
charge  from  live  to  ten  cents  each  removal,  while  private  parties 
frequently  remove  it  for  the  garbage,  using  it  to  give  to  pigs. 
Quite  a  number  of  householders  destroy  all  the  solid  refuse  by 
fire. 

All  dead  animals  must  be  buried  outside  the  city  by  the  owner 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  unless  removed  by  the  city 
scavenger,  who  disposes  of  them  to  a  rendering  establishment  north 
of  town.  No  record  of  the  number  of  dead  animals  so  disposed 
of  last  year  is  obtainable.  The  manner  of  disposal,  so  far  as 
burying,  is  satisfactory,  but  the  rendering  establishment  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  immediate  vicinity. 

There  are  some  75  cess-pools  at  residences  to  which  the  wash- 
water  from  the  kitchen  and  laundry  is  conducted.  Many  of  these 
are  tight,  but  a  few  porous  and  leaky.  Where  provided  with  an 
overflow,  it  sometimes,  but  not  always,  connects  with  a  sewer;, 
otherwise  they  are  cleaned  out  by  pumping.  Flush  tanks  are  but 
little  used.  Absorption  drains  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  are 
not  used,  except  in  very  few  instances.  There  are  no  city  regula- 
tions as  to  the  manner  and  methods  of  cleaning  or  constructing 
cess-pools. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  houses  have  water-closets  which  deliver 
directly  to  the  sewer,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  houses  depend  entirely  or  partly  upon  privy  vaults, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  are  water  tight;  the  majority  are 
built  very  carelessly,  the  ordinance  on  this  subject  being  disregarded. 
Sections  539,  540,  541,  city  code,  are  very  plain  and  explicit  re- 
garding the  construction  and  cleaning  of  such  vaults.  A  small 
number  of  privy  vaults  are  connected  with  the  sewers.  No  cases 
where  direct  and  positive  contamination  of  cistern  or  well  from, 
privy  vaults  have  occurred,  although  several  very  suspicious  ones 
have  been  condemned,  the  suspicion  being  caused  by  the  close 
proximity  of  well  and  privy.  The  dry  earth  system  is  used  to 
only  a  very  limited  extent. 
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-Markets  and  Food  Supply.— There  are  no  regular  market 
houses.  The  supply  of  fresh  meat  as  to  quantity  and  quality  is 
good.  No  meat  or  fish  has  been  condemned  by  the  inspectors 
during  the  past  year.  Meats  and  vegetables  come  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  fowls  are 
brought  and   sold  to  customers  alive. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  as  to  quantity  and    quality' 
is  fairly  satisfactory,  the  greater  portion  coming  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  city.'    No   fruits  or  vegetables  were   condemned    by  the  in- 
spector within  the  past  year. 

The  traffic  of  hucksters  and  peddlers  is  regulated  by  ordinance; 
those  selling  produce  of  their  own  production  do  not  have  to  pay 
a  license;  otherwise  they  are  licensed.  Section  2o5,  city  code, 
provides  against  the  offering  of  any  unwholesome  food  for  sale, 
but  the  ordinance  is  not  enforced.  No  facilities,  as  sheds  or  stands, 
are  afforded  to  producers. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  milk  supply  comes  from  grass  fed 
cows,  and  is  of  good  quality;  some  of  the  dairy  cows  are  fed  on 
malt  refuse  from  the  brewery.  No  cases  of  poisoning  or  acute  dis- 
ease have  occurred  caused  by  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  canned 
meats,  etc.  No  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  State  laws  con- 
cerning adulteration  have  occurred.  No  bogus  articles  as  oleomar- 
garine or  analogous  substance  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  lieu  of 
butter. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  city  consump- 
tion are  obtained  from  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  About  14,000  animals  are  slaughtered  annually  for  house 
use.  Within  recent  years  more  have  been  slaughtered  for  ship- 
ment. No  inspection  of  the  animals  intended  for  market  is  made 
either  before  or  after  slaughtering.  No  observations  of  diseases 
rendering  the  flesh  of  animals  unfit  for  food  have  been  made. 
No  condemnation  of  meat  has  occurred  here. 

The  slaughter  houses  are  erected  at  private  expense.  Section  524, 
city  code,  governs  the  establishment  of  slaughter  houses  and  the 
business  of  slaughtering  and  packing.  The  business  is  scattered — 
each  butcher  having  his  own  private  establishment,  and  all  being 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  drainage  from  these  establishments 
goes  into  open  ravines,  but  not  through  any  part  of  the  city. 
These  places  during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  are  a  nuisance  to 
their  immediate  neighborhood  because  of  the  filthy  condition  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  get. 

Tallow  and  fat  is  rendered  by  steam  and  packed  for  shipment; 
blood  and  animal  refuse  is  fed  to  hogs  which  are  kept  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  no  regulations  to  protect  the  public  from  any 
nuisance  which  may  come  from  this  practice. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — A  paper  mill  located  in  the  city, 
in  a  well  selected  portion,  creates  a  nuisance  by  the  disagreeable 
odor  produced  in    the    manufacture  of    paper.      The    slaughtering 
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houses  alluded  to  above — and  a  rendering  and  soap  factory— located 
northwest  of  the  city  are  also  nuisances  during  the  hot  season  of 
the  year.  The  paper  mill  above  mentioned  produces  very  disagree- 
able but  not  noxious  vapors.    None  producing  disease  in  the  workmen. 

In  some  of  the  manufactories  women  are  employed,  but  they  are 
not  known  to  be  subject  to  diseases  caused  by  their  occupation. 
The  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  are  from  7  to  12  and  from  1 
to  6 — one  hour,  12  to  1  for  the  noonday  meal.  No  children  under 
the  ages  of  15  or  16  are  employed  in  the  factories — their  hours  of 
labor  are  the  same  as  for  adults.  Their  employment  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  or  injure  their  health.  The  cubic  space 
and  ventilation  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  working  people  are  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  No  diseases  (or  impared  physical  condition) 
due  to  insufficient  air  supply,  have  been  observed;  the  privy  and 
water  closet  arrangements  in  manufactories,  etc..  are  usually  satis- 
factory. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Chaeities. — The  hospitals  and  charit- 
able institutions  of  Springfield  are:  St.  John's  Hospital — corner 
Eighth  and  Mason  street,  has  87  beds,  governed  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis;  Wabash  Railroad  Hospital— Sixth  and  Douglas  street, 
has  37  beds  and  is  governed  by  the  Wabash  Hospital  system; 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless — Seventh  street  and  South  Grand 
avenue,  has  26  beds  and  10  cradles,  governed  by  a  board  of  man- 
agers; Episcopal  Orphanage — Adams  street  between  Second  and 
Third  streets,  has  13  cradles,  governed  by  some  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Tliere  are  no  free  dispensaries  in  the  city.  The 
hospital  accommodations  are  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the 
city.  The  city  gives  nothing  directly  to  public  charities,  but 
Springfield  toAvnship  through  its  supervisors  expends  annually 
about  S6,500  for  charity,  not  including  the  salary  of  city  physician 
and  other  regular   expenditures.     The  system  is  satisfactory. 

One  physician  is  employed  to  attend  the  city  poor -employed 
by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  an- 
num and  furnishes  his  own  medicine.  There  is  no  ambulance 
system,  but  the  police  patrol  wagon  acts  in  such  capacity  when 
required. 

Police  and  Peisons. — The  police  force  is  organized  under  the 
city  charter,  and  numbers  twenty  men.  The  members  act  as  in- 
spectors of  nuisances.  There  is  a  night  patrol  composed  of  ten 
men;  there  are  also  two  men  on  night  patrol  known  as  "merchant 
police." 

There  is  one  temporary  lock-up  or  calaboose  in  which  both  sexes 
are  confined.  Average  daily  occupancy,  10.  The  air  space  for 
such  occupancy  is  about  300  cubic  feet  per  capita;  for  maximum 
occupancy,  83  cubic  feet.  Dimensions  of  cells  per  single  prisoner 
(ix3x8.  Vagrants  are  kept  separate  from  the  prisoners.  Ventila- 
tion is  by  the  windows.  The  water  closets  in  use  are  not  satis- 
factory. Prisoners  needing  a  bath  upon  entrance  are  given  a 
washing  with  the  hose,  and  thereafter  as  often  as  necessary. 
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The  city  physician  attends  the  prisoners.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  poor.  The  building  is  old  and  about  to  fall  down;  has 
been  repeatedly  condemned;  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  it 
sanitary.  There  is  no  police  surgeon;  no  ambulance  system.  Per- 
sons found  insensible  from  drunkenness,  illness,  injuries,  etc.,  are 
removed  in  the  patrol  wagon  to  the  hospital  and  medical  aid  sum- 
moned. 

There  is  one  jail  in  the  city,  belonging  to  Sangamon  county; 
its  average  occupancy,  40.  The  single  cells  measure  5x7x6^  feet. 
They  are  heated  by  steam  radiators  in  hall  and  ventilated  by 
windows  in  hall  and  ventilators  in  the  walls.  No  reports  of  these 
institutions  have  ever  been  printed.  No  epidemics  have  ever- 
occurred  among  the  prisoners.  The  diet  is  good  and  sufficient. 
No  occupation  is  provided  the  prisoners  in  the  jail;  those  in  tli© 
calaboose  are  sometimes  put  to  work  on  the  streets. 

There  are  about  30  recognized  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city 
and  about  250  prostitutes.     No  license  system  has  ever  been  tried. 

There  are  110  places  in  the  city  at  which  intoxicating  drinks 
are  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  5  of  these  being  beer  halls 
and  2  beer  gardens.  The  amount  of  malt  liquors  consumed  in  the 
city  per  annum  is  about  25,000  barrels;  of  distilled  spirits  con- 
sumed per  annum,  1,320  barrels.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
about  500  cases  before  the  police  magistrates  for  drunkenness. 

FiEE  Establishments,  Etc. — The  fire  department  is  organized 
under  the  incorporation  act  of  1882.  It  is  a  paid  organization. 
No  fire  alarm  or  police  telegraph  in  operation,  but  the  telephone 
is  used  and  answers  the  purpose.  There  is  no  insurance  patrol. 
There  are  two  steam  fire  engines,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck,  and 
two  hose  carriages.  The  water  for  fire  purposes  is  obtained  from 
the  mains  of  the  water  works  company;  not  as  abundant  as  it 
should  be.  Fire  extinguishers  are  quite  generally  provided  m 
manufactories,  large  buildings  and  public  places. 

The  expense  of  the  fire  department  last  year  was  $15,901.57. 
The  number  of  persons  employed,  21.  Sleeping  apartments  are 
furnished  for  the  men  at  the  engine  houses;  they  provide  their 
own  subsistence. 

The  loss  of  life  from  fire  last  year  was  one.  The  loss  of  property 
was  $12,637.50.  There  were  three  fires  caused  by  the  use  of  danger- 
ous and  unfit  fluids  for  lighting  purposes;  fifteen  caused  by  defec- 
tive construction,  smoking,  matches,  fireworks,  etc. ;  none  from  spon- 
taneous combustion;  eight  of  incendiary  origin. 

Sections  414-420,  city  code,  regulate  the  storage  of  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  dynamite  and  coal  oils.  Sections  270-277,  city  code, 
govern  the  inspection  of  illuminating  oils,  but  are  not  enforced. 
The  law  provides  that  no  frame  building  shall  be  erected  within 
the  fire  limits.  The  State  law  requiring  the  doors  of  public 
buildings,  churches,  school-houses,  theatres,  hotels,  etc.,  to  open 
outwards,  is  not  complied  with. 
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Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  are  two  cemeteries  witliin  the 
■city  not  now  used;  many  of  the  l)odies  interred  therein  hare  been 
removed.  Near  the  city  are  Oak  Ridge  and  Mt.  Calvary  cemeteries. 
In  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  there  are  7,007  graves  and  about  275 
annual  interments.  The  number  of  graves  in  Mt.  Calvary  not 
ascertained. 

It  is  not  proven  that  the  subsoil  drainage  from  the  land  con- 
taining; graves  contaminates  springs,  wells  or  water  courses,  although 
the  sexton  of  one  of  tlie  cemeteries  gave  up  his  position  because 
he  believed  his  health  to  be  affected  by  such  contamination. 

The  average  depth  of  graves  is  6  feet;  nature  of  soil,  clay  and 
usually  dry  at  that  depth.  Vaults  are  sometimes  used,  but  not 
generally,  principally  built  of  brick  with  stone  covering.  No  data 
concerning  the  rapidity  of  decay  in  the  vaults;  in  the  graves  it  is 
about  7  years. 

No  nuisances  or  evil  effects  have  been  observed  arising  from  the 
cemeteries.  Public  funerals  of  persons  dying  of  contagious  diseases 
are  discountenanced,  but  there  is  no  city  regulation  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  receiving  vault  so  managed  that  it  never'  has  become  a 
nuisance.     Burial  permits  are  required. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Regulations,  Sanitary  Officials. — The 
Springfield  board  of  health  was  organized  in  1882,  exercises  general 
supervision  over  the  public  health  of  the  city.  It  is  a  special 
board,  with  the  mayor,  city  clerk  and  superintendent  of  police 
ex-officio.  The  other  members  composing  said  board  are  selected 
by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  city  council. 
The  board  is  composed  of  seven  members;  term  of  office  one  year; 
no  pay  or  emoluments.  The  members  composing  the  present  board 
are  all  physicians.  The  board  has  no  executive  health  officer. 
The  chief  health  officer  is  appointed  by  the  mayor;  usually  selected 
from  the  police  force.  There  are  usually  three  or  four  sanitary 
inspectors  appointed  for  duty  during  the  summer  months,  none  of 
whom  are  physicians.  Only  the  chief  health  officer  is  vested  with 
police  powers.  The  entire  city  is  inspected  once  a  year,  and 
nuisances  are  then  ordered  abated. 

The  board  nominally  meets  once  a  month,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  mayor.  Sections  217 — 228  define  and  specify  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  board.  It  has  power,  independent  of  the  city 
council,  to  make  and  enforce  ordinances,  only  in  time  of  declared 
epidemics.  It  has  authority  to  both  abate  and  define  nuisances. 
The  board  takes  little  cognizance  of  defective  house  drainage  and 
of  defective  sewerage,  only  to  make  recommendations  for  sewers 
to  the  city  council.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
private  water  supply,  but  of  the  public  supply  it  has  suggested 
means  for  removing  the  contamination.  Only  takes  action  in 
regard  to  cess-pools  and  privy  vaults  when  attention  is  called  to 
such  matters.  The  removal  of  garbage  and  the  cleaning  of  private 
premises  are  left  almost  entirely  with  property-owners.  The  con- 
dition of  the  streets  as  ,  to  cleanliaess  is  a  matter  left  with  the 
street  and  alley  committee  of  the  council. 
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The  board  enforces  the  ordinance  on  the  method  of  burial. 
Small-pox  is  the  only  contagious  disease  in  which  isolation  is  prac- 
ticed, and  it  is  quite  thoroughly  enforced.  The  board  has  power 
to  remove  persons  sick  with  contagious  diseases  to  special  hos- 
pital; this  is  done  whenever  it  is  necessary.  School  children  must 
be  vaccinated  before  being  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  public 
schools. 

For  the  further  restriction  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
the  board  orders  placards  placed  where  such  diseases  are  prevail- 
ing; also  the  thorough  disinfection  of  the  place  and  apparel  per- 
taining to  patients. 

The  board  registers  no  vital  statistics.  The  mortuary  report 
shows  street,  and  number  of  house;  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
become  matters  of  record  through  the  county  clerk's  records. 
Deaths  are  recorded  at  the  city  clerk's  office,  the  latter  issuing 
burial  permits  only  on  death  certificate  being  filed.  The  board 
makes  no  reports  concerning  mortality  or  records  of  death..  A 
burial  system  recommended  by  the  State  Board  op  Health  for 
the  cause  of  death,  is  in  force,  and  no  burial  may  be  made  with- 
out a  permit  issued  under  supervision  of  the  health  authorities. 
These  regulations  are  thoroughly  complied  with. 

Cases  of  small-pox  and  other  malignant  infectious  ^diseases  are 
required  to  be  reported  to  the  local  board  of  health.  The  follow- 
ing diseases  have  been  epidemic  in  Springfield,  but  the  mortality 
record  can  not  be  obtained.  In  1832,  cholera;  diphtheria  in  1874-75; 
typhoid  fever  in  1881-82;  in  1881-82,  small-pox — 15  deaths;  scarla- 
tina in  1884,  light.  From  the  records  in  the  county  clerk's  office 
the  following  statistics  of  mortality  have  been  compiled: 
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Mortality — Continued. 
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Mortality — Continued. 
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Moytality — Continued. 
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Malarial  diseases  are  mucli  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  while 
zymotic  diseases  prevail  much  more  extensively.  Immigrants  from 
abroad  suffer  from  the  climatic  changes  only  to  a  limited  extent — 
malarial  affections   principally. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses.— The  city  council  appropriates 
about  $1,000  annually  for  use  of  the  board  of  health  for  sanitary 
purposes.  The  appropriation  for  sewerage  last  year  was  $20,000, 
and  was  exceeded  in  the  expenditures  by  $1,035.24.  The  paving 
money  comes  out  of  the  improvement  fund,  and  is  largely  raised 
by  assessments  upon  abutting  property.  The  total  expenditures 
last  year  for  paving  were  $169,278.38,  of  which  amount  individual 
property  owners  contributed  $137,769.14  The  street  cleaning  ap- 
propriation last  year  was  $5,000,  and  the  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  were  $5,638.47.  For  the  erection  of  public  buildings  the 
sum  of  $5,188  was  spent.  The  total  municipal  expenses  during 
the  year  were  about  $75,000. 

Public  Schools. — The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  in 
the  public  schools  is  3,190;  the  average  number  in  attendance, 
2,675.  Pupils  under  8  years  of  age  are  confined  in  the  room,  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  to  the  seat  without  change  froju 
20  to  25  minutes.  The  experience  of  Prof.  P.  P.  Feitshans,  re- 
cently deceased,  is  in  favor  of  a  session  of  four  hours  with  recess. 
In  some  grades  classes  stand  during  recitations,  but  in  all  cases 
the  individual  scholar  stands  while  reciting.  Scholars  study  in 
the  evening  about  one  hour  in  the  ward  schools,  and  usually  about 
two  hours  in  the  high  school. 

The  time  devoted  each  day  to  outdoor  exercise  and  recreation  is 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Holidays  are:  Thanksgiving  day, 
usually  two  days;  Christmas  time,  two  weeks;  spring-time,  one 
week.  School  closes  about  the  12th  of  June  for  three  months. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  compulsory  in  fair  weather.  Competi- 
tion is  a  feature  in  the  course  of  instruction  only  so  far  as  it  ef- 
fects the  scholar's  class  standing,  the  whole  class  partaking  in  the 
competition.  The  sexes  study  and  recite  together.  Moral  and  cor- 
poral punishments  are  inflicted. 

All  pupils  must  be  vaccinated  before  receiving  permission  to 
enter  school.  This  regulation  was  instituted  in  1872  and  is 
rigidly  enforced.  No  cases  of  small-pox  have  occurred  among  the 
scholars  or  teachers  since  vaccinal  protection  was  made  a  condition 
of  admission.  Scholars  from  families  in  which  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  are  prevailing  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school, 
nor  afterwards  without  a  physician's  certificate  that  all  danger  of 
contamination  is  passed.  From  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  absences  of 
pupils  is  due  to  sickness,  as  shown  by  the  parents'  "excuses." 

The  Springfield  High  School. — Is  located  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Madison  streets;  soil,  black  loam  with  a  clay 
substratum;  drainage  is  very  good  now;  built  of  brick  and  stone 
about  25   years    ago,  is    three    stories    and    basement,  with    seven 
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school  rooms  having  281  sittings.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam 
to  a  temperature  of  about  68  °  F.  in  the  rooms  in  winter.  The 
rooms  are  ventilated  by  window  ventilators  during  the  seasons 
when  heat  is  used,  and  is  satisfactory.  The  basement  is  used  for 
water  closet  purposes  and  also  for  the  heating  apparatus  and  for 
fuel.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the  city  water  works  and  from 
wells  in  the  yards,  and  to  appearances  and  taste  is  good,  although 
there  is  a  privy  in  the  yard  in  foul  condition.  The  rooms  are 
quite  well  lighted;  the  average  number  of  square  feet  by  which 
light  enters  each  room  is  about  150.  No  opportunity  for  exercis- 
ing during  inclement  weather  is  afforded;  the  basement  is  unfit 
for  such  purpose  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  occupied. 
In  the  girls'  side  of  the  basement  arrangements  are  made  for  dry- 
ing clothes  that  are  wet.  The  play-grounds  are  about  65x115  feet, 
cinder  bed,  small  shade  trees  but  no  seats;  no  gymnastics  outside; 
some  rooms  have  the  "free  hand  gymnastic  exercise"  once  a  day. 
Janitors  are  appointed  to  look  after  each  building,  taking  care 
of  the  grounds,  flushing  and  cleaning  the  sewers,  removal  of  the 
excreta,  etc.  Andrews'  single  desks  are  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  city  schools  with  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  building,  which  is  situated  in 
the  seventh  ward,  there  are  nine  others.  The  Palmer  school  in 
the  first  ward,  is  situated  on  Madison  street,  between  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  streets.  The  area  of  the  grounds  is  320x157  feet.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  two  stories,  has  nine  rooms  and  430  sittings.- 
The  McClernand  school,  in  the  second  ward,  situated  on  Sixth, 
street  north  of  Enos  avenae;  area  of  grounds  300x160  feet.  Build- 
ing of  brick,  two  stories;  has  8  rooms  and  420  sittings.  The 
Douglas  school,  third  ward,  situated  on  Mason  street,  between 
First  and  Second;  area  of  grounds  350x157  feet.  Building  of  brick, 
two  stories;  has  12  rooms  and  540  sittings.  The  Enos  school  in 
the  third  ward,  corner  of  Calhoun  and  Bond  streets;  area  of 
grounds  400x150  feet;  building  is  of  wood,  has  2  rooms  and  100 
sittings.  The  Edwards  school,  fourth  ward,  corner  of  Edwards  and 
Spring  streets;  area  of  ground,  320x414  feet;  brick,  two  stories; 
has  7  rooms  and  460  sittings.  The  Stuart  school,  fifth  ward,  on 
South  Grand  avenue,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets;  area  of 
.UTounds,  340x320  feet;  brick,  two  stories  high;  8  rooms  and  420 
sittings.  The  Lincoln  school,  sixth  ward,  on  Capitol  avenue,  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets;  area  of  grounds,  240x157 
feet;  brick,  two  stories;  11  rooms  and  480  sittings.  The  Feitshans 
school,  sixth  ward,  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Clay  streets;  area  of 
grounds,  300x300  feet;  wood,  one  story;  2  rooms  and  100  sittings. 
The  Training  school  second  ward,  corner  of  Enos  avenue  and 
Sixth  street;  area  of  ground,  154x160  feet;  two  stories;  5  rooms 
and  125  sittings. 
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Sanitaey  Suevey  of  Streatoe. 

By  C.  D.  CHALF..NT,  M.  D. 

Location  Population  and  Climate. — Streator  is  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  town  in  LaSalle  county,  near  the  center  of  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  county;  latitude  41  deg.  10  min. 
north,  longitude  88  deg.  45  min.  west.  It  lies  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Vermilion  river,  about  20  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  the  Illinois.  Although  not  on  any  through  line,  it 
has  direct  railroad  connection  with  all  the  important  lines  of  the 
State. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1860.  Its  population  in  1870  was 
1,900;^  in  1880,  5,000.  Its  present  population  (1887)  is  10,914,  and 
with  its  immediate  suburbs,  about  15,000.  The  population  under 
5  years  of  age  is  2,117.  Natives  and  foreigners  are  about  equally 
divided,  the  Europeans  numbering  about  5,000.  There  are  5  ne- 
groes and  6  Asiatics.  No  meteorological  observations  have  ever 
been  recorded  in  the  city. 

Topogeaphy. — The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  quite  level. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  low  bluffs  along  the  Vermilion  river, 
there  are  no  hills  or  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  no  marshes  or 
low,  moist  lands.  The  city  healthfulness  may  be  modified  by 
proximity  to  the  river,  which  lies  to.  the  south  and  west.  It  is 
bordered  by  forest  lands  along  the  river  and  by  market  gar- 
dens and  farms  on  all  sides. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  level  and  its  original  conformation  has 
not  been  changed,  but  the  water  courses  have  been  diverted,  cov- 
ered and  modified  to  some  extent.  The  average  elevation  of  the 
city  above  sea  level  is  about  600  feet.  General  surface  slope  is 
southeast.  No  part  of  the  city  is  made  land,  other  than  the  filling 
of  lots  from  cellars  when  new  houses  are  erected. 

The  Vermilion  river  passes  near  the  city.  Its  width  is  from  50 
to  100  feet;  depth,  2  to  3  feet;  medium  velocity.  Sides  of  stream 
are  very  steep  and  in  times  when  amount  of  water  changes  does 
not  expose  much  width  of  shore.  The  exposed  shore  ground  is 
hard.  The  water  is  foul,  caused  by  pumping  from  coal  mines. 
The  bed  of  the  stream  is  not  subject  to  deposits  of  organic  mat- 
ter or  of  silt.  Bottom  of  stream  is  largely  rock,  and  does  not  ex- 
pose shoals  or  flat  places.  There  are  no  natural  or  artificial  falls 
of  water  in  or  near  the  city,  nor  any  canal  or  race.  Surface 
drainage  enters  sewers  and  they  discharge  into  the  river  below 
city.  There  are  no  bodies  of  water  within  or  near  inhabited  por- 
tions of  the  city,  and  no  part  of  the  city  is  subject  to  overflow  or 
saturation  of  soil  in  the  times  of  heavy  rains.  Height  of  water  in 
wells  not  affected  by  it. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  glacial  drift  underlaid  by  the  lower 
coal  measures.  The  underlying  strata  in  order  of  succession  from 
above  downwards  are,  for  first  100  feet: 
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Drift 20  feet 

Soapstone  blue 30  " 

Coal^^o.  V 5   " 

Tire  clay 10    " 

Sandstone 23    " 

Soapstone 17    " 

The  drift  is  clay  interstratified  locally  with  sand  and  gravel. 
The  dip  of  the  strata  is  southeast. 

Malarial  effects  have  been  observed  when  the  surface  soil  was 
disturbed.  There  are  numerous  continuous  fissures  in  the  rock 
and  gravel  streaks  through  which  soil  water  flows.  No  diseases 
are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  soil  or  geological  formation;  nor  has 
the  spread  of  any  epidemic  followed  the  direction  of  the  flow  of 
underground  water. 

Watee  Supply. — The  chief  source  of  water  supply  is  water 
works  supplied  by  springs;  distributed  by  Holly  system  with  stand- 
pipe.  The  immediate  gathering  ground  from  which  the  water  is 
drained  is  not  manured  at  all  with  night  soil  or  other  excrement. 
The  water  is  brought  a  distance  of  four  miles  in  iron  pipes,  the 
capacity  of  the  conduit  being  4,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  water 
is  accumulated  in  reservoir  at  the  works,  holding  8,000,000 
gallons  and  at  the  standpipe  holding  2,000,000  gallons.  It  is 
filtered  through  gravel.  The  works  have  been  but  recently  erected 
and  the  daily  amount  of  water  used  now  is  125,000  gallons,  being 
an  average  of  34  gallons  to  each  inhabitant.  About  5,000,000  gal- 
lons are  in  store  at  all  times  for  use  in  case  of  fires.  The  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  water  is  as  follows: 

Free  ammonia,  0.06  parts  per  million. 
Free  ammonia,  grains  per  U.  S.,  gallon  0.035. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  0.08  parts  per  million. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  grains  per  U.  S.,  gallon  0.0046. 
Nitrogen  of  nitrates,  0.37  parts  per  million. 
Nitrogen  ot  nitrates,  per  U.  S.,  gallon  0.0216. 
Chlorine  of  chlorides,  7,000  parts  per  million. 
Chlorine  of  chlorides,  grains  per  U.  S.,  gallon  0.4083. 
Hardness,  Clarks  scale,  29°. 

The  water  has  never  been  offensive  in  taste  or  odor  at  any  time. 

There  are  112  fire  plugs.  No  artesian  wells.  Three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  depend  upon  wells  and  cisterns  for  their  water; 
character  of  soil  is  clay;  usual  depth  of  wells  to  bottom  is  15  to 
20  feet,  to  surface  of  water,  10  to  15  feet.  The  wells  and  cisterns 
are  not  all  located  so  as  to  be  free  from  cess-pool  or  privy  con- 
tamination, but  are  often  in  close  proximity  and  the  privies  are 
deep,  contents  are  allowed  to  accumulate  and  tight  vaults  are  un- 
known. The  well  water  has  been  occasionally  productive  of  spor- 
adic sickness.     No  diseases  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes. 

There  are  no  public  baths.  Two  public  drinking  fountains  are 
to  be  erected. 

_  Drainage  and  Sewerage. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  690  acres,  about  40  acres  being  closely  built  up.  The 
surface  drainage  is  good,  flowing  into  the  Vermilion  river  and 
Prairie  and  Coal  Run  creeks.  Underground  drains  have  b-ien  con- 
structed to  act  exclusively  as  such.  They  are  placed  at  a  depth 
of  16  feet,  rate  of  fall  one  foot  in  600  feet. 
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There  are  no  swamps,  areas  of  made  land,  or  places  saturated 
with  water  in  or  near  the  town.  A  few  cellars  are  liable  to  intru- 
sion of  soil  water  in  time  of  heavy  rains. 

There  is  no  system  of  sewerage.  There  are  six  outlet  sewers, 
discharging  into  the  Yermilion  river  and  into  Coal  Run  creek; 
diameter  at  mouth  one  foot  eight  inches  to  three  feet  six  inches. 
They  are  constructed  of  brick  or  stone  laid  in  cement;  are  circular 
in  shape  and  are  kept  fairly  clean  by  their  flow.  Artificial  means 
are  not  used.  All  of  the  city  is  drained,  about  one-half  with  these 
sewers. 

Three-fourths  of  the  city  area  is  built  upon.  The  total  length 
of  subsidiary  sewers  discharging  into  outlet  sewers  is  10  miles. 
These  sewers  are  mostly  of  circular  glazed  sewer  tile,  but  three  of 
them  are  egg  shaped.  Surface  drainage  passes  mainly  into  sewers. 
Their  capacity  is  sufiicient  for  six  inches  of  rainfall  in  24  hours. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  the  sewage.  Sewers  are  not  ventil- 
ated and  odors  are    seldom  perceptible   from    the   sewer  openings. 

Steeets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds.— The  general  width  of 
the  roadways  is  50  feet;  of  sidewalks  five  to  14  feet.  The  latter 
are  paved  with  plank,  brick  and  stone.  Streets  do  not  differ  in 
healthf ulness  or  comfort  owing  to  direction.  Streets  are  not  payed. 
Length  of  streets  26  miles.  Character  of  soil,  clay  with  sub-soil 
of  clay  and  sand.  Streets  are  not  unduly  wet  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

Roadways  are  graveled  high  in  center  sloping  down  toward  side- 
walks. Most  of  them  are  tiled,  having  two  inlets  to  each  block. 
The  cleaning  and  watering  of  streets  is  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Shade  trees,  mostly  maple,  are  planted  along  edge  of  sidewalks. 
Gas  does  not  injure  them.  No  observations  as  to  trees  having 
any  direct  effect  upon  public  health.  They  are  cared  for  by  indi- 
viduals. No  portion  of  the  sidewalk  or  roadway  is  laid  down  in 
grass. 

General  width  of  alleys  is  from  16  to  20  feet.  Regulations  for- 
bid the  deposit  of  manure,  ashes  and  garbage  therein,  and  if  so 
deposited,  must  be  removed  by  property  owner  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

There  is  one  public  park  belonging  to  the  city,  706x666  feet.  It 
is  within  the  city  limits,  and  kept  in  good  condition.  It  has  no 
public  fountain  or  urinals,  nor  are  there  areas  for  or  sources  of 
amusement  provided  therein. 

Life  is  endangered  by  lack  of  sufiicient  watchmen  at  railroad 
crossings,  and  a  number  of  accidents  have  occurred  at  said  cross- 
ings during  the  past  five  years.     The  city  has  no  street  railroads. 

Habitations — There  are  about  2,000  dwelling  houses  within  the 
city  limits,  three-fourths  of  them  being  inhabited  by  their  owners. 
The  average  occupancy  is  about  five.  There  are  but  very  few 
tenement  houses  occupied  by  two  or  more  families.  There  are  no 
municipal  regulations  concerning  over-occupancy. 
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About  10  blocks  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  is  denoted  the 
"fire  limits,"  and  in  which  all  buildings  erected  must  be  of  brick, 
stone  or  iron,  with  metal  roof.     This  regulation  is  enforced. 

No  houses  were  condemned  as  unsafe  last  year,  and  none  as 
unfit  for  occupancy  owing  to  sanitary  reasons.  But  few  houses 
liave  connection  with  sewers,  or  have  wells  or  cisterns  in  their 
basements,  and  none  have  privies  therein. 

Nearly  all  dwellings  are  isolated  buildings,  having  clear  space 
all  around  them.  None  of  them  have  special  arrangements  for 
ventilation.  Houses  having  neither  basement  nor  cellar  are  usually 
raised  from  the  ground  sufiiciently  to  allow  of  sub-ventilation. 
The  cellars  and  basements  of  a  few  business  buildings  are  damp 
and  insufficiently  drained.  A  small  proportion  only  of  the  habita- 
tions have  proper  bathing  facilities. 

Cellars  are  not  used  for  storing  fuel,  nor  for  the  deposit  of 
ashes  and  sweepings.  No  diseases  have  occurred  due  to  over- 
crowding or  unfitness  of  dwellings,  or  from  bad  condition  of 
cellars.  The  fuel  used  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  public 
health.     The  ground  under  basement  floors  is  not  cemented. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  observed  from  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping 
and  living  rooms,  nor  from  any  wall-paper  or  dyed  wearing  apparel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  lighted  by  gas;  works  located 
in  the  western  part  of  city;  they  are  not  considered  a  nuisance  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  lime  process  of  purification  is  used,  and 
is  satisfactory.     Refuse  from  the  works  is  thrown  into  the  river. 

Gas  is  furnished  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  thousand  feet.  Quality 
of  gas  not  always  satisfactory.  No  injurious  effects  to  health  have 
been  observed  from  it,  nor  has  any  analysis  of  the  gas  or  test  of 
its  illuminating  power  been  made.  Nearly  all  streets  are  lighted 
with  it;  alleys  are  not.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  dwellings 
are  so  lighted. 

No  precautions  are  taken  to  ascertain  grade;  nor  do  restrictions 
exist  on  the  sale  of  coal  oils,  burning  fluids,  etc.  No  accidents 
have  occurred  from  these  in  the  city  within  past  five  yeais,  nor 
from  explosions  of  gas.  Water-gas  is  not  used,  nor  the  electric 
light. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — Local  ordinances  require  that  alleys, 
privies  and  premises  generally  be  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition 
and  that  all  nuisances  be  removed  at  the  householder's  expense. 
Kitchen  refuse  is  required  to  be  removed  in  covered  vessels,  and 
is  so  removed  by  corporation  employes  at  corporation  expense. 
Nearly  all  garbage  and  refuse  is  taken  out  of  the  city  and  dumped 
in  old  coal  shafts,  daily.  This  is  its  ultimate  disposition,  and  is 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  manner  of  removal  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  not  as  thoroughly  done  as  a  larger  expenditure 
would  secure.  The  cost  to  the  corporation  last  year  was  $1,000. 
•Considerable  garbage  is  burned.  Dead  animals  are  buried  outside 
the  city,  and  this  manner  of  disposal  is  satisfactory. 
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Three-fourtbis  of  tlie  dwellings  liave  cess-pools  on  their  premises 
for  tlie  delivery  of  kitchen  and  laundry  waste-water.  They  are 
porous,  being  nothing  more  than  holes  in  the  ground,  and  are  not 
furnished  with  overflows.  The  flush  tank  is  not  in  use.  In  some 
cases  absorption  drains  (of  tile)  are  in  use.  Cess-pools  are  cleaned 
by  parties  running  garbage  wagon. 

All  premises  have  privies,  about  20  of  them  delivering  into 
sewers,  none  to  cess-pools.  But  few  of  them  are  water  tight. 
They  are  cleaned  on  order  of  the  health  officer.  One  case 
of  supposed  contamination  of  well  by  cess-pool  or  privy  was 
reported,  but  not  fully  investigated.  The  dry  earth  system  is 
but  little  used. 

Maekets  and  Food  Supply. — Markets  are  established  by  cus- 
tom, each  one  regulated  by  its  owner.  There  are  no  public  mar- 
ket places.  There  are  eleven  meat  and  two  fish  markets.  Butter, 
cheese  and  vegetables  are  sold  from  grocery  stories.  They  are  open 
every  day  at  all  hours.  The  buildings  are  private  and  are  not  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  city. 

One  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  city  to  look  after  the  food 
supply,  and  is  paid  $50  per  month  for  his  services.  Such  super- 
vision is  fairly  effective  in  preventing  the  sale  of  unwholesome 
articles. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding^ 
country,  and  as  to  quality  is  fair;  quantity,  sufficient.  Some  meat 
and  fish  were  condemned  last  year  by  the  inspector;  quantity  not 
known.  About  one-third  of  the  fowls  brought  to  the  city  are  sold 
to  consumers  alive. 

All  vegetables  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  fruit  consumed  is  de- 
rived from  the  immediate  vicinity;  quantity,  sufficient;  quality, 
good.  No  vegetables  or  fruits  were  condemned  last  year.  There 
are  no  municipal  regulations  with  regard  to  hucksters  or  peddlers- 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  allowed  to  be  offered  for  sale  with- 
out regard  to  quality.  No  facilities  are  afforded  producers,  such 
as  sheds,  etc.  Producers  may  sell  direct  to  consumers  without 
payment  of  any  tax,  and  most  of  them  so  sell. 

The  milk  supply  is  derived  from  dairies  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Cows  run  on  grass  in  summer,  and  are  fed  on  hay  and  corn 
in  winter. 

No  cases  of  poisoning  or  acute  disease  have  occurred  caused  by 
unwholesome  articles  of  food,  canned  meats,  etc.  The  State  law 
concerniug  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  etc.,  is  not  enforced.  Very 
little  oleomargarine  or  analogous  substance  is  known  to  be  sold 
for  butter. 

Slaughtee  Houses  and  Abattoies. — Animals  for  city  markets  are 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  number  slaughtered 
annually  for  city  consumption  is  about  2,088  beeves,  2,760  hogs, 
912  calves  and  960  sheep.  They  are  usually  driven  to  the  place 
of  slaughter  and  are  inspected  before  and  after  being  slaughtered. 
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Pleiiro-pneumonia,  "lumpy-jaw"  and  hog  cholera  are  diseases  that 
render  the  flesh  injurions  for  food.  Animals  that  die  in  transit 
are  carted  away  from  city  and  buried.  No  statistics  to  be  had  of 
the  number  of  animals  or  quantity  of  meat  condemned  annually. 
The  business  of  slaughtering  is  conducted  in  small  establishmeuts 
beyond  the  city  limits.  They  do  not  drain  into  open  or  covered 
sewers  which  pass  through  the  city.  The  fat  and  tallow  are  rend- 
ered, and  the  blood  and  animal  refuse  is  fed  to  hogs  or  buried. 
Hogs  are  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  meat  of  such  hogs  is  care- 
fully inspected  and  the  public  thus  protected  from  consequent 
danger.  The  rendering  is  usually  done  on  the  day  when  ani- 
mals are  slaughtered.  Meat  is  cooled  by  ice.  Slaughter  houses 
must  be  one  mile  from  city  limits. 

Manufactories  and  Teades. — There  are  no  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments considered  a  nuisance  within  the  city  limits.  Restric- 
tions are  imposed  upon  such  by  local  ordinance.  There  are  none 
that  pollute  the  water  supply,  nor  which  produce  noxious  gases  or 
vapors,  or  diseases  in  workmen.  There  are  no  women  employed 
in  any  factories. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  10,  with  one  hour  for  dinner.  Children 
are  employed  in  some  factories,  notably,  the  bottle  works,  the 
youngest  being  about  10  years  of  age.  Hours  of  work  10.  Their 
employment  does  not  seem  to  affect   their  health. 

The  cubic  air  space  and  ventilation  of  rooms  occupied  by  work 
people  is  generally  satisfactory.  Sometimes  bad  air  in  the  coal 
mines  affect  the  miners,  but  not  often.  The  arrangements  for 
privies  and  water  closets  for  work  people  are  satisfactory. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — There  are  no  hospitals, 
almshouses,  infirmaries  nor  asylums  in  or  near  the  city,  and  no  free 
dispensaries  other  than  a  Ladies'  Aid  society  to  aid  the  poor.  The 
city  does  not  employ  a  physician  for  the  poor.  The  only  ambu- 
lance is  a  patrol  wagon. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  organization  of  the  police  force  con- 
sists of  a  marshal,  an  assistant  and  four  patrolmen  The  assistant 
marshal  acts  as  inspector  of  nuisances.  The  four  patrolmen  are 
on  night  duty. 

There  is  one  temporary  lock-up,  in  which  both  sexes  are  con- 
fined, though  in  separate  apartments;  average  daily  occupancy,  one 
to  two.  The  dimensions  of  single  cells  are  4x7  feet  and  are 
formed  of  iron  bars  opening  into  large,  well  ventilated  rooms. 
Vagrants  are  not  kept  separate  from  prisoners.  "Water  closets  in 
the  building  are  drained  into  server.  Prisoners  are  required  to 
keep  clean. 

There  are  no  jails,  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  in  or 
near  the  city,  and  no  houses  of  prostitution  or  prostitutes  publicly 
known  as  such.  There  are  45  places  in  the  city  at  which  intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  sold.  About  15,000  barrels  of  malt  liquor  are 
consumed  annually,  and  500    to    600    barrels    of    distilled    spirits. 
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There  were  325  cases  of  drunkenness  brought  before  the  police 
courts  last  year.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  regulated  by 
municipal  ordinance. 

FiEE  Establishments.— The  fire  department  is  a  paid  one  to 
the  extent  of  one  dollar  per  hour  per  man  for  actual  service  at 
fires.  .  There  is  no  insurance  patrol;  no  steam  nor  hand  fire  en- 
gines. The  equipment  consists  of  one  hook  and  ladder  truck  and 
one  hose  cart,  at  present.  Water  supply  for  fires  is  from  the 
water  works;  pressure  direct  from  stand-pipe.  Babcock  fire  ex- 
tinguishers are  in  general  use. 

The  annual  expense  of  this  department  is  about  $400.  About 
fifty  persons  are  employed.  Only  two  men  berth  at  the  engine 
house.  The  patrol  wagon  is  used  when  needed  as  an  ambulance 
for  the  department.  City  physicians  give  tlieir  services  to  the 
department  under  contract.  There  was  loss  of  one  life  from  fire 
last  year. 

No  fires  occurred  last  year  owing  to  use  of  dangerous  fluids;  one 
•occurred  from  carlesstiess  resulting  in  burning  a  child  to  death  in 
a  barn;  none  were  from  spontaneous  combustion,  but  there  were 
three  of  incendiary  (jrigin. 

Gun-powder,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite  and  coal  oil  are  required 
to  be  stored  outside  of  city  limits.  No  measures  are  taken  to  in- 
sure complete  inspection  of  illuminating  oils.  The  State  law,  re- 
quiring doors  of  public  buildings  to  open  outwards,  is  complied 
with. 

Cemeteries  and  Burial. — There  are  no  cemeteries  within  the 
city  limits,  but  three  near  by — the  River  wood,  Barnhard's  and  the 
Catholic.     No  record  has  been  kept  of  interments  made. 

It  is  not  thought  that  sub-soil  drainage  from  land  containing 
graves  contaminates  springs,  wells  or  water  courses.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  where  graves  are  dug  is  sand  and  gravel,  and  it  is 
unusually  dry  at  the  depth  the  body  is  placed.  No  vaults  in  use. 
Rapidity  of  decay  five  to  ten  years.  No  nuisance  or  evil  effects 
have  been  observed  from  the  cemeteries. 

Extra  precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to  the  burial  of  people 
■dying  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  There  is  no 
receiving  vault.     Burial  permits  are  now  required. 

Public  Health,  Laws,  Regulatons  and  Sanitary  Officials. — 
The  board  of  health  is  a  special  body  composed  of  10  members, 
two  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  three  miles  from  city  limits.  The  members 
receive  two  dollars  compensation  for  each  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  and  one  dollar  for  each  special  meeting.  Two 
of  the  board  are  physicians.  It  has  an  execative  health  ofiicer, 
selected  by  city  council,  and  one  assistant,  the  latter  being  the 
assistant  city  marshal;  both  of  these  officers  are  clothed  with 
police  powers.     Inspections  are  made  on  complaint  and   otherwise. 
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The  board  meets  once  a  month,  or  ou  call.  It  has  authority 
independent  of  the  city  council  and  police  to  make  and  enforce 
ordinances  at  any  time,  and  has  authority  to  abate  as  well  as  de- 
fine nuisances.  When  house-to-house  insi)ections  are  made,  cogniz- 
ance is  taken  of  defective  house  drainage,  sewerage  and  contamina- 
tion of  water  supply.  Cess-pools,  garbage  and  conditions  of  streets 
are  looked  after  at  all  times. 

In  cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  the  patients 
are  isolated.  The  board  has  power  to  remove  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  to  a  special  hospital.  School  children  are  required  to  be 
vaccinated.  Deaths  are  registered  by  the  board.  Births  and  mar- 
riages become  matters  of  record  only  as  they  are  reported,  to  the 
county  clerk.  The  board  reports  cases  of  mortality  to  the  city 
council,  and  the  same  are  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
city. 

Eegisteation  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  Disease. — While 
the  burial  permit  system  is  established,  occasionally  a  burial  oc- 
curs without  permit.  A  local  system  of  registration  of  causes  of 
death  is  in  force,  and  statistics  have  been  published  in  the  city 
papers. 

All  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox, 
cholera  and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  are  required  to  be  reported  to 
the  local  board.  Small-pox  was  epidemic  in  the  city  in  1882; 
scarlatina  more  or  less  during  the  past  three  years;  diphtheria  in 
1886 — 100  deaths  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Records  of  death  have  been  kept  since  September  9,  1886,  and 
from  that  date  to  .Tune  1,  1887,  are  as  follows: 


Malarial  fever 1 

TjTDlioid  fever 2 

Typhoid-pneumonia 1 

Cerebro-spinal  fever 1 

Briglits  disease 1 

Cerebritis 1 

■Unknown 3 

Diarrhoea 1 

Old  age 3 

Perito  Qitis 1 

Scarlatina 1 

Septicaemia 1 

Paralysis 1 

Diphtheria 35 

Still  born 6 

Phthisis 12 

Disease  of  heart 2 


Croup 6 

Cholera  infantum 6 

Enteritis 4 

Entereo-colitis 2 

Inanition 5 

Measles 1 

Dropsy 4 

Spinal  sclerosis 1 

Chronic  gastritis 1 

Cancer  of  stomach 1 

Epilepsy 1 

Convulsions 6 

Pneumonia 12 

Killed  in  mine 3 

Killed  on  railroad 3 

Disease  of  urinary  organs 3 


The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  under  one  year  is  500; 
from  1  to  5  years,  2,117. 

Malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  are  less  prevalent  than  formerly, 
while  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  are  increasing.  Immigrants  from 
abroad  or  other  parts  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  suffer  very 
much  from  the  climate. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses.— The  total  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  city  last  year  for  sanitary  purposes  was  $1,241.35; 
for  sewerage,  $10,183.53;  for  paving,  street  repairs  and  cleaning, 
removal  of  ashes  and    garbage,    was   139,388.13;    for    public  parks. 
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1129.94;  for  drinking  fountains,  $100;  for  board  of  health,  $300;: 
for  quarantine  purposes,  $100.  Total  municipal  expenses,  about 
$45,000. 

Public  Schools. — The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  is 
1,994,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,650. 

School  opens  at  9  A.  M.,  intermission  of  ]5  minutes  from  10:30 
to  10:45;  noon  recess,  12  to  1:30  P.  M.;  afternoon  intermission,  3 
to  3:15  P.  M.  Pupils  under  8  years  of  age  are  confined  to  the 
room  one  and  one-half  hours,  but  are  allowed  to  pass  out  at  any 
time  on  request.  Scholars  are  confined  to  seats  without  change 
one-half  to  one  hour.  Two  sessions  with  recesses  are  favored. 
Some  classes  sit  while  others  stand  during  recitations.  From  the 
older  pupils  about  two  hours  study  outside  of  school  hours  is  re- 
quired. Pupils  are  required  to  exercise  30  minutes  daily  out 
doors. 

Vacations  are  the  legal  holidays,  one  week  between  fall  and 
winter  terms,  and  one  week  between  winter  and  spring  terms. 
Usual  summer  vacation,  June  to  September.  Competition  for  prizes 
is  not  a  feature  in  the  system  of  instruction.  The  methods  of  cor- 
rection are  suspension  and  occasionally  corporal  punishment. 

Scholars  are  required  to  be  vaccinated  before  being  allowed  to 
enter  school.  This  rule  was  first  instituted  in  1878  and  1879.  No 
cases  of  small-pox  have  occurred  among  scholars  or  teachers  since 
the  above  rule  was  put  in  force.  Children  from  families  in  which 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  are  prevailing  are  prohibited 
from  attending  school. 

Pifty  per  cent,  of  absences  of  pupils  is  due  to  sickness,  as 
shown  by  excuses.  Cases  of  short-sight  are  frequent  among  the 
pupils.  It  is  considered  ■  safe  and  advisable  that  the  sexes  should 
have  identical  school  hours,  sessions  and  lessons. 

There  are  seven  school  buildings  in  the  city;  3  of  them  have  6 
rooms,  each  30x26x12  feet;  2  have  3  rooms,  each  30x26x15  feet; 
1  has  4  rooms,  each  30x26x15  feet;  1  has  2  rooms,  each  30 
x26xl5  feet.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  stoves  and  4 
by  furnaces;  temperature  of  rooms  in  cold  weather  kept  from  68 
to  72  degs.  F.  Some  sickness  is  traceable  to  variations  and  ex- 
tremes in  temperature.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  partly  by  win- 
dows and  by  the  Ruttan  system  of  ventilation. 

Water-closets  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  buildings  and  are  cleaned 
out  or  flushed  into  sewers  frequently.  Basements  are  used  for 
storing  fuel,  and  are  ventilated  separately  from  rest  of  building. 
Water  supply  is  good  and  abundant. 

School  rooms  are  lighted  by  about  150  square  feet  of  window 
surface  each.  Pupils  at  recitations  are  from  5  to  20  feet  distant 
from  blackboards.  No  opportunity  to  exercise  for  pupils  sheltered 
from  cold,  heat  or  wet,  but  they  are  free  at  all  times  from  air 
contaminated  by  privy  or  water-closets.  Opportunity  is  had  for 
drying  clothes  when  wet  on  coming  to  school. 
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The  play-gronuds  are  ample,  but  none  of  the  schools  have 
gymnastic  apparatus.  City  health  officers  look  after  the  care  of 
the  grounds,  Hushing  and  cleaning  of  sewers.  The  desks  in  use 
arc  of  an  approved  pattern,  double  desk  and  seat,  and  give  satis- 
faction. 


Sanitaey  Survey  of  Tuscola. 


Bt  James  L.  Reat,  M.  D. 


Prefacing  his  survey  of  the  town  of  Tuscola  Dr.  Reat  furnishes 
the  following  topographic  and  economic  notes  concerning  Douglas 
county,  of  which  Tuscola  is  the  county  seat.  Douglas  county  is 
in  tlie  east  center  of  the  State  and  its  eastern  boundary  line  is 
within  25  miles  of  the  Indiana  State  line — Edgar  county  inter- 
vening. Douglas  county  has  an  area,  as  actually  computed  from 
the  field  notes  of  the  government  survey,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (265,497)  acres,  or 
414.8  square  miles,  which  is  comprised  iji  four  hundred  and  eight 
(408)  sections  of  land  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  many  of 
them  being  fractional.  The  largest  section  contains  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  (1,142)  acres,  being  section  6,  T.  15, 
El.  7  east,  and  is  one  of  a  tier  of  similar  sections  extending  east 
and  west  along  the  north  end  of  the  county.  The  section  of  least 
area  in  the  county  is  No.  7  in  the  fractional  range  11,  and  con- 
tains only  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  acres.  The  principal 
rivers,  so-called,  of  Douglas  county  are  the  Kaskaskia,  locally 
called  the  "Okaw,"  and  the  Embarras.  The  Okaw  rises  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Champaign  (the  adjoining  county  on  the  north), 
flows  into  Douglas  in  east  part  of  range  7,  and,  parting  off  about 
one-sixth  of  the  county  to  the  west,  leaves  Douglas  and  enters 
Coles  county  in  the  west  part  of  range  8.  This  stream  flows 
through  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Moultrie,  Shelby  and  Fayette 
(where  it  constitutes  a  stream  of  some  importance  and  beauty) 
and  on  through  Clinton,  St.  Clair  and  Randolph,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  In  Douglas  county  the  Okaw  is,  upon  an 
average,  six  rods  wide,  generally  sluggish,  and  in  times  of  drouth, 
in  places,  it  almost  wholly  disappears,  so  much  so,  that  a  traveler 
might  cross  it  without  noticing  a  river  bed.  The  principal  con- 
fluent of  the  Okaw  in  Douglas  county  is  known  as  Lake  Fork, 
which  rises  in  Piatt  county,  and,  flowing  southeasterly  drops  into 
the  Okaw  in  T.  15,  R.  7  east.  It  is  of  the  same  general  character- 
istics as  the  Okaw.  The  general  direction  of  the  Okaw  here  is 
south,  that  of  Lake  Fork,  its  principal  feeder,  southeasterly. 

The  Embarras  river  also  rises  in  Champaign  county  and  flows 
south  and  southeasterly  in  Douglas   county,  and    thence  in  a  gen- 
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erally  southeasterly  direction  into  the  Wabash  river  in  Lawrence 
county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  The  principal  confluent 
of  the  Embarras  in  this  county  is  called  Brushy  Fork,  which 
rises  in  the  north  part  of  Edgar  county  and  flows  southwesterly 
in  Douglas  county,  getting  into  the  Embarras  in  T.  15  N.,  R.  10 
E.  of  3d  P.  M.  These  streams  lie  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Douglas, 
and  their  general  course  is  southeast  in  this  region.  An  impor- 
tant feeder  of  the  Embarras  is  known  as  Scattering  Fork,  aptly 
named,  as  its  exact  place  of  rising  can  not  be  designated  with  ac- 
curacy. It  takes  the  drainage,  under  favorable  artificial  assistance^ 
of  a  large  part  of  the  west  center  of  the  county — indeed  it  essen- 
tially drains  two  entire  townships  lying  northwesterly  and  south- 
westerly of  the  main  channel  of  Scattering  Fork.  This  stream 
really  flows  northeasterly  at  its  coDfluence  with  the  Embarras, 
which  is  in  section  14,  T.  15  N.,  E.  9  E.  It  has  a  channel,  so- 
called,  here  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  width  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  depth,  and  in  times  of  high  water  it  actually  (be- 
ing overcharged)  flows  backward  until  the  Embarras  begins  to  go 
down  aeain;  then  Scattering  Fork  resumes  its  downward  channel, 
having  backed  up  until  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  by  actual  meas- 
urement, made  by  Capt.  O.  P.  Hunt,  is  attained.  The  greater  part 
of  the  waters  of  Scattering  Fork  are  collected,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  twenty  different  directions  at  a  place  known  as  the 
"Pool,"  which  was,  twenty  years  ago,  quite  a  lake,  but  is  now 
filled  up  with  silt,  debris  and  sediment,  because  of  the  fact  that 
here  the  reverse  current  of  Scattering  Fork,  during  high  water, 
is  met  by  the  onward  flow  from  the  twenty  smaller  currents, 
forming  eddy-water. 

The  proportion  of  timber  land  to  prairie  in  this  county,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  H,  C.  Niles,  a  practical  surveyor,  of 
Tuscola,  is  as  one  to  eight.  The  prairie  is  quite  rich,  but  level. 
Brushy  Fork,  Scattering  Fork,  Lake  Fork  and  Dry  Fork  are, 
essentially,  a  series  of  sloughs,  which,  in  wet  weather,  permit  their 
waters  to  inundate  large  tracts  of  arable  land,  causing  heavy  econ- 
omic loss  and  increasing  the  dangers  from  zymotic  forms  of 
disease.  Great  efforts  are  now  being  made,  by  artificial  means, 
to  concentrate  the  waters  rapidly  into  channels.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  county  there  has  been  cut,  by  a  steam  dredging 
machine,  in  what  is  known  as  Dry  Fork,  a  ditch  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  depth  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
width  at  top  and  ten  feet  at  the  bottom,  greatest  capacity,  with 
about  thirty-eight  miles  of  laterals,  which  furnish  outlet  for  16,000 
acres  of  land.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  main  ditch  is  $30,000. 
Lake  Fork  and  other  sloughs  and  streams,  are  being  deepened  in 
a  similar  manner.  Our  people  have  become  convinced  that  thorough 
drainage  will  improve  the  health  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  are  demonstrating  their  theory  by  their 
practice.  Artificial  drainage  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years, 
and  more  especially,  in  the  last  eight  or  ten,  under  recent  laws. 
The  county  has  fifteen  drainage  districts  organized,  covering  about 
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one  liuiulred  and  ten  (110)  sections  of  land,  and  costing  about 
$70,000,  the  benefits  of  which  seem  to  be  well  appreciated  by  land 
owners,  more  especially,  however,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  ex- 
pense has  been  met.  The  grade  or  fall  of  territory  surface  along 
the  depressions  where  drainage  is  usually  sought,  will  average  four 
feet  to  the  mile,  and,  in  fact,  is  just  about  the  fall  found  in  the 
course  of  naturally  formed  prairie  drains,  such  as  are  called  sloughs. 

There  are  a  few  good  natural  fountains  of  water  in  the  county. 
The  "Brian"  spring,  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Tuscola,  supply- 
ing a  well- stocked,  artificial  fish  pond,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
five  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  "Patterson"  spring,  five 
miles  to  the  east,  with  twice  the  capacity  of  the  "Brian,"  and 
"Hackett's"  spring,  three  miles  east  of  the  county  seat,  though 
not  so  strong  a  vein,  is  rather  more  palatable.  A  qualitative 
analyses  of  these  waters  give  the  following  as  their  chief  con- 
stituents— the  main  difference  is  in  the  "Brian"  spring  contain- 
ing sulphur:  Bi-carbonate  of  calcium,  bi-carbonate  of  magnesium, 
bi-carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride 
of  potassium,  silica  and  a  little  organic  matter.  It  will  be  seen 
that  from  their  chemical  composition  these  springs  furnish  peculiarly 
good  drinking  water,  free  from  deleterious  compounds  and  possessed 
of  a  sufiicient  degree  of  hardness  to  render  it  palatable,  free  from 
the  dangers  which  it  is  known  accompany  the  constant  use  of  too- 
soft  drinking  water.  Being  very  mildly  alkaline,  aperient  and 
chaly  beate,  the  waters  of  these  springs  possess  medicinal  virtues. 
In  order  to  supply  their  stock,  our  prairie  farmers  are  now  boring- 
down  into  the  earth  until  they  reach  inexhaustable  supplies  of 
water.  These  bored  wells  vary  in  depth  from  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  These  subterranean  fountains  appear 
to  exist  upon  the  principal  of  the  syphon,  the  supply  not  depend- 
ing upon  the  depth — some  of  the  deepest  borings  in  the  country 
having  failed  to  secure  good  supplies  of  water,  while  some  of  the 
shallow  ones  have  afforded  an  abundance  of  palatable  soft  water. 
The  average  depth  of  twelve  of  these  bored  wells,  in  this  vicinity, 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet.  A  wind-pump  brings  up  the 
water,  and  it  is  poured  into  immense  tanks  for  the  hundreds  of 
cattle  grazed  on  these  rich  pastures.  These  wells  are  cased  with 
gas-pipe  down  to  the  solid  rock — a  distance  of  sixty  to  eighty  feet. 

The  soil  of  Douglas  county  is  a  rich  prairie  loam,  underlying 
which  is  a  clay,  lately  found  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
tile,  for  which  the  first  five  feet  of  surface  ground  is  used,  re- 
jecting or  throwing  back  the  first  six  inches.  There  are  eleven 
tile  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  county  and  three  brick 
kilns  in  active  operation.  One  firm  in  Tuscola  employs  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  and  manufactures  600,000  to  1,000,000  brick  annually. 
The  tile  made  from  this  prairie  soil  have  proven  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  brick  are  now  coming  into  general  use  and  will 
doubtless  stand  the  test  that  they  are  now  being  subjected  to — 
that  of  sidewalks  and  streets  pavements — where  they  are  permanently 
superceding  wooden  structure  on  economic  grounds  alone. 
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The  State  geologist,  years  ago,  gave  as  his  opinion,  that  coal 
might  be  found  under  Douglas  county  at  a  depth  of  about  600 
feet.  In  a  communication  to  Tuscola  in  1885,  however,  he  seemed 
to  think  that  there  should  be  coal  under  the  county  nearer  the 
surface  than  at  Decatur  or  Mattoon,  that  on  the  Indiana  State 
line,  being  found  50  to  60  feet  above  that  at  Decatur,  which  is  No. 
5.  He  suggested  that  a  boring  of  600  feet  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion, proving  that  coal  underlies  the  whole  of  Douglas,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  counties,  and  that  in  boring  for  artesian  water, 
we  should  go  at  least  3,000  feet.  In  pursuance  of  the  encourage- 
ment had  from  various  sources,  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Tuscola, 
backed  by  liberal  contributions,  instituted  a  search  for  coal  in  the 
town  in  April,  1885,  but  in  August,  the  same  year,  the  boring  was 
abandoned,  after  having  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  779  feet.  No 
coal  being  discovered,  nor  any  encouragement  therefor,  the  field 
of  operation  was  removed  about  one-half  mile  south,  and  the  same 
experience  had;  here  a  depth  of  932  feet  was  reached,  all  at  an 
expense  of  $2,600.  The  last  boring  was  tubed  with  gas  pipes 
from  the  surface  to  the  solid  rock — about  60  feet — and  from  the 
bottom  there  flows  out  the  top  a  stream  of  water,  rich  in  chlorides 
and  carbonates.  An  incomplete  qualitative  analysis  shows  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  sulphate  of  calcium,  silica,  etc.  Appended  are  the  sec- 
tions of  these  borings; 
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Second  Bobixg  on  the  VonSaukin  Farm,  Half  Mile  South  of  Above 
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Tuscola,  the'  sliire  town  of  Douglas  county,  is  located  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Indianapolis,  Decatur  and 
Western  railroads  and  the  intersection  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of 
the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  railroad.  The  city  is  640  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  tide  water,  in  longitude  10  deg.  15 
min.  west  from  Washington  and  in  latitude  40  deg.  north.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1859  and  has  a  population  of  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, half  of  one  per  cent,  being  European  and  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  African  descent.  The  business  portion  of  the  place, 
the  court  house  and  two  of  the  seven  churches  are  built  of  brick. 
In  former  years,  at  different  times,  the  fire  fiend  has  destroyed 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Recently  there  has  been 
erected  a  city  hall,  engine  room  and  calaboose  combined.  The 
first  floor  front  room  has  a  length  of  thirty  feet  and  width  of 
nineteen  feet,  twelve  feet  ceiling,  and  contains  two  one-hundred 
gallon  chemical  engines,  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets.  The  rear 
room  contains  a  fire-proof  calaboose  twenty-six  feet  long,  twenty- 
three  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  two  iron  cells  each  six 
feet  eight  inches  by  six  feet  six  inches  in  size  and  seven  feet 
high.  The  second  story  is  reached  from  the  engine  floor  below 
by  a  broad  stairway.  The  hall  is  fifty-seven  feet  ten  inches  in 
length  by  twenty-four  feet  in  width  and  fourteen  feet  high.  The 
building  is  brick,  resting  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  total  cost 
was  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  ($4,211).  A 
fire  establishment  consists  of  two  companies  of  twenty  men  each. 
The  loss  by  fire  during  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  (12,500).  The  fire  limits  are  established  by  ordi- 
nance. No  wooden  buildings  are  permitted  to  be  erected  within 
these  limits. 

Public  Schools. — The  public   school   building  is  a  large  three- 
story  brick,  containing    eleven    rooms,  one    oflice  and  a  basement. 
It  was  built  and    furnished    at  a  cost  of  $45,000  in  the  year  1871. 
Its  walls  rest  securely  on  a  solid  concrete  foundation  and  in  every 
B.  H.— 10a 
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particular  the  entire  structure  is  well  preserved.  The  heating  is 
by  the  Rnttan  hot  air  furnace  and  so  satisfactory  that  even  in 
the  coldest  weather  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  adjourn  school. 
There  are  foul  air  ducts  at  the  base  of  each  room  for  ventilation 
besides  windows  and  doors,  but  the  ventilation  has  never  proven 
entirely  satisfactory.  There  are  four  primary,  two  intermediate, 
two  grammar  and  two  high  school  rooms,  the  audience  room  and 
the  assistant's  room.  Prof.  A.  O.  Reubelt,  A.  M.,  the  efficient 
principal,  and  an  experienced  educator,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  (in 
which  the  writer  concurs)  that  the  location  of  the  high  school 
room  on  the  third  floor  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Many  of  our 
young  ladies  are  compelled  to  quit  school  before  graduation,  because 
they  can  not  climb  so  many  stairs. .  I  can  not  see  that  a  public 
school  building  has  any  more  need  of  a  third  story  than  a  wagon 
has  need  of  a  fifth  wheel.  Unless  we  wish  to  destroy  the  health 
of  our  daughters  we  must  change  the  high  school  room  from  the 
third  to  the  first  floor.  The  present  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  446. 

Average  monthly  attendance 414 

"     -^  daily  "  409 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment 92 

"  '•  monthly         "        98^ 

Number  pupils  eight  years  of  age  and  over 335 

"  "  "  ''   under Ill 

In  the  primary  school  the  length  of  session  averages  two  and 
one-half  hours.  In  the  other  departments  the  average  is  three 
hours,  and  the  number  of  sessions  per  day,  two.  A  recess  of  five 
minutes  is  given  in  the  middle  of  each  session.  As  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  home  study,  all  pupils  are  required  to  study  at  home. 
The  sexes  study  together  and  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to 
mixed  schools.  There  is  but  one  grade  in  each  room  beneath  the 
high  school,  the  first  primary  excepted,  which  has  two  and  some- 
times three.  By  this  arrangement  the  teacher  has  ample  time  for 
individual  instruction  and  is  not  compelled  to  watch  one  class 
while  attempting  to  hear  another  recite.  Tardiness  has  been  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  the  schools.  The  greatest  evil  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  is  absence — unneccessary  absence.  There  are 
but  few  cases  of  truancy — as  a  rule  pupils  stay  out  of  school  with 
the  permission  of  their  parents,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  such  permission  is  too  easily  granted.  On  cloudy  days  the 
various  rooms  are  too  dark  for  pupils  to  study  the  printed  page. 
When  very  dark  the  regular  programs  are  suspended  and  the 
teachers  are  expected  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  entertaining 
their  pupils.  There  are  cases  of  myopia  in  the  school,  but  as  the 
windows  are  numerous  and  large,  poor  light  is  perhaps  no  more 
fruitful  cause  than  the  supposed  panacea  for  the  evil,  viz.:  the 
use  of  imperfectly  fabricated  glasses,  inaccurately  ground,  with 
different  shades  and  forms  and  focus,  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  individual  pupil.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  compulsory. 
The  play-grounds  are  large  and  pleasant,  with  abundant  shade. 
Good  water  closets,  properly  screened,  are  located  at  a  distance  of 
150  feet  from  the  building  and  well.  The  water  is  good,  cool  and 
abundant. 
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The  court  house,  a  three  story  brick,  finished  in  1886,  has  never 
proven  entirely  satisfactory,  sanitary  science,  economy  and  the  laws 
of  accoustics  having  been  apparently  ignored  in  its  construction. 
The  heating  by  furnace  had  to  be  abandoned  at  once  and  stoves 
substituted.  The  jail,  located  in  the  basement,,  consists  of  a 
vaulted  room  of  brick  and  stone,  dark  damp  and  insecure.  There 
are  six  cells,  large  enough  for  one  person  to  lie  down  in,  without 
any  direct  communication  with  the  air  or  light.  The  jailor's  family 
occupies  the  north  side  of  the  basement,  where  the  rooms  have 
poor  ventilation  and  are  devoid  of  sunlight.  The  alms  house,, 
located  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  town,  is  a  substantial,, 
two  story  building,  with  a  necessary  complement  of  out-houses, 
etc.,  all  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are  thirteen  inmates,  three 
of  them  orphan  children.  The  manager  of  the  county  farm,  also 
keeper  of  the  paupers,  Mr.  John  T.  Lewis,  after  an  experience  of 
six  years,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  two-thirds  of  the  inmates 
are  there  from  the  cause  of  intemperance. 

Water  Supply.—  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  exclusively  by 
wells  and  cisterns;  probably  less  than  10  percent  is  furnished  by 
the  latter  method.  The  usual  depth  of  the  dug  wells  is  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  furnishing,  as  a  rule,  clear,  cool,  potable 
water.  They  are  not  infrequently  located  in  such  close  proximity^ 
to  cess-pools  or  privies,  or  both,  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  of  con^ 
tamination,  though  no  positive  proof  has  yet  been  advanced.  The 
possible  danger  has  been  pointed  out,  and,  boring  wells  from  the 
top  of  the  ground,  then  casing  from  the  surface  to  the  solid  rock 
with  gas  pipe,  is  now  being  adopted. 

Public  Health. — A  board  of  health  consisting  of  three  physi- 
cians whose  duties  in  part  were  to  do  all  acts  and  make  all  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  suppression 
of  disease,  was  discontinued  by  the  present  municipal  authorities, 
elected  to  ofiice  in  April,  1887.  Since  that  time  no  organized  effort 
nor  concert  of  action  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  investigations 
for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  the  public  health  has  been 
made. 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds.— The  breadth  of  the 
streets  is  60  feet,  except  a  broad  railway  avenue  300  feet  wide. 
The  alleys  are  16  feet  wide.  The  sidewalks  in  the  business  part 
of  town  are  12  feet;  throughout  the  residence  part  of  town  five 
and  one-third  feet.  The  materials  used  for  sidewalks  are  pine 
lumber  and  brick.  The  streets  are  graded  from  the  center  to  a 
ditch  on  each  side,  but  not  paved,  and  in  the  spring  or  rainy  sea- 
son, they  are  very  wet,  although  each  year  the  drainage  improves 
the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  highways  throughout  the 
county.  There  are  numerous  shade  trees  growing  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  walks,  and  many  of  the  property  owners  have  ex- 
hibited a  commendable  zeal  in  embellishing  their  grounds  with 
fruit-bearing  trees,  and  their  lawns  with  those  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  city  has  three  small  parks  shaded  by  indigenous 
trees. 
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City  Drainage. — The  plan  of  drainage  is  to  put  down  one  main, 
10-incli  tile,  six  feet  deep,  one  mile  each  year,  north  and  south, 
the  fall  being  to  the  south,  and  smaller  tile  east  and  west  on  in- 
tersecting streets.  Into  these  main  or  the  intersecting  tiling, 
privies,  barns,  cess-pools,  cisterns,  cellars,  dwelling  lots,  alleys,  gar- 
dens, lawns  and  restaurants,  hotels  and  public  buildings  are   drained. 

Police  and  Peisons. — The  police  force  consists  of  a  marshal 
and  policemen.  There  are  no  licensed  saloons  where  intoxicating  drinks 
are  sold.  The  number  of  persons  brought  before  the  police  court 
for  drunkenness  within  the  past  year  was  fifteen.  Storage  of  gmn  powder, 
nitro-glycerine  and  dynamate  is  prohibited  by  municipal  law. 

Habitations. — Seven-eights  of  the  dwelling  houses  have  sufficient 
yards  or  clear  space  around  them.  Three-fourths  are  inhabited 
by  their  owners.  The  average  occupancy  is  four  and  three-fourths. 
None  are  known  to  be  over-tenanted.  As  a  general  rule,  houses 
that  have  neither  basements  nor  cellars  are  properly  raised  and 
suitably  arranged  for  sub-ventilation;  a  few  of  the  old  buildings 
are  too  near  the  ground,  however.  Over-crowding  or  unfitness  of 
habitation  has  never  been  known  positively  to  have  formed  a  nidus 
of  disease,  but  such  unsanitary  environments  have  contributed 
their  deleterious  influences  in  intensifying  septic  poisons.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  have  cellars,  and  a  less  number  have  bath- 
rooms; none  have  cisterns,  springs,  wells  or  water-closets  in  base- 
ments. Cellars  are  cemented  and  tiled  and  not  considered  un- 
healthy if  kept  clean  and  have  sufficient  ventilation. 

Slaughter  Houses. — Animals  for  the  city  markets  are  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  farms,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  driven  into  town 
and  kept  on  hand  for  several  days  before  being  killed.  One  firm 
ships  fifteen  thousand  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  (in  good 
condition)  to  other  markets  annually.  Of  the  seven  hundred  hogs, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  beeves  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep 
slaughtered  annually,  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  are  packed;  all 
the  other  meats,  including  a  large  amount  shipped  in,  are  disposed 
of  for  home  consumption.  There  is  no  system  of  inspection  of 
animals  before  or  after  slaughtering.  Slaughter  houses  are  located 
at  a  reasonable  good  sanitary  distance  from  the  city.  They  are 
not  considered  nuisances;  they  are  held  as  private  property  and 
are  tiled  and  drained  into  open  ditches  which  flow  into  Scattering 
Fork.  Lard  and  tallow  are  sold  in  the  markets  or  shipped.  The  render- 
.  ing  is  promptly  done,  the  blood  and  refuse  matter  being  used  as  fer- 
tilizers. The  local  butchers  here  have  large  ice  houses,  holding  tons 
of  ice  each.  The  supply  of  fresh  meats  is  in  all  respects  good.  Some 
of  the  greatest  shipping  interests  from  this  point  are  1,500  tons  of 
broom  corn,  1,800  tons  of  bailed  hay,  20,000  head  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep,  two  hundred  tons  of  poultry — live  and  dressed— 25,000  dozen 
of  eggs,  and  ten  tons  of  butter,  all  in  good  shape,  as  a  rule. 
Among  the  manufactured  articles  produced  here  are  cigars. 

Cemeteries. — There  is  one  cemetery  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
city.  It  is  thoroughly  tiled  and  is  not  thought  to  contaminate  wells 
or  the  open  ditches  leading  into  the  larger  water  courses.  Graves  are 
dug  four  feet  deep,  and,  since  the  grounds  have  been  so  thoroughly 
tiled,  they  are  generally  dry.  The  soil  is  loamy.  There  are  no  re- 
ceiving vaults,  and  burial  permits  are  not  required. 
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Sanitaey  Survey  op  Urbana. 

By  T.  R.  Leal,  Sanitary   Inspector. 

Location,  Population  and  Climate. — Urbana,  the  county  seat 
of  McDonougli  county,  is  situated  in  latitude  4  deg.,  6  min,,  29 
sec,  north,  and  longitude  11  deg.,  10  min.,  37  sec,  west  from 
Washington,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  railroads.  It  was  founded 
in  1833,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1855. 

Its  population  in  1880  was  3,511,  and  its  present  estimated  popu- 
lation is  3,250,  of  which  number  386  are  under  5  years  of  age. 
The  natives  number  2,925  and  foreigners  325;  Europeans  323; 
Asiatics  2;  Negroes  number  30.  No  meteorological  observations 
have  been  recorded. 

Topography.— The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  rolling  prairie. 
There  are  no  considerable  hills  or  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  but 
little  low  land  or  marshes,  the  latter  only  in  time  of  high  water. 
The  altitude  above  sea  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  valley  or 
ravine  near  by  is  695  feet,  its  trend  is  southeast.  A  large  grove 
of  2,200  acres  lies  east  and  northeast  of  the  city.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  west  and  south,  hence  the  miasma  from  the  woods  is 
not  driven  into  but  away  from  the  city.  The  city  is  bordered  on 
the  west,  northwest,  south  and  southeast  by  farms  and  gardens 
and  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  forests. 

Its  site  is  rolling  and  the  original  conformation  has  not  been 
changed.  Only  about  300  yards  of  original  water  courses  have 
been  modified.  The  elevations  above  sea  level  of  the  highest, 
lowest  and  average  levels  of  the  town  are  720,  695  and  710  feet 
respectively.  The  general  surface  slope  of  the  city  is  to  the  north. 
There  is  no  "made  land"  other  than  railroad  grades  in  the  city. 
The  character  of  the  ground  before  filling  was  low  and  wet.  It 
was  thoroughly  drained  before  grades  were  built,  but  it  is  subject 
to  back  water  from  a  creek.  This  land  is  filled  with  earth  and 
cinders  to  a  depth  of  six  feet.  Some  railroad  buildings  are  upon 
this  land. 

The  streams  of  water  passing  through  or  near  the  city  are  the 
West  Branch  of  Saline  Fork  and  Boone  Branch,  the  average 
widths  of  each  being  20  and  15  feet,  respectively,  and  depth  3 
and  2  feet.  Current  fairly  rapid.  Sides  of  streams  are  sloping 
and  in  times  of  high  water  cover  shore  ground  in  many  places  for 
150  feet  on  either  side.  The  exposed  shore  ground  is  mostly  hard. 
Their  water  is  usually  clean,  but  when  flush  it  is  fouled  with 
earth  and  vegetable  matter.  The  beds  of  the  strenms  are  subject 
to  deposits  of  silt  and  sand.  There  are  no  shoals  or  flats  in  them 
laid  bare  at  auy  time.  There  is  an  artificial  lake  in  the  north  part 
of  the  city  which  covers  15  acres.  The  water  falls  over  a  dam 
4|  feet  high.  The  stream  above  the  fall  is  fairly  rapid.  Surface 
drainage  and  sewage  from  the  hotel,  jail  and  University  of  Illi- 
nois enter  these  streams.  The  bodies  of  water  within  or  near  the 
city   are   the   Saline   Fork   and    Crystal   Lake,   covering   about    20 . 
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acres  each.  At  no  time  does  their  water  become  stagnant,  nor 
emit  perceptible  odors.  The  creeks  named  overflow  annually  in 
January,  March,  July  and  October,  with  no  obvious  effect  upon 
public  health.  Such  overflows  and  consequent  saturation  has  the 
effect  of  raising  wells  in  the  vicinity  several  feet. 

The  site  of  the  city  and  vicinity  belong  to  the  drift  formation. 
Surface  rocks  are  Lake  Superior  boulders.  The  underlying  strata, 
in  order  of  succession  from  above  downward,  are  black  mould  18 
inches  to  5  feet,  yellow  clay  subsoil,  blue  clay  25  feet,  reddish 
clay  20  feet,  peat  6  feet,  gravel  10  feet,  soapstone  20  feet,  blue 
slate  25  feet,  clay  slate  19  feet,  coal  6  feet.  Their  relative  per- 
meability by  water  is  in  the  following  order:  Sand,  humus,  yel- 
low clay,  blue  clay.  The  direction  of  the  dip  is  north  at  an  angle 
of  from  10  deg.  to  15  deg.  The  surface  soil  is  a  black  friable 
mould.  No  malarial  effects  have  been  observed  on  disturbing  sur- 
face soil  since  the  prairie  sod  has  been  destroyed.  There  are 
some  continuous  fissures  in  the  gravel  and  sand  through  which 
soil  water  may  flow.  No  diseases  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
soil  or  geological  formation,  nor  has  the  spread  of  any  epidemic 
followed  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  underground  water. 

Watee  Supply. — The  sources  of  water  supply  are  wells  and 
cisterns.  Water  for  the  public  water- works  is  derived  from  a 
huge  well  130  feet  deep,  one  mile  distant  from  the  city,  and  be- 
tween Urbana  and  Champaign,  both  places  being  supplied  from 
the  same  works.  The  water  from  these  works  is  distributed 
through  pipes  10  inches  in  diameter  and  is  drawn  direct  from 
them,  no  settling  reservoir  being  used.  Capacity  of  stand  pipe, 
200,000  gallons.  During  the  past  year  the  maximum  daily  amount 
of  water  used  was  177,815  gallons,  the  minimum  42,638,  and  aver- 
age 135,177,  making  an  average  daily  supply  of  20  gallons  to  each 
inhabitant.  In  case  of  fire  there  is  always  on  hand  about  200,000 
gallons  of  water. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  water-works 
gives  the  following  result: 

Parts  per  100,000. 

Total  hardness  represented  by  calcium  carbonate 3.5367 

Permanent  hardness  represented  by  calcium  carbonate 0.9400 

Temporary  hardness  represented  by  calcium  carbonate 1 .5967 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  mineral  matter 0.113 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  organic  matter 0.038 

Nitrogen  in  saline  ammonia 0.148 

T^itrogen  in  albuminoid  matter 0.0388 

Total  residue  by  evaporation 36.1 

Chlorine .' 1 .  136 

The  water  supply  from  the  water-works  has  never  been  offen- 
sive in  taste  or  odor,  but  that  of  some  wells  is.  The  city  has  ten 
public  fountains  and  thirty-five  plugs.  Some  artesian  well  water 
is  used,  such  wells  being  usually  150  feet  deep.  Character  of 
water  soft.  No  chance  except  at  mouth  of  wells  for  organic  con- 
tamination reaching   the  strata  by  which  such  wells  are    supplied. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  water  for  family  use  is  derived  from  cisterns 
and  wells.  Depth  of  wells  to  bottom  from  20  to  40  feet,  to  sur- 
face of  water  4    to  18   feet.     Wells   and  cisterns  are  so  located  as 
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latter  are  often  cleaned  and  removed  and  kitchen  and  lanndry 
slops  carried  far  from  the  location  of  well  and  cisterns. 

A  few  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria  have  been  traced  to 
wells.  In  nearly  all  the  wells  is  found  chlorine,  and  in  a  few 
mineral  and  vegetable  matters.  There  are  no  public  baths.  There 
are  are  ten  public  drinking  fountains  in  use  constantly;  daily 
capacity,  10,000  gallons. 

Drainage  and  SEWEEArxE. — The  area  included  within  the  city 
limits  is  800  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  is  closely  built  up.  The 
character  and  sufficiency  of  the  surface  drainage  is  fair.  Under- 
ground drains  to  act  exclusively  as  such  have  been  constructed 
for  about  one-half  of  the  city.  Th.ey  are  placed  at  a  depth  of  8 
feet  with  a  fall  of  4  to  5  inches  to  the  rod.  There  is  a  swamp  of 
about  one  acre  in  the  town  and  one  of  four  acres  northeast  of  the 
limits,  Cellars  in  part  of  city  are  liable  to  overflow  in  cases  of 
heavy  rains,  and  to  intrusion  of  soil  water. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  sewerage.  There  are  six  outlet 
sewers  discharging  into  Boone  branch  and  the  east  branch  of 
Saline  Fork.  Their  diameters  at  the  mouth  are  from  6  to  25 
inches;  they  are  constructed  of  tile  clay  and  glazed  tile,  but  not 
tightly  cemented.  They  are  round  and  are  kept  fairly  clean  by 
flow,  no  artificial  means  being  used.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of 
the  city  is  not  sewered,  and  it  is  all  built  upon.  Total  length  of 
sewers  about  14,000  feet.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  drainage 
passes  into  them.  Their  capacity  is  sufficient  in  heavy  storms, 
with  some  exceptions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  sewage. 
Sewers  are  ventilated  by  open  gratings.  There  are  no  municipal 
regulations  concerning  the  drains  connecting  houses  and  sewers, 
and  no  trap  is  required  in  the  course  of  the  connecting  drain,  nor 
is  it  compulsory  that  house  drainage  be  conveyed  to  sewers.  Odors 
are  slightly  perceptible  at  sewer  openings  and  outlets. 

Streets  Alleys  and  Public  Grounds. — The  general  width  of 
the  roadways  is  60  feet;  of  sidewalks,  four  and  one-half  feet.  The 
latter  are  paved  with  wood,  brick  and  gravel.  Streets  do  not  differ 
in  healthfulness  or  comfort  owing  to  direction.  Total  length  of 
paved  streets,  one-fourth  mile;  material,  wood.  Length  of  streets 
"unpaved,  twenty  miles;  character  of  soil,  liumus  and  clay.  They 
are  wet  and  muddy  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Roadways  are  con- 
structed convex  in  centre  with  open  surface  drains  next  to  side- 
walks and  a  tile  drain  on  either  side  of  roadbeds.  The  city  cleans 
the  streets,  while  private  individuals  do  the  sprinkling.  Results, 
fairly  satisfactory. 

Shade  trees  are  planted  in  rows  near  sidewalks,  and  are  of 
many  varieties — maple,  elm,  linden,  box  elder  and  hackberry.  Gas 
does  not  injure  the  trees  appreciably.  In  some  places  the  trees 
keep  the  gTound  too  damp,  and  leaves  are  left  to  decay,  thus  hav- 
ing a  bad  effect  upon  health.  Trees  are  cared  for  by  private 
■owners.  Grass  grows  between  sidewalks  and  wagon  tracks,  but  is 
not  protected. 
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Alleys  are  12  f eet  jWide .  Eegulations  forbid  tlie  deposit  of  ashes, 
garbage,  etc.,  tberein  and  parties  doing  so  must  remove  theni  at 
their  own  expense.  There  are  two  pnblic  parks  in  the  city,  the 
court .  house  park,  area  one  acre,  and  Crystal  Lake  park,  area  40 
acres.  Both  are  kept  in  good  condition.  No  public  fountains  in 
them.  Ten  public  urinals  are  provided  in  the  streets  and  parks. 
Areas  for  and  sources  of  amusement  are  provided  in  the  parks. 

Watchmen  are  placed  at  railroad  crossings  most  in  use  to  warn 
the  public  of  danger.  No  lives  have  been  lost  at  these  crossings 
in  the  past  five  years.  One  accident  occurred  last  year  on  street 
railway. 

Habitations. — There  are  702  dwellings  within  the  city  limits, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  inhabited  by  the  owners.  The  average 
occupancy  of  each  is  four  and  one-third.  There  are  about  30  ten- 
ement houses  occupied  by  two  or  more  families;  two  of  them  are 
over-tenanted,  but  not  badly  so.  There  are  no  municipal  regula- 
tions concerning  over-occupancy. 

Within  a  certain  boundary  called  "fire  limits"  no  frame  build- 
ings are  allowed  to  be  erected,  and  this  regulation  is  strictly  en- 
forced. Three  houses  were  condemned  last  year  as  unfit  for  hab- 
itation for  sanitary  reasons. 

About  40  dwelling  houses  have  connection  with  sewer,  one-half 
of  them  supplied  with  suitable  traps.  Six  houses  have  either  well 
or  cistern  in  basement;  none  have  privies. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  dwellings  are  isolated  buildings  with 
sufiicient  yard  or  clear  space  all  around  them.  One-fourth  of  the 
houses  are  too  near  the  ground  to  allow  good  sub-ventilation. 
There  are  many  damp  cellars  in  the  city,  about  40  being  insufii- 
ciently  drained.  About  one-fifth  of  the  habitations  have  proper 
bathing  facilities. 

Some  cellars  are  used  for  storing  fuel,  but  none  for  deposit  -of 
ashes  and  sweepings.  Some  cases  of  sickness  have  been  due  to 
bad  cellars  and  poor  ventilation.  Coal,  the  fuel  generally  used, 
seems  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  weak  lungs.  The  ground  under 
basement  floors  is  not  usually  cemented.  Height  of  buildings  gen- 
erally one-third  width  6f  streets.  Ill  effects  have  been  occasion- 
ally observed  from  us^  of  arsenic  paper  in  sleeping  and  living 
rooms  and  also  from  dyed  wearing  apparel. 

Gas  and  Lighting. — The  city  is  lighted  by  gas.  The  works  are 
located  outside  the  corporate  limits.  No  compliaint  has  been  made 
as  to  their  being  a  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood.  The  process  of 
purification  in  use  is  the  iron  sponge,  and  is  satisfactory.  Gas  is- 
furnished  at  $2  per  thousand  feet.  The  quality  is  good.  No  in- 
jurious effects  to  health  have  been  observed  from  the  gas.  An. 
analysis  of  the  gas  is  as  follows: 
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Hydrogen  sulphide 2.09  per  cent. 

Carbon  di-oxide 1.57 

Carbon  mon-oside 4.57 

Ethylene  homoloques,  C.  H.  2 6.17 

Nitrogen 1*64 

Hydrogen 48.63 

Marsh-gas 30.61 

About  one-half  of  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  about 
one-seventh  of  the  dwellings.  No  precautions  are  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  grade,  nor  are  restrictions  imposed  on  the  sale  of  illumi- 
nating fluids.  One  accident  occurred  from  an  explosion  of  these 
fluids  in  five  years;  none  from  gas.  Water  gas  is  not  used,  nor 
the  electric   light. 

Garbage  and  Excreta. — Eegulafcions  require  property  owners  to 
remove  all  garbage  at  their  own  expense,  and  these  are  fairly  w6ll 
complied  with.  Kitchen  refuse  is  not  required  to  be  removed  in 
covered  vessels.  Garbage  is  taken  to  abandoned  brick  yards  and 
is  removed  every  ten  days;  ashes  once  a  month.  The  ultimate  dis- 
position of  garbage  is  to  use  it  for  manure,  while  cinders  and 
ashes  are  used  as  ballast  for  walks.  Garbage  is  disinfected  before 
and  after  removed  with  lime  and  copperas,  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  nuisance  or  probable  damage  to  health  results  from  in- 
frequent removals  or  improper  handling  during  removal  or  neglect 
during  any  part  of  process.  About  10  per  cent,  of  garbage  and 
refuse  is  destroyed  by  fire.  Dead  animals  are  removed  outside 
the  corporate  limits  and  buried;  this  disposition  is  in  most  cases 
satisfactory. 

Kitchen  and  laundry  waste  water  is  delivered  into  cess-pools  on 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  premises.  Cess-pools  are  built  tight, 
but  are  not  furnished  with  overflows.  The  flush  tank  is  not  in 
use.  Absorption  drains  under  the  surface  are  used  only  to  a 
small  extent.  There  are  no  rules  for  the  construction  of  cess- 
pools, but  after  having  been  declared  a  nuisance,  a  fine  of  from 
$3  to  $10  per  day  attaches  for  maintaining  them.  Methods  in  use 
are  satisfactory  when  ofiicers  do  their  duty. 

Two  per  cent,  of  the  houses  have  water  closets,  half  of  which 
deliver  to  sewers,  and  the  rest  to  cess-pools.  Eighty  per  cent,  de- 
pend wholly  upon  privy  vaults,  one-half  of  which  are  water-tight. 
Privies  must  be  built  not  less  than  three  feet  from  line  of  lot, 
street  or  alley,  and  on  notice  being  given  to  clean  the  same,  a 
penalty  of  from  |5  to  $15  attaches  for  each  day's  failure  to  com- 
ply. One  per  cent,  of  the  vaults  connect  with  sewers.  Five  cases 
of  contamination  of  wells  from  privies  have  occurred  of  late. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  depend  upon  the  dry-earth 
system. 

Markets  and  Food  Supply. — Markets  are  established  by  cus- 
tom, without  any  special  usages  or  regulations.  There  are  no 
public  market  places.  Markets  are  open  six  days  in  the  week. 
There  is  no  system  of  inspection  or  supervision  of  private  markets. 
The  supply  of  fresh  meat  is  abundant  and  quality  good.  No  fish 
or    meats    were    condemned    last  year.     Meats    and  vegetables  are 
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iDrought  to  market  in  wagons  from  the  surrounding  country.  In 
summer,  nine-tentlis  of  the  fowls  are  sold  to  consumers  alive;  in 
winter,  only  about  one-fifth. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  abundant  and  good. 
Three-fourths  of  these  are  derived  from  immediate  vicinity.  None 
were  condemned  last  year.  Producers  may  sell  vegetables  and 
fruits  along  the  streets  to  consumers  without  payment  of  tax  and 
one-third  so  sell.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  allowed  to  be  sold 
without  regard  to   quality. 

The  milk  supply  is  good,  and  comes  from  cows  fed  on  grass, 
hay,  corn  and  mill  feed.  One  case  of  poisoning  occurred  recently 
from  blackberrries  put  up  in  tin  cans.  No  complaints  have  been 
made  under  the  State  law  concerning  adulteration  of  food  and 
drink.  A  Fvery  little  oleomargarine  is  sold  in  the  city,  and  only 
then  for  what  it  really  is. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Abattoirs. — Animals  for  the  city  mar- 
ket are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  About  500  beeves, 
300  sheep  and  1,000  hogs  are  slaughtered  annually  for  city  con- 
sumption. They  are  driven  and  hauled  to  place  of  slaughter;  are 
not  inspected  either  before  or  after  slaughter.  The  slaughtering 
of  animals  immediately  after  a  long  drive  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  meat  dark  and  gluey,  and  soon  putrifies.  Sometimes  the  men 
break  out  with  a  rash  when  they  handle  such  meat.  Fasting  of 
animals  for  24  hours  two  days  before  slaughter  makes  the  meat 
flabby  and  soft,  but  no  harm  ensues  when  the  fast  comes  just  be- 
fore slaughter.  The  following  diseases  render  the  meat  of  animals 
unfit  for  food,  viz.:  "big  jaw,"  cancer,  Texas  fever  and  murrain. 
The  mode  of  slaughter  is  to  fell  them,  then  bleed.  Animals  that 
die  in  transit  are  sent  to  rendering  establishment.  No  bad  meat 
is  offered  for  sale,  hence  none  has  been  condemned.  Slaughter 
houses  are  built  at  private  expense.  The  business  is  carried  on  in 
small  establishments.  None  of  them  drain  into  open  or  covered 
sewers  that  run  through  the  city.  They  are  not  considered  nui- 
sances in  their  neighborhoods,  and  are  all  beyond  the  limits.  Fat 
and  tallow  are  sent  to  rendering  establishments,  blood  and  refuse 
are  used  as  fertilizers,  or  fed  to  hogs  kept  for  the  purpose.  The 
meat  of  these  hogs  is  not  so  solid,  firm  or  sweet  as  that  of  corn- 
fed  hogs.  In  summer,  rendering  is  done  within  24  hours.  Meat 
is  cooled  with  ice. 

Manufactories  and  Trades. — There  are  no  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments within  the  city  or  near  the  suburbs  that  are  consid- 
ered as  nuisances.  Restrictions  are  imposed  upon  such  establish- 
ments by  local  ordinance.  There  are  none  which  pollute  the  water 
supply,  nor  any  which  produce  noxious  gases  or  vapors,  or  pro- 
duce disease  in  the  workmen.  Women  are  employed  in  some  of 
of  the  factories  and  are  healthy.  The  hours  of  labor  are  ten,  one 
hour  at  noon  for  dinner.  Children  are  employed  in  factories,  with 
same  hours  as  adults.  The  yodngest  so  employed  are  14  years  of 
age.     Their  employment  does  not  seem  to  affect  their  health. 
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The  cubic  space  and  ventilation  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
work-people  is  satisfactory.  No  diseases  have  been  observed  due 
to  insufficient  air  supply  to  the  work-people.  The  arrangements 
for  privies  and  water-closets  in  all  factories  are  satisfactory. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — The  county  almshouse,  lo- 
cated one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  town,  is  the  only  charitable 
institution.  It  contains  63  beds;  10  of  them  single.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  superintendent  under  a  committee  of  the  .board  of 
supervisors.  The  main  building  is  24x50  feet  and  the  two  wings 
are  40x28  feet  each;  all  two  stories  in  height.  The  insane  hospi- 
tal is  18x26  feet  and  one  story  high.  There  are  no  free  dispen- 
saries.     No  physician  is  employed  by  the  city  for  the  poor. 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  police  force  consists  of  a  marshal 
and  two  patrolmen.  The  former  acts  as  inspector  of  nuisances. 
Patrolmen  relieve  one  another  on  night  duty.  There  is  one  station- 
house,  in  which  both  sexes  are  confined.  The  air  space  per  head 
is  672  cubic  feet;  dimension  of  cell  7x12x8.  Vagrants  are  not  kept 
separate  from  prisoners.  Ventilation  is  efPected  by  means  of  grates 
in  the  ends  of  the  cells.  ^  ater  closet  arrangements  are  not  satis- 
factory and  there  are  no  facilities  for  bathing  inmates.  Men  found 
drunk  are  taken  to  the  lockup.  The  sick  are  taken  home,  or  if 
strangers  are  cared  for  at  the  hotel. 

The  county  jail  is  within  the  city  limits.  Its  average  occupancy 
is  12.  Dimensions  of  its  single  cells  6x6x7;  air  space  252  cubic 
feet.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by  windows. 
No  epidemics  have  occurred  among  the  prisoners.  The  usual  diet 
allowed  them  is  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  bread  and  coffee.  No  means 
of  preventing  indolence  are  provided. 

There  are  five  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city  and  seven  prosti- 
tutes. It  is  not  observed  that  these  women  are  more  subject  to  gen- 
eral disease  than  others.  There  are  five  places  in  the  city  at  which 
intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  The  estimated  amount  of  malt  liq- 
uors consumed  annually  is  10,400  gallons,  and  of  distilled  spirits 
8,000  gallons.  Thirty-five  cases  of  drunkenness  were  brought  be- 
fore the  police  courts  last  year. 

Fire  Establishments. — The  fire  establishment  is  organized  by 
the  city  council  and  its  expenses  are  defrayed  by  insurance  com- 
panies. One  hand  engine  and  hose  cart  constitute  the  equipment 
of  the  department.  The  water  supply  is  from  cisterns  and  fire- 
plugs, in  abundance.  Some  few  "Babcock"  fire  extinguishers  are 
in  use.  The  annual  expense  of  the  department  is  about  $300; 
number  of  persons  employed,  27. 

The  loss  of  property  last  year  by  fire  was  $1,000.  One  fire 
arose  from  the  use  of  coal  oil;  none  from  carelessness  or  spontaneous 
combustion,  but  two  were  of  incendiary  origin.  Only  ten  pounds 
of  powder  and  one  barrel  of  coal  oil  are  allowed  in  a  sales  room, 
and  no  nitro-glycerine  in  town.  No  measures  are  taken  to  insure 
inspection  of  illuminating  oils.  The  State  law  regarding  doors  of 
public  buildings  opening  outwards  is  not  fully  complied  with. 
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Cemeteries  and  Bueial. — There  is  one  cemetery  within  the  city 
limits,  but  no  interments  are  made  therein.  There  are  two  near 
the  city,  containing  about  2,500  graves,  contributed  from  the  old 
city  cemetery  and  from  Champaign  and  surrounding  country.  So 
far  as  can  be  observed,  sub-soil  drainage  from  land  containing 
graves  does  not  contaminate  wells  or  water  courses.  Average 
depth  of  graves,  5  feet;  nature  of  soil,  humus  on  clay,  and  gen- 
erally dry  at  depth  bodies  are  placed.  Vaults  built  of  brick  and 
stone  are  in  use.  Bodies  decay  in  vaults  in  about  ten  years;  in 
graves  in  about  three  years.  No  nuisance  or  evil  effect  has  been 
observed  from  the  cemeteries. 

Persons  dying  of  contagious  diseases  are  buried  at  night  and 
disinfectants  used.  There  is  one  receiving  vault,  and  it  is  so 
managed  that  it  does  not  become  a  nuisance.  No  burial  permits 
are  required. 

Public  Health  Laws,  Regulations,  Sanitary  Ofeicials. — The 
board  of  health  is  composed  of  three  councilmen,  selected  by  the 
mayor,  who  serve  for  one  year  without  salary.  The  bounds  of 
their  authority  are  the  city  limits.  None  of  the  board  are  physicians. 
It  has  a  sanitary  inspector  who  is  not  a  physician.  None  of  them 
have  police  powers.  They  make  inspections  without  waiting  for 
complaint  to  be  made. 

The  board  meets  once  a  month.  Its  duties  are  not  defined  by 
law.  It  has  no  authority  independent  of  city  council  at  any  time, 
and  can  only  define,  not  abate,  nuisances.  AH.  insanitary  condi- 
tions of  houses  and  premises  found  by  the  inspector  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  property-owners,  and  if  not  corrected,  they  are 
reported  to  the  city  council  and  steps  taken  to  enforce  the  correc- 
tion of  the  evils. 

In  cases  of  small-pox  the  patients  are  strictly  isolated.  In  cases 
of  contagious  diseases,  the  mayor  has  power  to  remove  persons  to 
special  hospital  and  never  fails  to  do  so.  All  children  who  attend 
school  must  be  vaccinated.  Births,  marriages  and  deaths  become 
matters  of  record  only  as  they  are  reported  to  the  county  clerk. 

Registration  and  Statistics  of  Death  and  Disease. — Burials 
occur  without  record  of  death  or  permission  granted  by  health 
authorities.  No  local  system  of  registration  of  causes  of  death  is 
in  force.  Neither  cholera  nor  yellow  fever  was  ever  epidemic  in 
the  city,  but  small-pox  was  epidemic  in  February,  1870,  and  June, 
1884;  diphtheria  in  1858-59  and  '60;  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  1873, 
and  typhoid  fever  in  1855  and  '58. 

Ague,  congestive  chills,  and  other  malarial  diseases,  cholera 
infantum,  acute  cerebral  trouble  in  children  and  flux  are  less 
prevalent  than  formerly;  while  enteric  fever,  phthisis,  bronchitis 
and  venereal  diseases  are  more  prevalent.  Immigrants  from  abroad 
or  other  parts  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the 
climate. 
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Municipal  Sanitary  Expenses. — The  estimated  amount  of  money 
spent  last  fiscal  year  by  individuals  for  drainage,  sewerage,  paving, 
setting  out  of  trees,  repair  of  streets,  street  cleaning  and  removal 
of  ashes  and  garbage,  is  $5,596.  Expended  by  the  city  for  drink- 
ing fountains,  $200,  for  city  board  of  health,  $150.  Total  muni- 
cipal expenses  last  year,  $1]  ,845.15. 

Public  Schools.— The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  in  the 
public  schools  is  728;  average  attendance,  590.  There  are  3 
schools  of  the  first  grade,  3  of  the  second  and  one  each  of  the 
3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th.  Pupils  under  eight  years  of  age 
are  confined  one  and  one-half  hours  to  the  room  and  twenty 
minutes  to  seats  without  change.  Experience  favors  two  sessions 
daily  with  one  long  intermission.  In  the  lower  grades  classes 
stand  during  recitations;  in  the  higher  either  sit  or  stand.  Pupils 
are  not  required  to  study  out  of  school.  The  time  devoted  to 
outdoor  recreation  daily,  including  noon  intermission,  is  one  and 
three-fourth  hours.  Holidays  are  Saturday  of  each  week,  an 
extra  half  holiday  each  month,  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  September.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  compulsory  in  good  weather. 

Competition  is  not  a  feature  of  the  system  of  instruction.  No 
prizes  are  oJffered.  The  sexes  study  and  recite  together.  On  rare 
occasions  the  switch  is  used  as  a  method  of  correction. 

Children  must  all  be  vaccinated  before  being  admitted  to  the 
schools.  This  rule  was  instituted  about  four  years  ago,  and  is 
strictly  enforced.  During  this  period  no  cases  of  small-pox 
have  occurred  among  either  teachers  or  scholars.  Scholars  from 
families  in  which  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  are  prevailing 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  school.  This  rule  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Five  per  cent,  of  absences  of  pupils  is  due  to  sickness.  Among 
the  scholars  are  six  shortsighted,  three  color  blind,  one  case  of 
disease  of  spine,  several  of  dyspepsia  and  one  with  broken  arm. 
Large  school  buildings  are  considered  unfavorable  to  the  general 
health  of  pupils  and  high  buildings  injurious  to  girls  from  13 
years  of  age  and  upwards. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  considered  safe  and  identical  school 
hours  and  sessions  advisable. 

The  following  table  of  weights,  ages  and  heights  of  pupils  in 
three  ward  schools  shows  that  girls  hold  their  own  with  boys  until 
they  get  their  growth: 
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TABLE    OF    AGES,     HEIGHTS    AND     WEIGHTS    OF     PUPILS     IN     THE     WAED 
SCHOOLS   OF   UEBANA,    ILL. 


Age — 
Y"eabs 

Height- 
Feet  AND  Inches 

Weight- 
Pounds 

Min. 

Max. 

Ave. 

Min. 

Max. 

Ave. 

Min. 

Max. 

Ave. 

6 
6 

11 
11 

?s 

3.4 
3.3 

4.6 

.   4,7 

40 
40 

63- 
74 

48}f 
5Ws 

8 

8 

14 
17 

10 

4. 
4.2 

5.2 
5.4 

4A 

51 

48 

142 
134 

59* 

68A 

9 

8 

13 
13 

10^ 
10  4 

4.1 
4.1 

5.1 
4.10 

4x1- 
4f 

52 
50 

92 

87 

70M 
66/g 

11 
10 

17 
17 

12  f 

4.3 
4.3 

5.2 

5.8 

4if 

58. 
54 

122 
139 

83M 
853^1 

10 
11 

15 
16 

13A 
13|f 

4.5 

4.5 

5.7 
5.10 

4-I-I 
5. 

65 
61 

165 
139 

93  f 
935«f 

12 
11 

17 
17 

14 
13M 

4.10 
4.3 

5.6 
5.9 

ll- 

84 
62 

154 
153 

109^ 
96M 

13 
13 

16 
16 

14A 
14M 

4  7 
4.11 

5.7 
5.10 

5M 

75 
29 

134 
160 

104?i 
116% 

14 
14 

18 
24 

IfiM 
16M 

4.10 
4.11 

5.9 
6. 

5^8 
5/, 

96 
89 

148 
155 

120M 
140^ 

First  Primary — 

17  girls  

23  boys 

Second  Primary  — 
20  girls 

19  boys , 

First  Intermediate — 

16  girls 

18  boys 

Second  Intermediate 

28  girls 

31  boys 

Third  Intermediate— 

28  girls  

27  boys 

First  Grammar — 

17  girls 

20  boys 

Second  Grammar — 

22  girls 

8  boys 

High  School— 

29  girls 

24  boys 


The  majority  of  the  cases  under  "color  blind"  proves  to  be  lack 
of  cultivation  rather  than  want  of  faculty.  Out  of  347  persons 
examined,  31  were  practically  color  blind,  that  is,  they  would  have 
failed  in  an  emergency  presented  at  that  time.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  cultivation  in  this  direction,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
poor  time  to  give  lessons  on  colors  in  the  face  of  danger.  With 
a  little  care  the  most  of  these  persons  can  be  taught  to  distin- 
guish the  primary  colors  easily.  The  person  who  can  not  recognize 
each  primary  color  at  first  call  should  be  labeled  "dangerous." 
Those  who  failed  were  confused  mostly  on  green  and  blue,  some 
on  red  and  yellow. 

The  school  buildings  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  three-acre 
lot.  Altitude  of  lot  720  feet  abova  sea  level.  The  soil  is  humus 
on  clay;  well  drained  with  tile.  The  main  building  was  erected 
in  1872,  is  two-stories  high,  and  cost  $16,000.  Since  then  three 
smaller  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  each, 
making  total  cost  for  building  $31,000. 

They  contain  15  rooms  with  an  average  seating  capacity  of  60. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  the  Ruttan  system  of  furnaces. 
Mean  temperature  of  school  rooms  in  cold  weather  when  opened 
is  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  F.,  when  closing  time  comes  from  50  deg.  to 
60  deg.     Colds    are    traceable    to    variations  and  extremes  of    the 
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temperature.  Sixty  tons  of  fuel  are  required  annually  to  heat  the 
buildings.  Kooms  are  ventilated  in  winter  by  a  system  of  regis- 
ters, in  summer  by  opening  windows  and  doors  and  by  exhaust 
pipes.     The  method  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  dry-earth  system  of  water-closets  is  used  with  good  satis- 
faction. Basements  are  used  for  furnaces  and  storing  coals.  They 
are  ventilated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  water 
supply  is  from  a  well;  quantity  abundant  and  quality  good. 

If  anything,  some  of  the  school  rooms  have  too  much  light. 
The  average  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  through  which  light 
passes  into  each  room  is  ninety.  Distance  of  pupils  from  black- 
boards during  recitation,  about  12  feet.  Basements  can  be  utilized 
for  exercise  free  from  cold,  heat  or  wet,  and  also  for  drying 
clothes  when  wet  coming  to  school.  Play-grounds  cover  three 
acres;  no  gymnasium  connected  with  them.  Rubbish  and  excreta 
are  removed  monthly.  Desks  in  use  are  mostly  Andrews'  pattern, 
and  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
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YITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ILLINOIS,  1886. 


§1.    MAREIAGES:      §2.  BIETHS:      §3.    DEATHS. 


Table  I — Marriages  in  Illinois,  1881-1886. 


The  State  and  Counties. 


1881. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


lllinoiB 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles , 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas , 

DuPage , 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford  

Franklin., 

Fulton  , 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton , 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry  

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

B.  H.— 11a 


33,049 


34,073 


34, 805 


33,758 


554 
209 
152 
88 
139 

398 
59 
365 
155 
335 

354 
353 
193 
169 
307 

7,897 
189 
161 
333 
177 

159 
163 
363 
84 
334 

383 
156 
183 
363 
206 

333 
136 
181 
331 
130 

70 
311 
388 
363 
191 


541 
301 
158 
87 
119 

311 
59 
146 
167 
373 

313 

302 

186 
145 
338 

9,605 
168 
146 
364 
177 

174 
175 
211 
105 
196 


169 
306 
353 
331 

317 
163 
172 
333 
115 

69 
334 
380 
365 
169 


549 
165 
163 

84 
139 

270 
63 
175 
136 
358 

319 
241 
178 
154 


10,055 
176 
148 
399 
167 

153 
163 
333 


283 
154 
168 
369 
203 

234 
161 
198 
283 
123 

90 
349 
290 
246 
186 


578 
197 
131 
85 
123 


67 
150 
130 
334 

343 
347 
181 
159 
244 

10,183 
162 
150 

347 
158 

167 
149 
345 
93 
165 

342 
161 
175 
356 

183 

329 
155 
171 

2:58 
131 

66 
318 
281 
373 

IS3 


33, 566 


590 
340 
139 
76 
136 

279 
61 
155 
138 
353 

213 
311 
154 
131 
379 

10,400 
175 
147 
343 
164 

119 
165 
241 
94 
169 

213 
166 
186 
335 
179 

192 
168 
186 
334 
135 

71 
296 
239 
335 
154 


34,843 


533 
257 
168 
63 
137 

261 

74 

167 

123 

338 

416 
339 
143 
146 

378 

11,349 
154 
140 


159 
188 
350 
91 
229 

338 
133 
306 
343 
215 

305 
162 
190 
294 
113 

64 
342 
333 
2()6 
191 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


The  State  and  Counties. 

1831. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

223 
149 
159 
143 

408 

207 
110 
376 
140 
679 

176 
250 
2S4 
222 
358 

285 
450 
283 
141 
129 

188 
306 
170 
557 
125 

142 
150 
353 
301 
138 

206 
644 
169 
151 
268 

125 
114 
47 
246 
175 

407 
171 
565 
142 
93 

270 
115 
582 
323 
293 

236 
540 
113 
190 
211 

216 
252 

276 
558 
133 

180 
166 

191 
163 
118 
169 

420 

282 
88 
402 
157 
713 

163 
241 
308 
241 
384 

359 
497 
242 
126 
156 

182 
289 
177 
531 
150 

147 
122 
247 
306 
135 

229 
721 
163 
141 

277 

144 
99 
45 

213 

187 

457 
167 
543 
166 
99 

273 
104 
681 
328 

268 

142 
581 
138 
203 
168 

218 

247 
230 
625 
222 

311 
199 

217 
145 
175 
175 
520 

302 
133 
372 

58 
728 

158 
264 
326 
225 
379 

355 
469 
284 
132 
167 

147 
277 
211 
596 
131 

149 
119 
275 
302 
153 

216 
655 
195 
137 
327 

146 
115 
54 
234 
180 

437 
194 
560 
166 
107 

260 
102 
626 
302 
269 

226 
505 
146 
223 
195 

238 
248 
262 
617 
220 

318 
196 

224 
125 
124 
126 
560 

306 
108 
370 
83 
676 

156 
230 
297 
249 
357 

330 
454 
238 
125 
145 

155 
281 
208 
564 
108 

163 
113 

279 
286 
123 

193 
634 
158 
133 
379 

136 
103 
43 
187 
165 

378 
163 
573 
158 
111 

286 
78 
608 
312 
361 

194 
489 
128 
206 
174 

231 
260 
289 
562 
203 

349 

186 

260 
177 
160 
151 

547 

350 
91 
352 
142 
642 

125 
306 
356 
200 
371 

290 
385 
232 
129 
165 

195 
266 
224 
520 
111 

131 
119 
214 
371 
120 

303 
633 
147 
126 
260 

132 
142 
43 
215 
133 

373 
218 
525 
140 
89 

344 
86 
701 
289 
359 

196 
437 
133 
161 
169 

331 
252 
264 
561 
239 

317 
146 

225 

Jersey 

98 

158 

150 

Kane 

568 

236 

Kendall 

85 

297 

Lake 

146 

LaSalle 

701 

Lawrence 

Lee ■  ■ '. 

136 

286 

275. 

212 

Macon 

371 

Macoupin 

346 

Madison 

421 

239 

Marshall  

119 

Mason 

146 

203 

McDonough  

McHenry 

252 
224 

555 

Menard 

102 

Monroe 

135 
121 

245 

274 

Moultrie 

119 

Ogle 

199 

Peoria 

618 

178 

Piatt 

114 

Pike 

278 

178 

Pulaski 

96. 

45 

214 

Richland 

166 

Rock  Island. 

352 

201 

538 

Schuyler 

129 

Scott 

103 

Shelby 

339 

Stark 

83 

St.  Clair 

635 

Stejihenson 

353 

346 

330 

Vermilion 

523 

Wabash 

132 

161 

Washington 

171 

Wayne 

46 

White 

273 

Whiteside 

239 

Will 

573 

211 

Winnebago  

318 

164 

163 


Table  II. — Births  reported  for  the  year  1886 :  Localities  speci- 
fied— ''Cities,''  over  5,000  jiojmJation;  "Toicns,"  over  500,  under 
5,000;  "Country,''  places  less  than  500. 


The  State  and  Counties, 

5 

a 
P 

» 

a 

p 

r4 
hi 

p 

•3 

o 

> 

p 

c 

13 

Cm 

> 

o 
■c 

B 
a- 

to 

C 
a 

o 

1 

o 

< 

a 

b 

g 

3 

Cities... 

Illinois Towns . . 

Country 

24,747 
15,410 
19,040 

2012 
1329 
1555 

1994 

1176 
1538 

2311 

1580 
1875 

1960 
1206 
1585 

1843 
1141 
1355 

190a 
1151 
1337 

2099 
1224 
1526 

2241 

1277 
1659 

5177 

76 
4 
24 

2133 
1305 
1503 

5041 

34 
11 
11 

56 

209C 
1243 
1628 

4961 

36 

6 

30 

72 

1975 
12.56 
1509 

4740 

31 

1 

19 

51 

2181 
1522 
1870 

Total. 

Cities... 

Adams Towns . . 

Country 

59,197 

549 

71 

219 

4896 
58 

""ig 

4708 

39 
2 

9 

5766 

66 
14 
14 

4751 

33 

8 
22 

4339 

40 

9 

10 

4396 

34 
4 
20 

4849 

34 

2 

16 

5573 

78 
10 
25 

Total. 
Cities... 

839 

7T 

50 

94 

63 

59 

58 

42 

104 

113 

Alexander Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 



Cities... 

Bond Towns.. 

Country 

88 
292 

11 

24 

26 

10 
31 

7 
15 

16 

4 
34 

9 
19 

13 
20 

40 
47 

5 
27 

32 

6 
22 

28 

"2 

28. 

Total. 
Cities... 

380 

35 

33 

41 

22 

23 

28 

28 

33 

30 

Boone Towns.. 

Country 

59 
124 

10 

3 
11 

1 
14 

2 
10 

9 

5 

8 

9 

5 
14 

3 
10 

13 

■"9 

17 

26 

4 
8 

12 

3 

7 

Total . 
Cities... 

183 

17 

14 

15 

12 

16 

13 

16 

19 

10 

Brown Towns . . 

Country 

177 

19 

16 

14 

14 

16 

5 

18 

9 

22 

15 

13 

16 

Total. 

Cities... 

177 

19 

16 

14 

14 

16 

5 

18 

9 

22 

15 

13 

16 

Bureau Towns 

260 
186 

10 
13 

23 
14 

19 
15 

19 
19 

19 
13 

27 
21 

24 
24 

26 
13 

24 
16 

28 
14 

42 

16 
15 

31 

*  *A- 

Country 

10 

Total . 
Cities... 

446 

33 

37 

34 

38 

31 

48 

48 

39 

40 

35 

Calhoun Towns . . 

Country 

104 

13 

10 

4 

6 

T 

9 

5 

6 

7 

12 

10 

15 

Total . 

104 

13 

10 

4 

6 

H 

9 

5 

6 

7 

12 

10 

15 
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Table  II. — Continiied. 


The  State  and 

Counties. 

p- 

CD 

en 

P 
P 

3 

P 

s 

•3 

so 
■-1 

S 
? 

e-i 

0 
P 

9 

P 
"5" 

> 
P 

P 

O 

S" 

s 

a> 
1 

O 
O 
g" 

'2!, 

o 

3 
c 

CD 

CD 
§ 

B 

Cities... 

Carroll 

Country 
Total. 

396 

29 

20 

33 

24 

31 

21 

36 

13 

23 

13 

19 

45 

296 

39 

20 

33 

24 

31 

31 

36 

13 

23 

13 

19 

45 

Cass 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

39 
124 
90 

4 

20 

9 

3 
10 

8 

4 
10 
9 

""ii 

3 

■■■  5 
5 

2 
14 
4 

3 

9 

10 

2 
8 
16 

3 

8 
9 

3 
9 
3 

4 
6 
5 

3 
11 
9 

243 

33 

20 

33 

17 

10 

30 

22 

26 

20 

15 

15 

32 

Champaign 

Cities.  . 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

85 

79 

385 

4 

7 

30 

11 
10 
25 

4 

6 

42 

7 

3 

23 

14 

4 

33 

5 

5 

24 

6 
6 

41 

9 
5 

37 

10 
11 
36 

6 

8 

45 

6 

7 

34 

3 

7 

36 

549 

41 

46 

53 

33 

50 

34 

53 

41 

57 

59 

47 

36 

Cities... 

Christian 

Country 
Total . 

534 

50 

47 

60 

45 

33 

34 

49 

50 

40 

45 

31 

50 

534 

50 

47 

60 

45 

33 

34 

49 

50 

40 

45 

31 

50 

Clark 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Tota; . 

60 

284 

7 
26 

8 
20 

13 

27 

4 
34 

3 
18 

1 
27 

3 
19 

2 
30 

4 
16 

4 
20 

5 
35 

7 
33 

344 

33 

28 

39 

38 

31 

28 

22 

33 

30 

24 

30 

39 

Cities... 

Clay 

. .  Towns . . 

Country 
Total. 

279 

22 

20 

29 

24 

15 

22 

16 

35 

28 

25 

37 

26 

279 

22 

20 

29 

24 

15 

33 

16 

35 

28 

35 

27 

36 

Cities. . . 

47 

Country 
Total. 

490 

54 

49 

33 

37 

22 

42 

38 

35 

36 

28 

79 

490 

54 

49 

47 

33 

37 

22 

42 

38 

35 

36 

38 

79 

Colea 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

87 
116 
373 

6 

10 
32 

6 
12 
35 

11 

9 
41 

14 

9 

38 

7 

8 

27 

9 

10 
23 

13 
11 
30 

10 
31 

4 
13 
32 

7 
39 

5 

7 

43 

4 
10 

32 

576 

48 

43 

61 

51 

42 

42 

53 

43 

49 

53 

55 

36 

Cook 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

17, 973 
4806 

1426 
404 

1413 
364 

1621 
473 

1391 
331 

1338 

387 

1413 
416 

1534 
405 

1684 
432 

1583 
431 

1536 
402 

1470 
400 

1584 
361 

22, 779 

1830 

1777 

2094 

1723 

1725 

1829 

1929 

3116 

3014 

1928 

1870 

1945 

Cities... 



..Towns  . 
Country 

Total. 

436 

32 

39 

39 

49 

30 

33 

31 

37 

23 

59 

28 

46 

436 

32 

39 

39 

49 

30 

33 

31 

37 

33 

59 

38 

46 

Cumberland.. . 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

274 
1 

19 

25 
1 

23 

39 

19 

5 

11 

33 

13 

24 

23 

62 

275 

19 

26 

22 

29 

19 

5 

11 

33 

13 

24 

23 

63 
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Table  JJ.— Continued. 


The  State  and  Counties . 


DeKalt). 


.Towns 
Country 


Total, 


DeWitt. 


Cities... 
.  Towns . 
Country 

Total. 


Douglas. 


Cities. . 
.  Towns . 
Country 

Total 


31 
176 


207 


277 


143 


241 


DuPage  , 


Edgar. 


Cities... 

.Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 


Cities... 

.Towns. . 

Country 

Total. 


201 


74 
28 
281 


383 


Edwards  , 


Cities... 
.Towns. 
Country 

Total . 


43 


10 


27 


16 


40 
202 


242 


Effingham. 


Cities... 

.  Towns. . 

Country 

Total. 


Fayette 


Cities. 
.  Towns 
Country 

Total 


Cities. 

Ford Towns 

Country 

Total. 


.  1' 
14 


18 


18 


10 


206 
43 


249 


Franklin . 


Cities. 
.  Towns 
Country 

Total 


Fulton. 


Cities. 
.Towns 
Country 

Total. 


16 


16 


15 


23 


33 


32 


265 


265 


360 
204 


18 


13 


29 


15 


30 


25 


12 


6      15 


35 


33 


10 


10 


621 


20 


31 


18 


3  20 
6  5 
10     19 


8     10 
23     22 


31 1    32 


20 


19     42 
16     21 


35     63 


24 


19 
3 

23      22 


44 


15 


31 


29 


29 


31 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


The  State    and 

Counties. 

(0 

CD 

to 
•-J 
<-< 

S3 

& 

> 
V 

H 

g 
^ 

54 
•5' 

en 

00 

3 

a" 

O 
o 
o 

a- 

(B 

•-* 

o 
< 

B 

<s 
1 

1 

Cities... 

Gallatin 

.  Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

131 
130 

8 
8 

13 
13 

10 
9 

19 

7 
8 

7 
7 

6 
6 

,    7 
8 

13 
12 

15 
14 

17 
18 

9 

8 

9 
10 

241 

16 

35 

15 

14 

12 

15 

25 

39 

35 

17 

19 

Greene  

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

77 
138 

3 
13 

6 
10 

8 
3 

6 

8 

7 
7 

5 
14 

9 
13 

5 
11 

6 
16 

8 
16 

8 
10 

7 
18 

315 

14 

16 

11 

14 

14 

19 

22 

16 

33 

34 

18 

25 

Grundy 

. .  Towns . . 

Country 
Total. 

Cities. .. 

154 

9 

10 

19 

15 

16 

8 

7 

10 

9 
9 

7 
7 

34 

34 

30 

154 

9 

10 

19 

15 

16 

8 

7 

10 

30 

Hamilton 

. .  Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

200 
125 

15 
15 

16 
14 

23 
20 

14 
11 

9 
5 

12 
11 

14 
11 

19 
5 

13 

8 

20 
18 

34 
3 

22 
4 

335 

30 

30 

43 

35 

14 

23 

25 

34 

30 

38 

37 

36 

Hancock 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total . 
Cities... 

150 
335 

10 
35 

9 
33 

18 
18 

14 
36 

8 
33 

20 
39 

13 

27 

11 
40 

19 
36 

9 
33 

42 

9 
35 

34 

10 
20 

485 

35 

33 

36 

40 

41 

49 

40 

51 

55 

30 

Hardin 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities.. . 

11 

142 

1 
12 

3 
10 

1 

13 

1 
12 

1 
4 

3 

9 

"ii 

1 
14 

1 
5 

16 

14 

20 

153 

16 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

5 

13 

14 

15 

6 

20 

Henderson  — 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

51 
104 

5 

8 

1 
3 

4 
9 

5 
14 

3 
10 

4 

7 

10 

10 

4 
16 

5 

8 

4 
5 

3 
6 

4 

8 

155 

13 

4 

13 

19 

13 

11 

20 

30 

13 

9 

8 

12 

Henry 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

204 
300 

23 
30 

13 

20 

25 
23 

11 
10 

19 
40 

10 

28 

14 
35 

13 
30 

11 
40 

5 
35 

18 
35 

44 
5 

504 

43 

33 

47 

31 

59 

38 

4£ 

32 

51 

40 

43 

49 

Iroquois 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

Cities... 

134 
301 

16 

27 

8 
17 

13 
34 

7 
36 

12 
31 

12 
20 

6 

le 

13 
31 

-     44 

14 

27 

41 

ll 
33 

33 

11 

23 

34 

13 

27 

435 

43 

25 

46 

33 

43 

32 

25 

39 

Jackson 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 
Cities.. 

47 
198 

S 
10 

1 
14 

2 
15 

3 

32 

1 
16 

8 
19 

■" 

3 
18 

5 
19 

3 
30 

11 
26 

7 
12 

345 

18 

15 

17 

35 

17 

27 

'     31 

24 

33 

37 

19 

Jasper  

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total . 

176 
160 

14 

18 

12 
13 

IT 
15 

8 
13 

7 
7 

21 

10 

If 
li 

32 
17 

6 
23 

12 
16 

12 
10 

17 
11 

336 

37 

25 

32 

31 

14 

31 

3C 

)     49 

29 

28 

33 

38 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


The  State 

and  Comities. 

a 
■  ^ 

to 

fo 
3 

s 

cr 

P 
<5 

o 

> 

en 
•5" 

5 
c 

"-a 

C 

o 
a- 
a 
"1 

2 

0 

6 
g 

IS 

2 

a 
3 
a- 

(B 

Cities. . . 

Jefferson  . 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 
Cities. .. 

297 

5 

9 

20 

55 

20 

21 

23 

24 

13 

21 

48 

38 

297 

5 

9 

20 

55 

20 

21 

23 

34 

13 

31 

48 

38 

Jersey 

Towns  . 

Country 

Total. 

Cities... 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

10 
49 

2 

1 
1 

1 
11 

8 
B 

'"5 

1 
9 

9. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

JoDayiess 

59 

109 

16 

131 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3 
9 

3 

,      8 

4 
10 

6 

3 
6 

12 
5 

8 

19 
2 
6 

5 

8 
4 
8 

10 

10 

6 

10 

7 

12 
4 

8 

10 

13 

10 

6 

11 

13 

16 

20 

256 

16 

18 

22 

18 

16 

17 

19 

21 

27 

30 

26 

36 

Johnson . . 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

Cities... 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

59 
260 

9 
35 

5 
30 

3 
37 

8 
29 

6 
16 

3 
13 

7 
5 

5 
18 

4 
17 

4 

30 

1 
17 

5 
23 

Kane 

319 

603 
90 
169 

44 

50 
10 
18 

35 

60 
10 

20 

40 

49 
11 
16 

37 

54 

6 

20 

23 

55 
4 
10 

15 

58 
8 
10 

12 

72 
2 
6 

23 

45 

5 

17 

21 

43 

8 

32 

34 

61 
3 

7 

18 

30 
13 
10 

28 

26 
11 
13 

8«2 

78 

90 

76 

80 

69 

76 

80 

67 

73 

70 

53 

Kankakee. 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

210 
100 

30 
13 

33 
10 

26 
10 

si 

9 

9 
9 

11 

8 

18 
5 

9 
3 

19 
5 

22 
6 

4 
10 

14 

12 

310 

43 

43 

36 

30 

18 

19 

23 

12 

34 

38 

20 

Kendall,,. 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 
Cities... 

70 
109 

2 
10 

2 
6 

10 

8 

8 
12 

8 
8 

10 
16 

5 
10 

15 

2 
4 

11 

7 

18 

3 
8 
15 

2 
9 

11 

1 
6 
6 

3 
9 

13 

35 
1 
13 

S 

7 

10 

8 
9 
11 

6 

7 

Knox 

179 

84 
79 
165 

12 

2 
15 

22 

8 

4 
5 
17 

18 

6 
5 
15 

20 

13 
'"  13 

16 

4 
10 
12 

36 

13 
11 
16 

13 

3 
.5 

Country 
Total. 

Cities... 

IS 

328 

39 

26 

26 

26 

26 

40 

13 

26 

13 

39 

38 

26 

Lake 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

Cities... 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

Cities. .. 

66 
100 

14 

7 

2 
6 

2 

7 

5 
9 

3 

7 

5 

7 

4 
6 

12 
8 

8 
16 

5 

7 

4 
11 

9 

LaSalle.... 

166 

636 
201 
S91 

21 

51 
16 
30 

8 

65 
21 
42 

9 

54 
16 

28 

14 

51 
13 
32 

10 

47 
12 

37 

12 

50 
18 
31 

10 

56 
20 
33 

20 

51 
10 
37 

24 

55 
12 
41 

108 

12 

53 
20 
34 

107 

15 

49 
20 
25 

94 

11 

54 
23 
31 

1,228 

97 

128 

98 

96 

86 

99 

109 

98 

108 

Lawrence.. 

Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

110 
212 

9 
10 

11 

18 

18 
24 

10 
16 

17 
20 

8 
15 

6 
20 

10 
20 

11 

14 

2 
20 

5 
'^4 

323 

19 

29 

42 

26 

37 

23 

26 

30 

18 

21 

32     39 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


The  State  and 

Counties. 

P 

g 
1 

> 

g 
^ 

3 
ft. 

> 
K 

a; 
a 

B 
w 
S 

O 

o 
o 
a- 

CO 

4 

o 

B 

a" 
7< 

a 

a 
a- 

Cities, . 

Lee 

. .  Towns . . 
Country 

Total. 

197 
392 

11 

44 

9 

44 

16 
34 

15 
36 

9 

34 

11 

36 

13 
36 

13 

38 

18 
39 

39 

30 

26 

26 

28 
34 

589 

55 

53 

50 

51 

43 

47 

48 

41 

48 

49 

53 

52 

Cities... 

Livingston 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

294 

39 

29 

27 

30 

IS 

23 

38 

18 

17 

19 

36 

30 

17 

19 

36 

294 

39 

29 

27 

30 

18 

23 

28 

18 

30 

Cities... 
.Towns . . 

165 

11 

12 

24 

22 

17 

8 

10 

15 

12 

13 

12 

10 

Country 
Total . . 

206 

11 

14 

17 

13 

15 

10 

21 

26 

18 

18 

13 

30 

371 

23 

26 

41 

35 

32 

18 

31 

41 

30 

30 

25 

40 

Macon 

Cities. . . 
.  .Towns. 
Country 

268 

98 

212 

30 
6 
19 

10 

1 

11 

33 

18 
22 

22 

7 

20 

18 

5 

20 

25 
5 
12 

24 
15 

18 

33 

5 
18 

36 
7 
17 

15 

6 

11 

12 

4 

14 

31 
19 
30 

Total . 

578 

55 

22 

78 

49 

43 

42 

57 

45 

60 

32 

30 

70 

Cities 

Macoupin 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

216 
264 

18 
19 

23 
26 

19 
19 

15 
15 

19 

28 

19 

18 
17 

19 
35 

10 
31 

19 

24 

24 
25 

19 
16 

480 

37 

48 

38 

30 

47 

33 

35 

44 

41 

43 

49 

35 

Madison 

Cities... 

. .  Towns . . 

Country 

Total. 

30 
266 
273 

"■'19 

20 

1 

34 
17 

6 
32 

27 

6 
19 

27 

3 
21 
17 

4 
15 

2 
27 
23 

2 
16 
31 

3 
32 
19 

3 

19 

18 

1 

13 
39 

1 
37 
30 

569 

39 

53 

65 

52 

40 

36 

52 

39 

53 

40 

53 

58 

Marion 

Cities... 

.  .Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

155 
240 

85 

5 
9 

8 

10 
16 

4 

13 

20 

6 

14 
21 

8 

9 

17 

5 

16 
23 

7 

11 

18 
5 

14 
17 

7 

12 
16 
2 

17 
28 
14 

15 

25 

8 

19 
30 
11 

480 

22 

30 

39 

43 

31 

46 

34 

38 

30 

59 

48 

60 

Marshall 

..Towns.. 
Countrj' 

Total . 

112 
141 

8 
10 

16 
11 

7 
21 

6 
9 

9 

8 

10 

7 

12 
13 

9 
15 

6 
11 

9 

7 

9 
10 

11 
19 

253 

18 

27 

28 

15 

17 

17 

25 

34 

17 

16 

19 

30 

Cities 

Mason 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

59 
134 

4 
8 

5 
10 

4 

12 

4 
18 

14 

4 
9 

6 
11 

4 
8 

3 
10 

6 
11 

7 
12 

5 
11 

193 

12 

15 

16 

22 

21 

13 

17 

12 

13 

17 

19 

16 

Cities 

Massac 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

50 
18 

4 

6 
5 

5 

1 
3 

5 
1 

6 

6 

3 

10 

'"4 
4 

6 
6 

3 

68 

4 

11 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3 

10 

3 

McDonough... 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

152 
198 

350 

8 
17 

13 
19 

14 
24 

6 
17 

12 
12 

10 
12 

14 

22 

31 
23 

14 
16 

15 
12 

13 

8 

12 

16 

25 

32 

38 

33 

34 

22 

36 

44 

30 

27 

21 

38 
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Table  II. — ^Continued. 


The    State  and 

Counties. 

> 

S 
^ 

5 

5h 
>< 

> 

O 

o 

o 

o 

t 

p 

s 

5 

•o 

"3 

^ 

C3* 

Cities... 

McHenry 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total . 

'126 
99 

5 
4 

9 
6 

9 
2 

7 
15 

10 

7 

10 
6 

12 
10 

6 

7 

12 
11 

12 

8 

20 

11 
6 

17 

23 
17 

225 

9 

15 

11 

22 

17 

16 

22 

13 

23 

40 

McLean 

Cities... 

.  Towns . . 

Country 

Total. 

422 
257 
417 

52 
29 
39 

28 
24 
39 

34 

22 
44 

36 

27 
35 

39 
18 
32 

29 
17 

22 

38 
22 

24 

28 
13 
46 

50 
33 
25 

29 

27 
40 

37 
11 
31 

33 
16 
40 

1,096 

120 

91 

100 

98 

89 

68 

84 

86 

107 

96 

79 

78 

Cities. . . 

Menard 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

48 
92 

3 

8 

2 
12 

6 
5 

3 
5 

6 

8 

8 
5 

5 
6 

2 

12 

3 
4 

2 

2 

5 
10 

3 
15 

140 

11 

14 

11 

8 

14 

13 

11 

14 

7 

4 

15 

18 

Cities. . . 

Mercer 

.Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

108 

242 

12 
20 

11 
20 

24 
40 

3 
9 

6 
11 

15 
19 

5 
11 

6 
10 

8 
9 

2 
5 

8 
45 

8 
43 

350 

32 

31 

64 

12 

17 

34 

16 

16 

17 

7 

53 

51 

Cities... 

Monroe 

.  Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

ii7 

311 

10 
30 

17 
30 

18 
21 

7 
28 

10 
19 

12 
18 

9 
25 

6 
45 

11 

27 

27 

5 
22 

5 
19 

428 

40 

47 

39 

35 

29 

30 

34 

51 

38 

34 

27 

34 

Cities... 

Montgomery . . . 

..TownB.. 
Country 

Total . 

259 
256 

26 

17 

22 
26 

31 
33 

16 
19 

28 
14 

18 
19 

25 
26 

24 
25 

18 

27 

17 
23 

13 
16 

21 
11 

515 

43 

48 

64 

35 

42 

37 

51 

49 

45 

40 

29 

32 

Morgan 

Cities. . . 

.  Towns.. 

Country 

Total . 

175 

17 

236 

7 

3 

20 

8 
2 
16 

20 

la 

5 

4 

27 

20 

1 
14 

22 
1 

21 

10 

1 
12 

9 

"si 

17 
2 
19 

23 
1 
16 

21 
2 

17 

23 

30 

428 

30 

26 

37 

36 

36 

35 

44 

23 

30 

38 

40 

53 

Cities... 

Monltrie 

.  Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

101 
216 

7 
18 

5 

28 

6 

27 

19 

4 
9 

5 

18 

6 
16 

10 
19 

8 
13 

31 

9 
22 

31 

16 

20 

36 

18 

7 

317 

25 

33 

33 

26 

13 

23 

22 

29 

25 

Cities. . . 

Ogle 

.Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

81 
173 

8 
9 

3 
15 

8 
15 

15 
16 

4 
21 

9 
13 

11 
22 

3 
12 

8 
10 

1 
19 

8 
13 

8 

254 

17 

18 

23 

31 

25 

22 

33 

15 

18 

20 

21 

11 

Peoria 

Cities. . . 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

576 

94 

147 

28 
12 
22 

64 
11 

58 
23 

22 

34 
4 
10 

42 

39 
6 
15 

60 
5 
5 

47 
3 
5 

54 
12 

62 
10 
14 

54 
6 
10 

34 
11 
14 

817 

62 

82 

103 

48 

49 

60 

70 

55 

73 

86 

70 

59 

Cities... 

Perry 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

38 
83 

4 

7 

8 
4 

13 
17 

8 

1 
10 

4 

2 

4 

2 

7 

9 

3 
10 

1 

8 

9 

1 
3 

1 
5 

121 

11 

12 

30 

10 

11 

4 

6 

6 

170 


Table  II. — Continued. 


The  State  and 

Counties. 

•-1 

i 
SI 

•-a 

p 
o 

sr 

> 
■a 

p 

> 

1 

■a 

CD 

& 

O 
o 

o 

o- 

o 

< 

B 
c 

§ 

B 

Piatt 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

281 

23 

17 

31 

20 

12 

26 

23 

23 

26 

24 

22 

34 

281 

23 

17 

31 

20 

12 

26 

23 

23 

26 

24 

22 

34 

Pike ., 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

90 
264 

8 
13 

7 
26 

8 

27 

6 

24 

4 
22 

3 
22 

7 
23 

10 
35 

4 
19 

7 
29 

13 
17 

13 

7 

354 

21 

33 

35 

30 

26 

25 

30 

45 

23 

36 

30 

20 

Cities. 

Pope 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

18 
189 

1 
10 

1 

12 

i 

12 

1 
12 

2 

12 

1 
11 

■""io 

2 
15 

1 
19 

2 

19 

3 
34 

3 
33 

207 

11 

13 

13 

13 

14 

12 

10 

17 

20 

21 

27 

36 

Cities. 

Pulaski 

Country 
Total. 

46 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

7 

5 

2 

7 

5 

46 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

7 

5 

2 

7 

5 

Cities. 

Patnam 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

60 

9 

2 

8 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

6 

60 

9 

2 

8 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

6 

Cities. 

JRandolpli 

..Towns.. 
Country 

85 
314 

8 
18 

10 

18 

8 
29 

11 
30 

3 
13 

3 
21 

8 
30 

7 
38 

7 
27 

8 
25 

4 
36 

8 
29 

Total. 

399 

26 

28 

37 

41 

16 

24 

38 

45 

34 

33 

40 

37 

Hichland 

Cities. . . 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

57 
196 

4 
13 

4 
•  26 

2 
22 

7 
20 

5 

18 

3 

14 

8 
12 

7 
18 

8 
17 

5 
18 

3 
13 

1 
5 

253 

17 

30 

34 

27 

23 

17 

20 

25 

25 

23 

16 

6 

Eock  Island... 

Cities... 

. .  Towns . . 

Country 

549 
65 
123 

34 
12 
12 

51 
5 
6 

79 
1 
4 

64 
2 
3 

51 
2 
2 

31 

6 

13 

43 
4 

18 

41 
6 
9 

40 

7 
31 

34 

4 

7 

38 
6 
10 

43 
10 
18 

Total. 

737 

58 

62 

84 

69 

55 

50 

65 

56 

68 

45 

54 

71 

Cities. . 

•Saline 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

52 

130 

2 
3 

2 

i 

3 

3 

7 

3 

7 
15 

4 
9 

3 
19 

6 
11 

9 

18 

5 
14 

12 
26 

182 

5 

2 

4 

10 

3 

22 

13 

22 

17 

27 

19 

38 

Sangamon 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

262 

7 

301 

17 

2 

31 

20 

25 

22 

13 

2 

35 

10 

34 
2 

28 

24 

13 

12 

8 

64 
1 

.     11 

36 

26 

34 

14 

10 

6 

52 

570 

60 

31 

61 

48 

50 

28 

64 

58 

27 

22 

14 

117 

Schuyler 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

202 

32 

6 

29 

12 

11 

19 

7 

13 

15 

21 

7 

30 

202 

32 

6 

29 

12 

11 

19 

7 

13 

15 

21 

7 

30 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


The  State  and 

Counties. 

H 

P 
•-1 

p 
3 
a 

a- 

> 

■a 

p 

5 

e-i 

> 
"3 

03 
CD 

a 

3 

a- 

0 
0 

1 
•-I 

0 

a 
•-1 

g 

Scott 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

21 

94 

2 
h 

1 
9 

10 

2 
10 

3 
3 

4 
5 

""io 

2 
12 

■"8 

3 
5 

"3 

2 
11 

115 

10 

10 

12 

12 

6 

9 

10 

14 

8 

8 

3 

13 

Shelby 

. .  Towns . . 
Country 

Total. 

84 
259 

6 
46 

5 
10 

17 
39 

14 
37 

10 
11 

2 
13 

'""21 

9 
12 

6 
15 

2 
22 

3 
11 

11 

343 

52 

15 

56 

51 

21 

15 

21 

21 

21 

24 

13 

33 

Cities. . 

Stark. 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

8 
43 

1 
1 

1 
11 

6 

o 

4 

1 

6 

6 

3 

2 

51 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6 

12 

6 

3 

2 

13 

St.  Clair 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total . 

483 
323 
420 

61 
37 
21 

36 
14 

42 

44 
32 
56 

31 
22 
35 

17 
20 
16 

43 
23 

27 

33 

29 
26 

44 
31 
34 

30 
39 
35 

36 
19 
37 

59 
37 
54 

49 
30 
37 

1226 

119 

92 

132 

88 

53 

93 

88 

99 

104 

92 

150 

116 

Stephenson 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

190 
111 
194 

23 
12 
16 

23 
16 

22 

25 
11 
14 

4 
14 
22 

18 
12 

18 

14 
5 
11 

19 
10 
23 

13 
3 
13 

15 
6 
12 

8 
6 
19 

13 
10 
13 

16 
6 
11 

495 

51 

61 

50 

40 

48 

30 

52 

29 

33 

33 

35 

3:i 

Tazewell 

Citie»... 

. .  Towns . . 

Country 

Total . 

76 
184 
198 

20 
33 
33 

9 

16 
12 

13 
19 
17 

2 
19 
18 

3 

13 
9 

5 

6 

11 

3 
6 
12 

7 
13 
23 

4 
16 
12 

7 
11 
11 

"io 

15 

3 

33 
26 

458 

86 

37 

49 

39 

25 

22 

21 

42 

32 

29 

35 

51 

Cities. . 

Union 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

59 

198 

5 
13 

6 
16 

7 
19 

4 
19 

4 
11 

3 
12 

6 
19 

23 

9 

18 

5 
17 

2 

24 

1 
7 

257 

18 

22 

26 

23 

15 

15 

25 

30 

27 

23 

26 

8 

Vermilion 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

186 
100 

288 

27 

6 

19 

23 
6 

28 

15 
13 
33 

25 
11 
33 

13 
10 
24 

9 
5 
25 

15 

12 

25 

8 

16 
13 

15 
5 

26 

19 

6 

22 

9 
3 

17 

8 

7 

23 

574 

52 

57 

61 

69 

47 

39 

52 

37 

46 

47 

29 

38 

Cities... 

Wabaeh 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total 

107 

178 

12 
18 

6 
11 

9 
15 

7 
17 

8 
11 

13 
11 

12 
10 

11 
34 

9 
19 

4 
14 

5 
14 

11 
14 

285 

30 

17 

34 

24 

19 

34 

22 

35 

28 

18 

19 

25 

Warren 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

123 
52 
244 

13 

6 
21 

18 
5 
16 

12 
3 

38 

5 
24 

4 

3 

20 

11 
""'i9 

10 

4 

23 

13 

4 

26 

9 
23 

15 

6 

19 

5 
6 
12 

6 
4 
13 

419 

40 

39 

43 

36 

27 

30 

37 

43 

39 

4» 

33 

23 

Cities... 

Washington  . . 

...Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

110 
242 

7 

27 

b 
24 

11 
2S 

14 
17 

9 
13 

6 
16 

9 
20 

5 
13 

12 
26 

8 
23 

6 
20 

11 
18 

352 

34 

30 

42 

31 

32 

22 

29 

18 

38 

31 

26 

29 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


The   State  aad 

Counties. 

g 
1=1 

3 

SI 

•-J 
Ci 

p 

•-i 

i 

> 

K 
^ 

'5' 

P 

w 

CD 

■13 

s- 

C 

o 

s 

CD 

o 

<! 
CD 

B 

(D 

CD 

B 

a- 

CD 

Wayne 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total. 

8 
51 

1 

23 

24 

2 

5 
5 

9,S 

54 

95 

White 

. .  Towns . . 
Country 

Total. 

Cities. . . 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

Cities... 

..Towns.. 

Country 

Total. 

130 
226 

9 
5 

6 
22 

28 
32 

5 
21 

5 
5 

12 
15 

i2 

8 

■    5 
21 

12 
21 

5 
13 

13 
14 

18 
49 

Whiteside 

356 

170 
106 

284 

14 

13 
10 
20 

28 

14 
5 
12 

60 

11 
10 
22 

26 

10 

7 
17 

10 

15 
14 

27 

7 

3 

25 

20 

12 

5 

30 

26 

16 
12 
18 

33 

15 
5 
33 

18 

15 
18 
24 

27 

21 
15 
30 

~66 

17 
5 

8 

67 

21 
14 
40 

Will 

560 

202 
95 
125 

43 

23 

10 

3 

31 

15 
4 

7 

43 

16 
4 
9 

34 

23 
9 
5 

31 

21 

5 

11 

35 

11 
5 

8 

47 

10 

9 

15 

46 

16 
9 

8 

52 

9 
15 
14 

57 

16 
5 
19 

75 

25 
15 

18 

422 

36 

26 

29 

37 

37 

24 

34 

33 

38 

40 

30 

58 

Williamson 

. .  Towns . . 
Country 

Total. 

Cities... 

. .  Towns . . 

Country 

Total. 

i65 

371 

10 
30 

11 
28 

12 
27 

13 

28 

9 
30 

8 
32 

9 
31 

7 
32 

4 
22 

7 
33 

3 
36 

12 

42 

Winnebago 

476 

429 
183 
46 

40 

28 
14 

2 

39 

36 
12 
4 

39 

48 
10 
3 

41 

45 

22 

5 

39 

35 
17 
4 

40 

32 
13 

2 

40 

38 
13 
3 

39 

31 
14 
5 

26 

40 

12 

6 

40 

32 
18 
2 

39 

33 

20 

4 

54 

31 
18 
6 

658 

44 

52 

61 

72 

56 

47 

54 

50 

58 

52 

57 

55 

Woodford 

..Towns.. 
Country 

Total . 

60 
213 

6 
14 

3 
15 

3 
20 

4 
19 

5 
21 

3 
11 

5 
15 

9 

24 

10 
18 

4 
26 

6 
11 

2 
19 

273 

20 

18 

23 

23 

26 

14 

20 

33 

28 

30 

17 

21 
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SECTION  2.— BIRTHS  IN  ILLINOIS,  1886. 


Table  I. — Births  reported  for  the  year  1886:    By  Months, 
Sex  Specified. 


The  State  and 
Counties . 

SB 

■-1 
o 

> 

g 
p 
'< 

CD 

2h 

> 

CO 

s- 

g 

O 
o 

o 
o- 

o 

B 
a- 

B 

a" 

CD 

Illinois 

M 

..F.  ... 

30501 

28696 

2589 
2307 

2424 
2284 

2950 
2816 

2438 
2313 

2189 
2150 

2290 
2106 

2493 
2356 

2637 
2540 

2641 
2400 

2570 
2391 

2446 
2294 

2834 
2739 

Total 

M 

..p 

Adams 

59197 

456 
383 

4896 

38 
39 

4708 

o4 
16 

5766 

44 
50 

4751 

29 
34 

4339 

38 
21 

4396 

32 
26 

4849 

27 
15 

5177 

52 
52 

5041 

33 
23 

4961 

41 
31 

4740 

27 
•24 

5573 

61 
52 

Total 
M 

839 

77 

50 

94 

68 

59 

58 

42 

104 

56 

72 

51 

113 

Alexander 

.F 

Total 
M 

Bond 

204 
176 

24 
11 

18 
15 

16 
25 

15 

11 

12 

17 
11 

15 
13 

20 
13 

28 
19 

16 
16 

12 
16 

20 
10 

Total 

M 

..F 

Boone 

380 

104 
79 

35 

9 

8 

33 

6 

8 

41 
8 

22 

8 
4 

23 

10 
6 

28 

7 
6 

28 

10 
6 

33 

14 

5 

47 

8 
5 

32 

11 
15 

28 

8 
4 

30 

6 

4 

Total 

M 

..F 

Brown 

183 

95 

82 

17 

12 

7 

14 

7 
9 

15 

7 

7 

12 

8 
6 

16 

11 
5 

13 

3 

2 

16 

6 
12 

19 

4 
5 

13 

12 
10 

26 

8 

7 

12 

8 
5 

10 
9 

Total 

M 

F. 

' 

Bureau 

177 

221 

225 

19 

11 
12 

16 

19 

18 

14 

14 

20 

14 

19 
19 

16 

16 
15 

5 

22 

26 

18 

20 

28 

9 

25 
14 

22 

18 

15 

21 
21 

13 

20 
11 

16 

16 
19 

Total 

M 

.F 

Calhoun 

446 

62 
42 

23 

10 
3 

37 

5 

5 

34 

3 

1 

38 

4 

o 

31 

4 
3 

48 

6 
3 

48 

4 

1 

39 

4 

40 

5 

2 

42 

3 
9 

31 
6 

35 
10 

Total 

104 

13 

10 

4 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 

;| 

12 

10   15 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


The  State  and 
Counties. 

CI 

a 

1 

. 

^ 

> 

CO 

s 

CO 

O 
o^ 
o 
o- 

CO 

Izi 
1 

"-J 

n 

Carroll 

M 

.F 

Total 

160 
136 

13 
16 

10 
10 

17 
16 

14 
10 

14 

7 

13 
9 

22 
14 

9 

4 

12 
10 

6 

7 

11 

8 

20 
25 

296 

29 

20 

33 

24 

31 

21 

36 

13 

33 

13 

19 

45 

M 

.F 

134 
119 

18 
15 

16 

4 

8 
15 

11 
6 

7 
3 

9 
11 

9 
13 

13 
14 

11 
9 

30 

9 
15 

4 
11 

15 

10 
13 

Total 

243 

33 

20 

23 

17 

10 

20 

22 

26 

23 

Champaign.... 

M 

.F 

Total 

278 
271 

25 
16 

35 
31 

34 
18 

17 
16 

17 
33 

18 
16 

36 

27 

20 
21 

32 

25 

26 
33 

36 
31 

12 

34 

549 

41 

46 

53 

33 

50 

34 

53 

41 

57 

59 

47 

36 

Christian 

M 

.F 

Total 

277 
357 

25 
25 

22 
25 

33 

27 

33 
23 

16 

17 

21 
13 

22 
27 

28 

22 

21 
19 

18 
27 

16 
15 

33 
17 

534 

50 

47 

60 

45 

33 

34 

49 

50 

40 

45 

31 

50 

Clark 

M 

.F 

168 
176 

12 

31 

17 
11 

23 
16 

16 

13 

11 
10 

16 
12 

7 
15 

15 
17 

10 
10 

7 
17 

15 
15 

19 

20- 

Total 

344 

33 

28 

39 

38 

31 

28 

23 

32 

20 

34 

30 

39 

Clay 

M 

.F 

147 
132 

12 
10 

8 
12 

15 
14 

16 

8 

5 
10 

11 
11 

6 
10 

15 
10 

15 
13 

16 
9 

16 
11 

13 
14 

Total 

279 

22 

30 

39 

24 

15 

32 

16 

25 

2S 

35 

37 

36- 

M 

.F 

242 

248 

25 
29 

34 
35 

25 

.22 

17 
16 

19 

18 

14 

8 

30 
32 

13 
16 

17 
18 

34 
13 

10 
18 

35 
44 

Total 

490 

54 

49 

47 

38 

37 

32 

42 

38 

35 

36 

28 

79 

M 

.F 

282 
294 

25 
23 

23 
20 

33 

28 

36 
35 

18 
24 

18 
24 

22 
31 

30 
33 

27 
33 

25 

28 

36 
39 

19 

17 

Total 

576 

48 

43 

61 

51 

43 

42 

53 

43 

49 

53 

55 

36 

Cook 

M 

.F 

11718 
11061 

986 

844 

902 

875 

1071 
1023 

863 
860 

867 

858 

950 

879 

1011 
918 

1046 
1070 

1065 
949 

988 
940 

991 

879 

979 
966 

Total 

23779 

1830 

1777 

3094 

1722 

1735 

1839 

1939 

3116 

2014 

1938 

1870 

1945 

Crawford 

M 

.F 

Total 

217 
319 

16 
16 

16 
23 

31 

18 

38 
31 

16 
14 

18 
15 

14 
17 

10 
17 

11 
12 

S5 
24 

12 
16 

30 
36 

436 

32 

39 

39 

49 

30 

33 

31 

37 

23 

59 

38 

46 

Cumberland... 

M 

.F 

Total 

124 
151 

8 
11 

17 
9 

11 

11 

15 
14 

6 
13 

1 

4 

5 
6 

9 
14 

8 
4 

9 
15 

7 
16 

38 
34 

275 

19 

26 

22 

39 

19 

5 

11 

33 

12 

34 

33 

62: 

DeKalb 

M 

.F 

108 
99 

12 
14 

6 
1 

3 
9 

6 
9 

9 
9 

7 
9 

10 
6 

6 
6 

15 
9 

13 

8 

10 
11 

11 

8 

Total 

207 

26 

7 

12 

15 

18 

16 

16 

13 

24 

31 

21 

19' 
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cr 
a 

>< 

CO 

p 

P 

3 
P 

CD 

>-* 

1 

p 
o 

> 
•-J 

o 

^ 

(5 

^ 

> 
S 

a: 
3 

C 
o 

o 

a> 

H 

2! 
o 
■< 
a> 

B 

ti 

O 

s 

B 
c 

(5 
•-i 

DeWitt 

M 

.F 

Total 

144 
133 

6 
10 

22 
21 

17 
10 

37 
21 

11 
6 

10 
11 

n 

16 

7 

8 

9 

6 

11 

7 
5 

11 

7 

277 

16 

43 

27 

48 

17 

21 

37 

15 

16 

17 

12 

18 

M 

.F 

124 
117 

19 
10 

3 

8 

12 
19 

3 

7 

4 
4 

3 

10 
3 

14 

7 

7 
23 

4 

9 
6 

34 
23 

Total 

241 

39 

11 

31 

10 

8 

10 

13 

21 

30 

6 

15 

57 

M 

.F 

149 
140 

9 

7 

9 
12 

20 

13 

12 
9 

7 
12 

9 
12 

14 
17 

11 
14 

15 
13 

30 
11 

13 
10 

10 
12 

Total 

289 

16 

21 

32 

31 

19 

21 

31 

25 

37 

31 

23 

22 

Edgar 

M 

.F 

208 
175 

21 
14 

14 
20 

23 
16 

19 
9 

16 
17 

10 
14 

19 
13 

12 
11 

24 
11 

30 
17 

9 
10 

21 
23 

Total 

383 

35 

34 

39 

28 

33 

24 

32 

23 

35 

37 

19 

44 

Edwards 

M 

.F 

Total 

122 
120 

15 
6 

11 

5 

9 
13 

9 
14 

8 
13 

7 
4 

6 
9 

13 
9 

19 
10 

13 
14 

36 

7 
14 

21 

6 
9 

243 

21 

16 

23 

23 

21 

11 

15 

22 

29 

15 

Effingham 

M 

.F 

Total 

139 
121 

3 

6 

11 
3 

9 

4 

8 
5 

10 
19 

8 

9 
9 

20 
13 

14 
17 

13 
19 

13 
11 

16 
15 

350 

9 

14 

13 

13 

29 

3 

18 

33 

31 

32 

34 

31 

Fayette 

M 

.F 

137 
113 

11 
10 

13 
10 

15 

16 

15 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

12 
5 

13 
13 

13 

7 

12 
11 

12 
10 

7 
9 

Total 

349 

21 

23 

31 

23 

13 

15 

17 

26 

20 

23 

22 

16 

Ford 

M 

.F 

82 
63 

6 

4 

8 
6 

17 
13 

5 
5 

4 
3 

5 
3 

1 

3 

2 

5 
4 

4 

4 

7 
5 

20 
11 

Total 

145 

10 

14 

30 

10 

7 

8 

4 

2 

9 

8 

12 

31 

Franklin 

M 

.P. 

Total 

133 
132 

12 
6 

15 
14 

15 
13 

10 
12 

9 
3 

5 
5 

10 
10 

11 

10 

10 
14 

17 
15 

10 
17 

37 

9 
14 

265 

18 

29 

27 

22 

12 

10 

20 

31 

34 

32 

23 

Fulton 

M 

.F 

Total 

298 
266 

^^. 

( 

21 
13 

50 

47 

24 
20 

33 
29 

18 
17 

24 
11 

34 
39 

9 
30 

9 

18 

20 
9 

46 

47 

564 

17 

33 

97 

44 

62 

35 

35 

63 

29 

27 

29 

93 

Gallatin 

M 

..F 

Total 

116 
125 

9 

14 
11 

6 
13 

10 
5 

7 

5 

7 
8 

8 
17 

10 
19 

19 
16 

10 

11 

8 

241 

16 

25 

19 

15 

14 

12 

15 

25 

29 

35 

17 

19 

Greene 

M 

.F 

114 
101 

7 

2 
14 

7 
4 

6 

8 

8 
6 

12 

16 

6 

9 

7 

15 

7 

22 

9 
15 

34 

11 

7 

18 

12 
13. 

Total 

215 

14 

16 

11 

14 

14 

19 

23 

16 

25 
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1^ 

V 

•-< 

s 

> 

"2 

g 
^ 

3 

5-1 

> 
03 

CO 

B 

0 

1 
c 

•-1 

0 
< 
a 

B 

a* 

0 

3 

a- 
a 

M 

F 

78 
76 

4 
5 

5 
5 

7 
12 

6 
9 

7 
9 

6 
3 

4 
3 

4 
6 

3 

6 

4 
3 

16 

8 

12 

8 

Total 

154 

9 

10 

19 

15 

16 

8 

7 

10 

9 

7 

34 

20 

Hamilton 

M 

..P 

Total 

177 
148 

19 
11 

19 
11 

33 

20 

13 
12 

5 
9 

10 
13 

13 

12 

13 
11 

13 

7 

21 
17 

11 
16 

17 
9 

325 

30 

30 

43 

25 

14 

23 

35 

24 

20 

38 

37 

26 

M 

..F 

353 
232 

485 

11 

24 

17 
15 

16 
20 

20 
30 

21 
20 

39 
20 

23 
17 

31 
20 

34 
21 

30 

22 

14 

30 

17 
13 

Total 

35 

32 

36 

40 

41 

49 

40 

51 

55 

42 

34 

30 

Hardin 

M 

.F 

77 
76 

11 
5 

■  4 
10 

5 

8 

7 
5 

5 

8 

7 
6 

2 
3 

5 

7 

9 
5 

11 

4 

3 
3 

8 
12 

Total 

158 

16 

14 

13 

12 

13 

13 

5 

12 

14 

15 

6 

20 

Henderson 

M 

..F 

Total 

85 
70 

8 
5 

1 
3 

6 

7 

13 
6 

6 

6 
5 

9 
11 

11 
9 

7 
6 

7 
2 

4 
4 

7 
5 

155 

13 

4 

13 

19 

13 

11 

30 

20 

13 

9 

8 

12 

Henry 

M 

..F 

350 
254 

23 
19 

21 
12 

24 
23 

9 
12 

27 
32 

18 
20 

18 
31 

20 
12 

21 
30 

19 

31 

36 
17 

34 
25 

Total 

504 

42 

33 

47 

21 

59 

38 

49 

32 

51 

40 

43 

49 

M 

..F 

235 
200 

24 
19 

15 
10 

21 
25 

18 
15 

2« 
15 

18 
14 

14 

8 

20 
24 

23 
19 

18 
15 

19 
15 

18 
"^1 

Total 

435 

43 

35 

46 

33 

43 

32 

32 

44 

41 

33 

34 

39 

M 

. .  F 

122 
123 

8 
5 

7 
8 

5 
12 

15 
10 

7 
10 

11 
16 

6 

1 

11 

10 

13 
12 

13 
10 

17 
20 

10 
q 

Total 

345 

13 

15 

17 

25 

17 

27 

7 

21 

24 

23 

37 

19 

M 

,.F 

169 
167 

13 
15 

15 
10 

20 
12 

9 
12 

7 
7 

13 

18 

17 
13 

23 
26 

15 
14 

13 
15 

11 
11 

14 

14 

Total 

336 

37 

25 

33 

21 

14 

31 

30 

49 

39 

28 

22 

28 

Jefferson 

M 

.F 

Total 

149 

148 

1 
4 

4 
5 

8 
13 

29 
26 

13 

8 

12 
9 

11 
12 

9 
15 

5 

8 

10 
11 

28 
20 

20 

18 

297 

5 

9 

20 

55 

20 

21 

23 

24 

13 

31 

48 

38 

Jersey 

M 

.F 

Total 

30 
39 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 

2 

7 
5 

3 
5 

8 

3 
2 

5 

4 
6 

10 

5 
3 

59 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

12 

7 

JoDaviess  . , . . 

M 

..F 

Total 

133 
133 

356 

6 
10 

12 
6 

16 
6 

7 
11 

8 
8 

4 
13 

12 

7 

10 
11 

16 
11 

14 
6 

8 
18 

20 
16 

16 

18 

22 

18 

16 

17 

19 

21 

37 

30 

26 

36 
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p 

p 

■5 

a 

> 

Si 

S 

55 

5 

3 
c 
2 

o 
cr 

o 

HI 

o 
6 
3 
c 

a 

2 

Johnson 

M 

.  F 

Total 

160 
159 

21 
23 

18 
17 

20 
20 

17 

20 

12 

10 

6 
9 

6 
6 

13 
10 

10 
11 

12 

12 

10 

8 

15 
13 

319 

44 

35 

40 

37 

22 

15 

12 

23 

21 

34 

18 

28 

Kane 

M 

..F 

447 
415 

41 

37 

44 
46 

42 
34 

37 
43 

39 
30 

39 

37 

38 
43 

36 
31 

41 

32 

34 
36 

30 
23 

26 
24 

Total 

892 

78 

90 

76 

80 

69 

76 

80 

67 

73 

70 

53 

50 

Kankakee 

M 

.F 

Total 

153 
157 

25 
18 

22 
21 

19 
IT 

12 

18 

30 

10 
8 

11 

8 

5 

18 

5 

7 

10 
14 

15 
13 

7 

12 
8 

310 

43 

43 

3t) 

18 

19 

23 

12 

24 

2£S 

14 

28 

Kendall 

M..!... 
.F 

92 

87 

5 

7 

5 
3 

8 
10 

12 

8 

10 
6 

16 

9 
17 

8 

11 

7 

8 
3 

7 
5 

3 

7 

6 

7 

Total 

179 

12 

8 

18 

20 

26 

15 

18 

11 

12 

10 

13 

Knox 

M 

.V 

Total 

179 

149 

21 
18 

12 
14 

16 
10 

15 
11 

14 
12 

24 
16 

6 

7 

14 
12 

10 
3 

20 
19 

15 
13 

13 
14 

328 

39 

26 

26 

26 

26 

40 

13 

26 

13 

39 

28 

26 

Lake 

M   ... 

.F 

78 
88 

8 
13 

2 
6 

4 
5 

6 

8 

4 
6 

7 
5 

4 
6 

9 
11 

14 
10 

9 
3 

6 
9 

5 
6 

Total 

166 

21 

8 

9 

14 

10 

12 

10 

20 

24 

12 

15 

11 

LaSalle 

M 

.F 

Total 

669 
559 

53 

44 

68 
60 

56 
42 

56 
40 

44 
42 

51 

48 

59 
50 

55 

43 

60 

48 

58 
49 

51 
43 

58 
50 

1,228 

97 

128 

98 

96 

86 

99 

109 

98 

108 

107 

94 

108 

Lawrence 

M 

.F 

Total 

171 
151 

12 

7 

21 

8 

27 
15 

16 
10 

17 
20 

12 
11 

11 
15 

15 
15 

8 
10 

8 
13 

9 
13 

15 
14 

333 

19 

29 

42 

26 

37 

23 

26 

30 

18 

21 

22 

29 

Lee 

M 

.  F 

802 

287 

27 

28 

26 
27 

26 
24 

29 
22 

29 
14 

30 
17 

21 

27 

20 
21 

21 

27 

28 
21 

27 
25 

18 
34 

Total 

589 

55 

53 

50 

51 

43 

47 

48 

41 

48 

49 

52 

52 

Livingston.... 

M 

.F 

Total 

143 
151 

22 
17 

15 
14 

6 
21 

15 
15 

9 
9 

12 
11 

18 
10 

10 

8 

7 
10 

17 

7 
12 

19 

11 
15 

26 

11 
9 

294 

39 

29 

27 

30 

18 

23 

38 

18 

20 

Logan 

M 

F 

Total 

170 
201 

8 
14 

19 

20 
21 

13 
22 

13 
19 

8 
10 

14 

17 

17 
31 

16 
14 

12 

18 

12 
13 

18 
22 

371 

22 

26 

41 

35 

32 

18 

31 

41 

30 

30 

25 

40 

Macon 

M 

.F 

Total 

299 
279 

30 
25 

10 
12 

35 

38 

30 
19 

16 

27 

21 
21 

3:3 
24 

22 
23 

35 
25 

19 
13 

32 

17 
13 

30 

31 
39 

578 

55 

22 

73 

49 

43 

42 

57 

45 

60 

70 

B.  H.— 12 
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5 
a" 

8= 

> 

g 
■^ 

> 

O 
o 

1 

o 

t 

B 

a> 

■b 

CO 
CD 

B 

a- 
(I 

Macoupin 

M 

..F 

Total 

2-16 
234 

16 

21 

36 
22 

20 
18 

16 
14 

20 
27 

18 
15 

20 
15 

21 
23 

33 
19 

23 
21 

20 
29 

25 
10 

480 

37 

48 

38 

30 

47 

33 

35 

44 

41 

43 

49 

35 

Madison 

M 

..F 

Total 

288 
281 

16 
23 

28 
24 

35 
30 

24 

28 

16 
34 

11 
15 

23 
29 

19 

20 

38 
35 

34 
16 

30 
33 

34^ 
24 

569 

39 

52 

65 

62 

40 

26 

53 

39 

53 

40 

53 

58 

Marion 

M 

.  .F 

Total 

279 
201 

16 
6 

18 
13 

30 
19 

28 
•      15 

18 
13 

36 
30 

15 
19 

24 
14 

18 
13 

34 
25 

30 
18 

32 

28 

480 

22 

30 

39 

43 

31 

46 

34 

38 

30 

59 

48 

60 

M 

...F 

128 
125 

12 
6 

15 
13 

16 
13 

7 
8 

12 
5 

10 

13 
13 

17 

10 

'! 

3 

16 

14 

16 

Total 

853 

18 

27 

28 

15 

17 

17 

35 

iii 

17 

16 

19 

30 

Mason 

M 

..F 

Total 

102 
91 

9 
3 

8 
7 

7 
9 

11 
11 

11 
10 

6 

7 

10 

7 

6 
6 

6 

10 

13 
19 

8 
8 

193 

12 

15 

16 

22 

31 

13 

17 

12 

13 

17 

16 

Massac 

M 

..F 

25 
33 

2 
2 

5 
6 

4 

1 

2 
2 

4 

2 
4 

3 
3 

o 
1 

5 
5 

2 
2 

1 
5 

3 

Total 

68 

4 

11 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3 

10 

4 

6 

3 

McDonough . . 

M 

..F 

183 
167 

10 

15 

16 
16 

21 
17 

14 
9 

13 
11 

15 

7 

14 
32 

30 
34 

18 
12 

11 

16 

15 
6 

16 
13: 

Total 

350 

25 

32 

38 

23 

34 

33 

36 

44 

30 

37 

31 

28 

McHenry 

M 

..  F 

Total 

112 
113 

4 
5 

7 
8 

4 

7 

9 
13 

10 

7 

8 
8 

14 

8 

7 
6 

9 
14 

8 
12 

20 

11 
6 

17 

21 
19 

325 

9 

15 

11 

22 

17 

16 

22 

13 

23 

40 

McLean 

M  

...F 

Total 

553 

543 

63 
58 

45 
46 

48 
53 

53 

45 

40 
49 

30 

38 

43 
42 

50 
36 

50 
57 

50 
46 

40 
39 

43 
35 

1,096 

120 

91 

100 

98 

89 

68 

84 

86 

107 

96 

79 

78 

Menard 

M 

..F 

Total 

68 

72 

5 
6 

7 
7 

6 

5 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

4 

3 

8 

5 
9 

5 

2 

3 

1 

7 
8 

9 
9 

140 

11 

14 

11 

8 

14 

13 

11 

14 

7 

4 

15 

18 

Mercer 

M 

..F, 

Total 

186 
164 

14 

18 

12 
19 

40 
34 

6 

6 

7 
10 

21 
13 

9 

7 

10 
6 

6 

11 

3 
4 

28 
35 

30 
31 

350 

32 

31 

64 

12 

17 

34 

16 

16 

17 

7 

53 

51 

M 

.  .F 

231 

307 

24 
16 

34 
33 

23 
16 

13 
22 

22 

7 

17 
13 

19 

15 

25 
26 

23 
16 

13 
23 

11 
16 

9 
15 

Total 

428 

40 

47 

39 

35 

29 

30 

34 

51 

38 

34 

37 

34 
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03 
P 

c 

•-J 

5> 
P 

> 

■3 

'> 

e-i 

> 

r. 
c 
c 

c 
2 

Montgomery.. 

M 

..F 

Total 

26.5 
2.50 

20 
23 

22 
26 

33 
31 

21 
14 

21 
21 

17 

28 
23 

24 
25 

26 
19 

22 
18 

14 
15 

14 

18 

515 

43 

48 

64 

35 

42 

37 

51 

49 

45 

40 

29 

"32 

Morgan 

M 

.F 

217 
211 

16 
14 

8 
18 

18 
9 

16 
20 

18 
,18 

18 
17 

23 
21 

13 
11 

13 
17 

26 
12 

19 
21 

30 
23 

Total 

428 

30 

26 

27 

36 

36 

35 

44 

23 

30 

88 

40 

•53 

Moultrie 

M 

.F 

Total 

167 
1.50 

15 
10 

16 

19 
14 

12 
14 

7 
6 

12 
11 

11 
11 

19 

10 

9 
12 

18 
13 

15 

21 

■    13 
13 

317 

25 

33 

33 

26 

13 

23 

22 

29 

21 

31 

36 

25 

Ogle 

M 

.F 

134 
120 

9 

8 

10 

8 

12 
11 

15 

16 

15 

10 

10 
12 

14 
19 

9 
6 

13 
5 

13 
7 

9 
12 

5 

6 

Total 

254 

17 

IS 

23 

31 

25 

22 

33 

15 

18 

20 

21 

11 

Peoria 

M 

.F 

423 
■    394 

34 
28 

41 
41 

48 
55 

21 

27 

27 
22 

37 
23 

36 
34 

29 
26 

39 
34 

47 
39 

35 

35 

70 

29 
30 

Total 

817 

63 

82 

103 

48 

49 

60 

70 

55 

73 

86 

59 

Perry 

M 

.F. 

62 

59 

6 
5 

5 

7 

14 
16 

8 

o 

4 

7 

3 
1 

o 
4 

3 
6 

7 
3 

5 
4 

3 
1 

3 
3 

Total 

121 

11 

12 

30 

10 

11 

4 

6 

!• 

lU 

!) 

3 

^■' 

Piatt 

M 

.F 

143 

138 

10 
13 

I 

16 
15 

9 
11 

6 
6 

15 

11 

11 
12 

10 
13 

14 
12 

16 

8 

13 
10 

16 
18 

Total 

281 

23 

17 

31 

20 

12 

26 

23 

23 

26 

24 

22 

34 

Pike 

M 

.F 

186 
168 

11 
10 

15 
18 

21 
14 

18 
12 

11 
15 

11 
14 

12 
18 

32 
23 

16 

7 

24 
12 

11 
19 

14 

0 

Total 

354 

21 

33 

35 

30 

26 

25 

30 

45 

23 

36 

30 

20 

Pope  

M 

.F 

108 
99 

5 
6 

4 
9 

8 
5 

6 

7' 

6 

8 

6 
6 

6 

4 

9 

8 

13 

7 

13 

8 

10 
17 

14 

Total 

207 

11 

13 

13 

13 

14 

12 

10 

17 

20 

21 

27 

36 

Palaski 

M 

.F 

22 
24 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

3 
5 

3 
1 

5 
3 

2 
3 

■■'2 

2 
5 

2 

Total 

46 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

7 

5 

2 

7 

5 

Putnam 

M 

.F.... 

27 
33 

3 
6 

1 
1 

5 
3 

1 
3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 
2 

3 

2 

3 
4 

4 

Total 

60 

9 

2 

8 

4 

4 

o 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

6 

Randolpli 

M 

.F 

Total 

210 
189 

399 

15 
11 

18 
10 

19 

18 

2(1 
21 

7 
9 

14 
10 

18 
20 

24 
21 

17 

17 

16 
17 

22 
18 

20 
17 

26 

28 

37 

41 

16 

24 

38 

45 

34 

33 

40 

37 

180 


Table  I. — Continued. 


I'lio  state  and 
Counties. 

3 

■5 

CD 

> 

in 

^ 
^ 

CD 

s- 

B 

a- 

(D 

•-J 

O 
o 

o 

CD 

65 
o 

<J 

CD 

0 

a 
n 

a 
g 

CD 

Kichland 

M 

..F 

136 
137 

13 

4 

16 
14 

30 
14 

9 

18 

10 
13 

10 

7 

12 

8 

13 
12 

8 
17 

15 

h 

7 
9 

3 
8 

Total 

253 

17 

30 

24 

37 

23 

17 

20 

25 

25 

23 

16 

6 

Eock  Island., 

M 

..F 

Total- 

369 
368 

32 

26 

29 
33 

38 
46 

33 
36 

31 

24 

38 
32 

28 
37 

29 

35 
33 

24 

21 

24 
30 

38 
33 

737 

58 

62 

84 

69 

55 

50 

65 

56 

68 

45 

54 

71 

Saline 

M 

..F 

Total 

89 
93 

2 
3 

o 

1 
3 

4 
6 

1 
2 

9 
13 

7 
6 

16 
6 

5 
12 

15 
13 

10 
9 

17 
21 

182 

5 

2 

4 

10 

3 

22 

13 

23 

17 

27 

19 

38 

Sangamon  .... 

M 

..F 

Total 

299 
271 

38 
32 

16 
15 

31 
30 

39 
19 

26 
24 

13 
15 

33 
31 

34 
24 

15 
12 

9 
13 

7 
7 

58 
59 

570 

50 

31 

61 

48 

50 

28 

64 

58 

37 

33 

14 

117 

Schuyler 

M 

.F 

107 

95 

15 
17 

5 
1 

12 
17 

8 
4 

5 
6 

13 
6 

4 
3 

10 
3 

6 
9 

9 

13 

4 
3 

16 

14 

Total 

203 

32 

6 

29 

13 

11 

19 

7 

13 

15 

21 

,  7 

30 

.Scott 

M 

.F.  ..  . 

62 
53 

5 
5 

5 
5 

8 
4 

6 
6 

3 
3 

6 
3 

4 
6 

8 
6 

4 
4 

5 
3 

"■■3 

8 
5 

Total 

115 

10 

10 

12 

13 

6 

9 

10 

14 

8 

8 

3 

13 

'Shelljy 

M 

..F 

Total 

169 

174 

25 
37 

8 

7 

28 
28 

23 
28 

15 
6 

7 
8 

9 
12 

10 
11 

13 

8 

13 
11 

7 
6 

11 

33 

343 

53 

15 

56 

51 

21 

15 

21 

21 

21 

24 

13 

33 

Stark    .  . 

M 

.F 

25 
26 

3 

1 
3 

1 
1 

i 

5 
1 

6 
6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

9 

Total 

51 

3 

4 

3 

1 

6 

12 

6 

3 

2 

13 

St.  Clair  

M 

.F 

646 
580 

64 
55 

45 
47 

7.5 
57 

43 
45 

35 

18 

45 

48 

47 
41 

54 
45 

53 
52 

50 
42 

80 
70 

56 

60 

Total 

1326 

119 

92 

132 

88 

53 

93 

88 

99 

104 

93 

150 

116 

Stephenson . . . 

M 

.F 

Total 

351 
244 

19 
33 

33 

28 

19 
31 

30 
20 

24 
24 

18 
12 

28 
24 

18 
11 

16 
17 

18 
15 

IS 
17 

20 
13 

495 

51 

61 

50 

40 

48 

30 

52 

29 

33 

33 

35 

33 

M 

.F 

236 
332 

43 

44 

19 

18 

20 
29 

23 
17 

12 
13 

12 
10 

12 
9 

18 
24 

13 

30 

13 
16 

16 
9 

28 
23 

Total 

458 

86 

37 

49 

39 

35 

32 

21 

42 

32 

39 

25 

51 

M 

.F 

137 
130 

9 
9 

13 

10 

14 

13 

10 
13 

5 
10 

8 
7 

15 
10 

15 
15 

13 
15 

7 
15 

14 
13 

6 

2 

Total 

257 

18 

33 

26 

23 

15! 

15 

25| 

30 

37 

32 

26 

8 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


The   State  and 
Counties. 

p 

B 
P 

a 
C 
*-< 

p 

•-J 

o 

•-1 

1 

3 

c 

2 

O 
o 
o 
a- 

-i 

o 
■< 

O 
■-t 

1 

Vermilion  .. 

M 

...F 

Total 

28a 
286 

2E 
8? 

30 

27 

27 
34 

34 
3£ 

2E 

22 

le 

2? 

34 

3S 

If 

18 

20 
26 

1' 

3C 
47 

It 

IC 

2t 

23 
16 

574 

62 

57 

61 

69 

47 

39 

52 

37 

46 

38 

Wabash  

M 

. . .  F 

136 
149 

16 
14 

7 
10 

8 
16 

12 
12 

9 
10 

14 

10 

14 

8 

15 
20 

9 
19 

13 

5 

9 
10 

19 

10 
15 

Total 

285 

30 

17 

24 

24 

19 

34 

32 

35 

28 

18 

35 

Warren 

M 

...F 

222 
197 

25 
15 

21 
18 

22 
21 

23 
13 

11 
16 

18 
12 

16 
31 

18 
25 

22 

17 

22 

18 

13 
9 

11 
12 

Total 

419 

40 

39 

43 

36 

27 

30 

37 

43 

39 

40 

22 

33 

Washington  . 

M 

...F 

Total 

18.3 
169 

20 
14 

16 
14 

27 
15 

20 
11 

10 
12 

9 
13 

16 
13 

11 

15 

23 

16 
15 

10 
16 

13 
16 

352 

34 

30 

42 

31 

22 

22 

29 

18 

38 

31 

26 

39 

M 

...F 

30 
24 

3 

16 

8 

11 

Wayne 

14 

Total 

M 

..F 

54 

l&S 
173 

5 

7 
11 

24 

12 
15 

35 

White 

6 
8 

11 

17 

37 
23 

15 
11 

4 
b 

10 
17 

12 

8 

16 
10 

22 
11 

31 
36 

Total 

356 

14 

28 

60 

26 

10 

27 

20 

26 

33 

18 

27 

67 

Whiteside 

M 

..F 

Total 

323 
237 

25 
18 

17 
14 

22 
21 

17 
17 

19 
12 

22 
13 

25 
21 

25 
31 

35 

17 

34 
23 

36 
30 

46 
29 

560 

43 

31 

43 

34 

31 

35 

47 

i6 

52 

57 

66 

75 

Will 

M 

..F 

210 
212 

18 
18 

15 

11 

12 

17 

21 
16 

18 
19 

10 
14 

19 
15 

18 
15 

19 
19 

21 
19 

12 
18 

27 
31 

Total 

422 

36 

26 

29 

37 

37 

24 

34 

33 

38 

40 

30 

58 

Williamson.. 

M 

..F 

244 
232 

23 
17 

15 
24 

20 
19 

24 
17 

18 
21 

34 
17 

30 
20 

18 
21 

11 
15 

23 

17 

19 
20 

30 
24 

Total 

476 

40 

39 

39 

41 

39 

41 

49 

39 

26 

40 

39 

54 

Winnebago. .. 

M 

..F 

Total 

318 
340 

6.58 

23 
22 

25 

27 

34 
27 

40 
32 

23 
33 

21 
36 

25 
29 

37 
23 

31 
34 

26 
26 

28 
29 

23 

33 

44 

52 

61 

72 

56 

47 

54 

50 

58 

52 

57 

55 

Woodford  . . 

M 

..F 

Totpl 

139 
134 

11 
9 

12 
b 

9 
14 

n 

12 

10 
16 

r 

9 
11 

16 
17 

17 
11 

28 

17 
13 

30 

11 
6 

17 

9 
12 

273 

',r\ 

18 

23 

23 

26 

14 

30 

33 

21 
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Table   III. — Births  reported  for  the   year  1886:    Nationalities 

OF  Paeents— "_F,"  Fathers;  "Jf,"  Mothers. 


The    State     and 
Counties. 

:  5' 
•  a 
■   £. 

> 
g 

o' 

p 
0 

13 

a 

o 
o 

o 

p- 

3 
p 

3 

re  a 

3  £> 

:  p 

o 

s 

M 
P 

P' 

B 

a  o 

00  a, 

\  § 

•    <I> 

SI 
o 

Illinois 

M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

F 

59, 197 

59,iyr 

839 
839 

446 
446 

380 

380 

183 
183 

177 
177 

30,262 
32,462 

'     477 
523 

283 
292 

308 
324 

103 
103 

165 
163 

743 
650 

1 

4 
2 

1,574 
1,270 

9 
5 

26 
23 

8 
8 

18 
14 

2,736 
2,561 

20 
20 

9 
15 

3 
3 

19 
23 

3 
3 

467 

376 

6 
6 

1 

8 
4 

13,001 
11,908 

261 
230 

47 
42 

34 
32 

16 

9 
10 

3,506 
3, 542 

2 

47 
46 

1,026 
1,010 

356 

297 

338 
307 

1 

1 

4 
4 

2,523 
2,445 

6 
3 

8 
4 

14 
10 

4 
3 

2.665 
2,369 

63 

Alexander . 
Bond. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1 

54 

14 
12 

9 

2 

12 
11 

8 

7 

1 

M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F  . 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

..F. 
M. 

.F.. 
M 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 

M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

104 
104 

296 
296 

243 
243 

549 
549 

534 
534 

344 
344 

279 
279 

490 
490 

576 
576 

22,779 
22, 779 

436 
436 

82 
82 

221 
241 

158 
165 

428 
.      432 

421 
439 

293 
304 

240 
250 

176 
219 

526 

536 

4,858 
5,779 

426 

427 

2 

11 

14 

33 

26 

39 
25 

56 
53 

52 

47 

11 
14 

9 
6 

260 
223 

10 
11 

7,79.-5 
7, 436 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 

6 

5 

8 
3 

1 
3 

i 

i 

3 
1 

533 

490 

5 

2 
2 

12 
9 

9 

8 

15 

8 

4 
1 

1 
1 

7 
5 

664 
543 

1 

8 
5 

15 
11 

30 
35 

19 

8 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 
1 

1 

5 

2 

5 
6 

10 

9 

3 
6 

1 

1 

25 

34 

Champaign. 

9 

7 

5 
5 

8 

3 

1 

1 
3 

7 
21 

1 

19 

Clark. 

19 

11 

Clay 

2 

1 

20 

22 

4 
5 

10 

7 

1,620 
1,543 

2 
3 

4 

2 

180 
145 

10 
2 

1 
1 

76 
66 

14 
10 

23 

26 

Coles 

2 

1 

2,399 
2,454 

988 
9T5 

13 

12 

Cook 

304 

287 

2.002 
2,032 

1,360 
1,029 

9 



; 1 

;:::::  :::::;i 

9 
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Table  JJ J.— Continued. 


The     State    and 
Counties. 

H 

'•   o 

'•   ? 

> 

B 

n 

o' 
p 
a 

W 

o* 

a 

a 

5' 

(T. 

8 
1 

O 
cs 

•-3 

B 

S 

p  a 
a  a 
-■  5' 
•  ? 

-0 
o 

ro 

a 

o 

a" 

p 
1 

_§? 

1    p" 
.   a 

5; 

o 

"2. 

2 

Cumberland. F.. 

275 

275 

307 
■207 

277 
277 

241 
341 

389 
389 

383 
383 

243 
243 

350 
250 

249 
249 

145 
145 

365 
365 

564 
564 

241 
341 

215 
215 

154 
154 

325 

335 

485 
485 

153 
153 

155 
155 

504 
504 

435 
435 

245 
245 

336 
336 

297 
397 

275 

375 

M 

DeKalb F.. 

M, 

108 
134 

228 
238 

310 
210 

131 
136 

336 
343 

193 
213 

169 

180 

311 
317 

68 

73 

254 
259 

499 
481 

232 
233 

187 
190 

66 

84 

298 
306 

402 
414 

133 
131 

123 
124 

318 
346 

253 
376 

209 
221 

305 
314 

282 
282 

3 
3 

4 
5 

10 
6 

9 

8 

3 
3 

13 
5 

23 

18 

19 
14 

1 

8 
9 

9 
9 

4 
4 

5 
5 

6 

7 

3 
1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

7 
8 

4 

5 
4 

4 
5 

i 

1 

2 

1 

39 

38 

5 
6 

17 
15 

134 
124 

5 
8 

20 
9 

71 
59 

35 
33 

34 
21 

20 
21 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

9 

12 

DeWitt F.. 

M. 

1 
1 

13 
11 

Douglas F.. 

7 

9 

DuPasre F. . 

6 
5 

3 

M. 

4 

F:dKar F.. 

1 

1 

11 

M. 

8 

^Edwards F.. 

1 
1 

7 

M. 

4 

Ji:fflnghani....F.. 
M. 

1 
.3 

5 

1- 

2 

6 

Jayette F.. 

1 

1 
1 

5 

7 

1 

3 

6 

Ford F.. 

33 
31 

4 

M. 

4 

Franklin F.. 

1 

9 

M. 

6 

Fulton P. 

6 
3 

16 
16 

2 
2 

4 
2 

15 

12 

2 

8 
7 

1 

7 
7 

15 
14 

1 
1 

1 

7 
4 

14 
11 

11 
12 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

15 
10 

""ii 

3 

1 
3 

5 
3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

12 
10 

5 
3 

8 
8 

11 
9 

17 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 

12 

M. 

44 

■Gallatin F.. 

9 

M. 

3 

Greene F.. 

1 
1 

6 
6 

6 

M. 

16 
15 

1 

5 

Grundy F. . 

M. 

Hamilton F.. 

2 
1 

1 

1 

6 
5 

1 
1 

6 

M. 

6 

Hancock F.. 

M. 

Hardin F.. 

1 

6 
6 

48 
40 

3 

2 

5 
5 

70 
61 

77 
63 

18 
9 

12 

7 

4 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
6 

9 
5 

13 

M. 

18 

Henderson... P.. 

1 

2 

1 

11 

5 

o 

10 

8 

30 
24 

15 
11 

3 
3 

135 
121 

1 

M. 

3 

Henry F.. 

M. 

Iroquois F.. 

0 

29 
32 

1 

27 
24 

28 
23 

1 

5 

1 

2 

12 
12 

9 

M. 

10 

Jackson F. . 

9 

M. 

9 

Jasper F.. 

1 
1 

1 

13 

M. 

13 

Jefferson F. . 

M. 

2 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

3 
5 
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Table  J7J.— Continued. 


The     Srate 
Counties 

and 

•   3 

S 
p 

a 
S' 

•-t^ 

o 
o 

:  ? 

o 

& 

1— I 
1 

:  p 

•     3 

o 

1 

Jersey 

.P.. 

M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

59 
59 

256 

319 
319 

862 
862 

46 
51 

162 
175 

296 
295 

-  451 
445 

1 

8 
7 

39 

45 

3 

4 

1 

JoDaviess.. 

2 
1 

13 
13 

1 

19 
13 

1 
1 

33 
54 

10 
4 

1 

8 

3 

2 

2 
6 

Johnson  . . . 

i 

35 

37 

17 

32 

Kane 

22 
20 

37 
36 

32 
18 

186 
198 

61 
53 

i 

13 
6 

1 

12 
9 

Kankakee . 

.P.. 
M. 

310 
310 

97 
96 

1 

3 

9 

21 

7 

5 
5 

70 
85 

1 

86 
93 

2 

33 
9 

2 
3 

Kendall.  ... 

.P.. 
M. 

179 
179 

93 
93 

3 
3 

4 
3 

9 
9 

3 

29 
27 

9 
13 

23 
31 

9 

1 

7 

Knox 

.P.. 
M. 

P.. 
M. 

328 
328 

166 
166 

226 
242 

131 
128 

2 

3 
3 

8 

1 

7 
4 

9 
11 

5 

4 
4 

1 

10 

7 

19 
16 

53 
53 

2 
3 

1 

o 

1 

2 

1 

10 

7 

Lake 

5 
3 

i 

LaSalle  ... 

.P.. 
M. 

1,238 

1,228 

535 
583 

8 
5 

89 

81 

108 
115 

29 

331 
310 

74 

3 
5 

17 
4 

i 

10 
5 

21 
19 

Lawrence.. 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 

M. 

322 
322 

589 
589 

308 
311 

320 
323 

1 

10 
10 

i 

39 

37 

4 
1 

79 

77 

i 

15 
15 

3 
3 

59 

57 

5 

4 

Lee 

9 

9 

30 
20 

13 
13 

35 

38 

Livingston 

.P.. 
M. 

294 
294 

176 
191 

1 

4 

33 
13 

11 
15 

6 
1 

48 
47 

9 
5 

2 

1 

7 
6 

13 

12 

Logan  

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

371 
371 

578 
578 

480 
480 

569 
569 

480 
480 

247 
253 

461 
491 

363 
394 

280 
824 

401 

408 

' 

29 
82 

38 
24 

4 

4 
4 

9 

1 
3 

4 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

71 
73 

44 
25 

74 
55 

185 

127 

27 
37 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 
6 

2 
1 

2 

4 
4 

Macon 

2 
3 

1 

7 
8 

33 
17 

16 
16 

19 
14 

29 

25 

Macoupin... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
6 

2 
2 

9 
6 

Madison  — 

7 
3 

41 
31 

9 

7 

27 

57 

Marion 

1 
1 

13 
11 

Marshall  — 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

253 

253 

193 
193 

68 
68 

350 
350 

166 

188 

144 
154 

60 
61 

315 
334 

1 

3 

1 

12 
9 

5 
5 

13 
11 

6 
3 

43 
30 

35 

33 

6 
6 

5 

3 

6 
5 

2 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

Mason 

3 

2 

Massac 

1 

1 

1 

McDonough 

6 
1 

13 
11 

3 
3 

4 
4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

McHenry  . . . 

.P.. 
M. 

225 

235 

148 
144 

1 

8 

3 

8 
8 

3 
3 

48 
44 

5 

4, 

2 

8 

McLean 

.P.. 
M. 

1,096 
1,096 

736 
771 

10 

18 
19 

46 
87 

12 
9 

197 

185 

31 
34 

1 
3 

4 

1 

16 
13 

35. 
17 

Menard 

.P., 
M. 

140 
140 

106 
113 

3 
1 

3 
2 

3 

1 

16 
16 

6 
5 

1 
1 

jj 

1 
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cc 

o' 
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§ 

m 

g| 

•  a 
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p" 

m 
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a> 
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Mercer F.. 

350 
350 

428 
428 

515 
515 

428 
428 

317 
317 

254 
254 

817 

817 

121 
121 

281 
281 

354 
354 

207 

207 

46 
46 

60 
60 

399 
399 

253 
253 

737 
737 

182 
182 

570 
570 

202 
202 

115 
115 

343 
343 

51 
51 

1,226 
1,226 

495 
495 

268 
283 

294 
360 

429 
456 

256 

285 

169 
163 

155 

158 

446 

472 

82 
86 

189 
189 

302 
307 

186 
191 

40 
39 

50 
49 

252 

274 

165 
167 

322 
333 

170 
180 

386 
428 

188 

198 

• 

98 

103 

298 
281 

39 

40 

822 
976 

326 
341 

3 
2 

2 

3 

5 
5 

1 

14 

14 

1 

8 
5 

14 

2 
2 

12 

8 

15 
12 

1 

1 

5 

4 

13 

8 

1 
1 

9 

7 

5 
1 

18 
11 

23 
20 

5 

2 

1 

2 
2 

8 
3 

114 

55 

40 
26 

29 
23 

7 
3 

45 
34 

237 

229 

34 
32 

18 
17 

15 
11 

18 
13 

3 

30 
26 

2 

2 

3 
4 

5 

42 
32 

10 

M. 

8 

Monroe F. . 

I 
2 

9 

M. 

5 

Montgomery.  F.. 
M. 

1 

1 

11 

14 

Morgan F. . 

M. 

1 

61 
59 

Moultrie F. . 

137 

M. 

149 

Ogle F.. 

M. 

Peoria F.. 

M. 

Perry F.. 

7 
9 

50 

45 

1 

15 
15 

10 
12 

3 

4 

9 

7 

12 
9 

15 
15 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

6 
5 

18 
13 

9 
23 

18 
17 

1 

M. 

Piatt F.. 

3 

1 

50 

M. 

55 

Pike F.. 

14 

M. 

■ 

16 

Pope F.. 

2 

M. 

2 

Pulaski F.. 

3 
5 

M. 

2 

4 
3 

Putnam F. . 

5 
5 

114 
103 

30 

27 

179 

177 

2 

1 

M, 

2 

14 

8 

2 
5 

35 
19 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

Randolph..  ..F. . 
M. 

4 
1 

6 

4 

2 

2 
4 

2 

5 
5 

Richland...  .F.. 

2 

4 

8 
14 

48 

M. 

50 

Rock  Island.. F.. 

7 
6 

i 

1 

1 

2 
3 

4 
1 

21 
18 

4 
1 

21 
15 

4 
1 

1 

2 

4 
4 

2 

24 
19 

10 
4 

148 
149 

1 
1 

14 

M. 

19 

Saline F. . 

5 

M. 

1 

Sangamon F.. 

M. 

Schuyler F.. 

31 
25 

1 
1 

5 
•  4 

4 
6 

6 
6 

13 
5 

7 
7 

o 
2 

2 
1 

1 

i 

1 

95 

74 

4 

1 

7 
5 

21 
14 

1 

296 
175 

122 

126 

3 

1 

2 
2 

4 
3 

26 
19 

4 

M. 

1 

Scott F.. 

1 

M. 

Shelby F.. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12 
9 

19 
9 

13 

M. 

37 

Stark F.. 

1 

M. 

St.  Clair F.. 

14 

5 

36 

M. 

31 

Stephen  son..  F.. 

M. 
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o 

i 
p 

Tazewell F.. 

458 
458 

257 
257 

274 
574 

285 
285 

419 
419 

352 
352 

54 
54 

356 
356 

560 
560 

432 
422 

476 
476 

658 
658 

273 

273 

297 
318 

220 
231 

450 

473 

246 
260 

335 
349 

157 
197 

53 
53 

330 

328 

399 
420 

136 
162 

452 
462 

301 

268 

165 
181 

1 

3 

4 
1 

6 
4 

1 
1 

13 
10 

3 

10 

8 

3 
3 

10 
3 

2 
1 

16 
11 

2 
1 

1 

2 

5 
3 

2 
1 

123 

107 

20 
12 

66 
56 

27 
12 

4 
4 

179 
147 

5 

5 

7 
3 

8 

M. 

8 

Union F. . 

13 

M. 

10 

Vermilion... .F.. 
M. 

Wabash F.. 

14 
13 

4 
4 

4 
6 

2 
1 

9 
5 

3 

9 

8 

5 

M. 

11 

Warren F. . 

8 
7 

7 
6 

1 

27 
29 

1 

8 

M. 

5 

Washington  .F.. 

2 
2 

5 

M. 

4 

Wayne F. . 

1 

M. 

1 

White F.. 

2 

1 

22 
15 

80 
70 

107 
94 

9 
4 

34 
39 

76 
72 

2 

9 

M. 

13 

Whiteside.... F.. 
M. 

Will F.. 

M. 

Williamson..  F.. 

8 
10 

8 

7 

12 
11 

i 

9 

8 

11 
13 

1 
1 

22 
25 

6 
5 

33 
25 

32 

34 

1 

17 
23 

6 
3 

5 

2 

13 

8 

3 

o 

11 
13 

1 

1 

11 
12 

10 
10 

5 
5 

1 
1 

3 
3 

9 
6 

10 
12 

26 
27 

4 

61 
53 

10 

M. 

Winnebago..  F. 
M. 

Woodford.. .  F.. 

254 

275 

3 

4 
o 

2 

i 

12 

o 

1 

3 

M. 

1 

18? 


Table  IV. — Births  reported  for  the   year  1886:    Geouped  Ages 
OF  Parents.     "F,"  Father;  "M,"  Mother. 


The    State 
Counties 
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S 
1 

j2 

: 

CO 

T 

05 

o 

!«>■ 
£ 

en 

s 

O 

s 

o 

: 

o 
n 

a 

Illinois 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

F 

59,197 
59, 197 

i 

76 
5,445 

8,055 
15,811 

15,603 
15,071 

11,679 
8,904 

8,863 
5,801 

4,945 
3,063 

3,411 
336 

866 
56 

496 
10 

57 
8 

6,146 
5,<01 

839 
839 

130 
308 

308 
306 

144 
133 

138 
93 

81 
39 

36 
5 

18 

1 

98 

53 

103 

Alexander.. 

M. 

.¥.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 

M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M- 

Bond 

380 
380 

183 
183 

177 
177 

446 

446 

104 
104 

396 
396 

343 
343 

549 
549 

534 
534 

344 

344 

379 

379 

490 
490 

576 
576 

33,779 
33,779 

68 
83 

33 
56 

33 

50 

43 
137 

17 
37 

54 
96 

40 

74 

71 
145 

75 
137 

13 
53 

34 

70 

37 
130 

105 
171 

3,741 
5,960 

93 
131 

58 
54 

54 
53 

184 
119 

26 
33 

93 

73 

50 
88 

131 
130 

114 
133 

37 

75 

64 
61 

131 
134 

181 
154 

6,017 
5,713 

98 
67 

35 

35 

87 
33 

111 
64 

19 
15 

45 
81 

40 
40 

113 

81 

114 

89 

111 
91 

64 
33 

113 

97 

114 

88 

4,333 
3,179 

67 
45 

39 
16 

30 
15 

73 

39 

13 
13 

46 
31 

43 
31 

81 
63 

93 
61 

53 

43 
34 

95 
56 

83 
44 

3,075 
3,034 

34 
16 

15 
4 

18 
5 

45 
18 

fi 
5 

38 
18 

37 
6 

51 
SU 

59 
31 

53 
30 

34 
14 

71 
39 

39 
15 

1,569 
595 

19 

8 

3 

1 

48 

Boone  

6 
3 

10 

1 

3 

4 

31 

5 

Brown 

5 

33 

16 

8 

8 

13 
9 

3 

8 
3 

1 

5 

63 

10 

13 

10 

Carroll 

33 
18 

8 
1 

88 
4 

36 

8 

30 

Caes 

4 

3 

38 

34 

39 

•Champaign 

11 

7 

47 

58 

49 

Christian... 

11 

3 

41 

58 

46 

Clark 

27 
14 

18 
83 

16 

6 

11 

35 

3 

Clay 

5 

3 

35 

38 

2 
33 

38 

Clinton 

7 

5 

17 
31 

Coles 

31 

2 

641 
51 

7 

.    4 

3:3 

73 

58 
1,514 

39 

Cook 

153 

95 

4,309 
3,743 
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05 

10 

03 

0 

4^ 

or 

OS 

k 

or 

k 

8 

0 

a: 
0 

CB 

P- 

Crawford....  F.. 

436 
436 

275 

307 
307 

277 
877 

241 
241 

289 
289 

383 
383 

243 
242 

250 
250 

249 
249 

145 
145 

265 
265 

564 
564 

241 
241 

215 
315 

154 
154 

325 
335 

485 
485 

153 

103 
110 

54 

84 

20 

47 

47 

87 

46 

71 

45 
79 

69 
111 

41 

77 

43 

71 

50 
70 

21 
37 

54 

51 

81 
138 

40 
59 

53 
69 

18 
40 

63 
71 

78 
136 

24 
24 

27 
41 

73 
151 

64 
123 

43 

72 

65 
97 

105 
98 

62 
55 

59 
49 

56 
69 

69 

58 

72 
84 

95 

79 

66 
56 

58 
63 

66 
60 

38 
34 

53 
51 

134 

168 

56 
62 

31 

37 

40 
33 

71 

75 

121 
122 

32 
29 

41 
46 

148 
127 

12c 

12? 

61 
63 

.86 
66 

84 
67 

59 
37 

36 
35 

60 
36 

46 
31 

68 
44 

73 
62 

37 
38 

58 
48 

49 
44 

34 

27 

58 
51 

112 

89 

48 
39 

42 
34 

36 
25 

73 
55 

97 

78 

U 
9 

29 
24 

108 
81 

79 
62 

54 
3:-; 

74 
4: 

,  59 

42 

42 
29 

45 
18 

57 
30 

35 
29 

43 
34 

63 
40 

42 
36 

47 
39 

34 
17 

26 
18 

37 
25 

95 
65 

39 

17 

43 

23 

26 
32 

58 
43 

95 
48 

15 

8 

25 
9 

64 
45 

80 
50 

35 

27 

42 
35 

40 
23 

22 
17 

16 

7 

34 
16 

20 
11 

30 

8 

34 
15 

28 
8 

24 
9 

20 
6 

13 
3 

14 
15 

37 
19 

37 
8 

14 

8 

10 
5 

25 
15 

39 

22 

5 
2 

8 
9 

44 
31 

36 
11 

19 
3 

2b 
10 

13 

15 
10 

8 
4 

15 
2 

11 

8 

3 

10 

M. 

78 

5. 

Cumt)erland..F. . 

8 

4 

2 

7 

M. 

43 

DeKalb F.. 

3 

6 

6 
2 

15 

M. 
DeWitt F. . 

21 

36 

M. 

37 

Douglas F.. 

2 

1 

11 

M. 

35 
""25 

6 

DuPage F.. 

12 

2 

16 

7 
1 

4 

la 

M. 

13 

Edgar F.. 

M. 

3 

26. 

55 

21 

Edwards F. , 

12 

1 

9 

1 

13 

4 

3 

2 

7 

M. 

23 
""36 

4 

Effingham. ...F.. 

6 

5 

M. 

Fayette F. . 

5 

13 

M. 

33 

19" 

Ford F.. 

0 

3 

3 

4 

2 

M. 

12 

14 

FrankJin F.. 

16 
1 

27 
7 

6 
1 

14 

13 
5 

18 

1 

19 

8 

1 

24 

M. 

34 

37 

Fulton F.. 

15 

1 

2 

7 

56 

M. 

58 

37 

Gallatin F.. 

2 

31 

M. 

48 

12 

Greene F.. 

4 

4 

3 

2 

13 

M. 
Grundy F.. 

30 

13 

6: 

M. 

16 

8 

Hamilton F. , 

8 

8 

6- 

M. 

54 

11 

Hancock F. . 

7 

1 

38 

M. 

56 

23 

Hardin ¥.. 

3 

1 

1 

58 
63 

M. 

153 

155 
■155 

504 
504 

435 
435 

245 

345 

33(1 
33fj 

1S< 

Henderson.  ..F.. 

11 

2 

2 

10 

M. 

18 

8 

Henry F. . 

30 
3 

15 

1 

1 

10 
1 

7 

7 

S3 

M. 

44 

33 

Iroquois F. . 

10 

5 

24 

M. 

40 

25 

Jackson F. . 

5 

~ 

19 

M. 

3? 
"'5] 

14 

Jasper F. . 

M. 

7 
1 

3 

20 
30 
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d 
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s 

a 
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M. 
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M. 

.F.. 
M. 
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M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M, 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

■  F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

•  F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.P.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 
M. 

.F.. 

M. 

P.. 
M. 

207 
29? 

59 
59 

256 
356 

319 
319 

863 
863 

310 
310 

179 
179 

338 
338 

166 
166 

1,338 

1,238 

333 

589 
589 

394 

394 

371 
371 

578 
578 

480 
480 

569 
569 

480 
480 

253 

43 
97 

11 
16 

40 
63 

85 
80 

117 
204 

40 

87 

30 

54 

51 
89 

30 
50 

174 
319 

43 

78 

47 
190 

37 
70 

51 

83 

91 
193 

68 
133 

63 

148 

73 
138 

45 
70 

36 
51 

5 
14 

65 
94 

23 
44 

135 
314 

66 

58 

8 
13 

50 
50 

78 
79 

230 

238 

81 
71 

56 
50 

94 

78 

33 

45 

315 

339 

65 
66 

151 
190 

79 
76 

118 
102 

188 
140 

131 

138 

165 

174 

135 

117 

61 
69 

60 
49 

18 
34 

101 
93 

67 
68 

303 
265 

75 
36 

10 
10 

41 
35 

57 
40 

185 
134 

57 
59 

38 
26 

47 

43 
35 

384 
339 

66 
49 

145 
81 

58 
47 

56 
55 

105 
81 

113 

81 

143 
95 

85 
76 

53 

48 

39 

27 

13 

8 

61 
46 

40 

35 

313 
153 

40 
34 

7 
6 

34 
35 

50 
30 

144 

79 

50 
36 

19 
10 

44 
33 

32 
17 

208 
135 

55 
40 

81 
38 

40 

37 

67 
34 

103 
55 

75 

53 

91 
69 

78 
57 

48 
26 

25 
16 

13 
9 

49 
34 

33 

34 

157 
105 

33 
21 

5 

3 

37 
21 

31 
33 

75 
31 

40 
15 

13 
8 

36 
15 

28 
4 

133 

47 

33 
35 

70 
9 

27 
11 

39 
10 

31 
13 

54 
13 

56 

38 

44 
15 

23 
11 

11 

4 

7 
3 

27 
16 

15 
11 

98 
55 

13 

1 

5 

1 

13 

13 
10 

45 
2 

23 
6 

11 

1 

13 
1 

6 
1 

47 

26 
31 

68 
1 

16 

4 

33 

8 

8 

12 

47 

13 

Jersey 

4 
1 

19 
6 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

9 

4 

33 

""58 

Johnson  . . . 

2 

11 

20 

12 

2 

o 

35 
10 

5 

"".'8 

30 

149 

7 
2 

34 

Kendall 

11 

17 

13 

Knox 

7 
2 

3 
3 

19 

Lake 

43 

22 

14 

LaSalle. . .   . 

18 

18 
5 

31 

10 

15 

5 

2 

45 

Lawrence 

109 

48 

38 

6 

80 

Livingston 

10 

1 

26 

18 

41 

Logan 

2 

o 

4 

10 

48 

39 

Macon 

33 
5 

14 
6 

35 

27 
4 

13 
1 

8 
1 

6 

7 

9 

21 

73 

18 

Macoupin . . 

7 

5 

14 

48 

9 

Madison . 

14 

3 

40 

13 

Marion 

12 

9 

27 

49 

34 

4 

1 

6 

'■ 1 

353 
193 

21 

7 

Mason 

4 

5 

16 

193 

68 
68 

350 
350 

335 
235 

1,096 
1,096 

31 

14 

Massac 

1 

5 

3 

7 

McDonough 

18 
17 

7 

o 

20 

53 

13 

McHenry  . . . 

3 

1 

26 

18 

35 

McLean 

48 
3 

20 

19 

104 

86 

116 

190 
Table  IV. — Continued. 


Tne    Stale     and 
Comities. 

> 

» 
ere 

CO 

a 

CD 

10 

i 

8 

02 
1 

OX 

CO 

t 

o 

v4^ 

I 

4X 

OI 

1 

or 

t 

O 
(f 

o 

o 

< 
CD 
P 

Menard        .  F.. 

140 
140 

■     350 
350 

438 

4~'8 

51.5 
515 

428 
433 

31T 
317 

254 
254 

817 
817 

121 
121 

281 

354 
354 

207 
207 

4(5 
4t) 

60 
(iO 

309 
399 

253 
253 

737 
737 

182 

182 

570 
570 

202 
202 

115 
115 

344 
343 

51 
51 

1,220 
1,226 

26 
48 

43 
89 

51 
,  130 

61 
125 

53 
97 

54 
97 

39 
76 

93 

250 

15 

22 

32 

70 

51 
98 

32 
43 

7 
15 

6 
11 

46 
94 

47 
53 

101 
21b 

31 

38 

68 
141 

40 
59 

17 
87 

53 
80 

12 
19 

155 
371 

43 
38 

115 
110 

126 
138 

130 
155 

108 
111 

79 
69 

70 
63 

236 
261 

28 
36 

79 
69 

97 
94 

50 
52 

10 
12 

16 
16 

99 
91 

67 
73 

209 
195 

54 
51 

147 
136 

56 
57 

38 
23 

84 
83 

13 

14 

341 
347 

24 
19 

64 

47 

84 
55 

112 

83 

82 
77 

64 

48 

53 
39 

176 
132 

25 
17 

42 
37 

70 
53 

43 
40 

8 
10 

15 
10 

69 
63 

41 
44 

168 
127 

38 
■       19 

107 
96 

40 
26 

25 
14 

63 

57 

8 
6 

264 
194 

15 
11 

51 
41 

73 
38 

101 
62 

58 
41 

51 
35 

41 
27 

130 
92 

18 
14 

36 
23 

46 
25 

29 
17 

12 
6 

8 
6 

60 
35 

35 

37 

131 

83 

28 

22 

99 
62 

31 

20 

11 
13 

58 
36 

8 
4 

192 
151 

13 

'  4 

35 
12 

51 
15 

52 
14 

37 

13 

35 
13 

19 
4 

96 
34 

13 

6 

31 
13 

37 

15 

7 

3 
2 

8 
4 

24 
10 

21 
10 

37 

11 

4 

56 
14 

12 
3 

7 
2 

34 
19 

6 

6 

1 

2 

10> 

M 

19 

11 

9 

1 

15 
1 

26 
4 

25 
4 

8 

4 

7 

33 

M 

33 

17 

8 

4 

19 

M 

34 
""'56 

17 

Monti^oniery.F.. 

19 

14 

16 

5 

6 

54 

M 

40 

3 

42 

46 

Moultrie F.. 

M. 

4 

4 

15 
13 

Oo-le               ..F. 

7 
3 

51 
3 

9 
1 

7 

4 

31 

^  m: 

24 

18 

Peoria F.. 

21 
3 

9 

5 

M. 

38 

5 

Perry F.. 

m. 

3 

9 

15 

10 

Piatt F.. 

5 

1 

48 

M. 

44 

36 

Pike F.. 

16 

4 

3 

40 

M. 

40 

37 

Pope F.. 

M. 

9 
1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

26 

23 

Pulaslii           F. 

5 

M. 

1 

3 

33 

3 

3 

M. 

KandolpU.... F  . 
M. 

10 

'""si 

7 

3 

70 

75 

Kichland F.. 

15 
3 

32 
3 

5 
3 

34 
1 

8 
2 

8 

1 

20 
1 

2 

7 

6 

1 

13 

M 

34 

10 

Kock  Island. F.. 

11 

7 

16 

M 

61 

15- 

Saline F.. 

4 

3 

9 

M 

35 

11 

Saneamon.   .F.. 

4 

3 



63 

M 

62 

58 

Schuyler F. . 

M 

3 

1 

11 

33 

3 

Scott     ■          .F. 

1 

8 

M 

16 

1 
31 

9 

Shelby F.. 

M 

3 

3 

24 
36 

Stark     F. . 

2 

M 

5 

3 

St.  Clair  F.. 

138 
51 

60 
16 

24 
7 

37 

3 

23 

M 

84 

5 
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TaUe  JF.— Continued. 


The     State    and 
Counties. 

to 

pi 

s 

!0 

o 

CO 

o 

O 

OI 

O 
6 

c3 

o 

"2: 

Stephenson..  F.. 

495 
495 

458 
458 

257 
257 

547 
574 

285 
385 

419 
419 

352 

352 

54 
54 

356 
356 

560 
■     560 

423 
423 

476 
476 

658 
658 

273 

373 

64 
139 

61 
126 

43 
85 

104 
179 

40 
70 

60 
131 

37 
79 

6 
10 

58 
97 

94 
154 

53 

107 

83 
121 

100 
176 

35 

76 

144 
135 

133 

120 

74 
53 

150 
131 

69 
79 

100 

85 

78 
83 

30 
16 

88 
89 

159 
157 

112 
95 

134 
110 

224 

202 

70 
70 

107 
61 

93 

74 

47 
45 

115 
73 

45 

47 

83 

77 

69 

74 

7 
6 

77 
43 

104 

87 

82 
75 

92 
76 

148 
120 

68 
53 

68 
51 

■  77 
42 

38 
22 

100 
51 

55 
35 

78 
51 

69 
51 

8 
6 

50 
35 

96 
59 

69 

40 

63 
58 

96 

68 

48 
35 

34 
23 

31 
19 

15 
6 

51 

18 

33 
13 

47 

21 

51 

12 

9 

3 

33 
19 

49 

33 

21 
10 

45 
20 

53 
38 

13 

18 

30 
4 

18 

V 

47 

33 

50 

Tazewell F. . 

8 

4 

1 

33 

M. 

51 

26 

Union F. . 

14 

7 

3 

16 

M. 

i 

30 

""94 

4 
18 

6 

38 

2 
30 

17 

Vermilion..  ..F.. 
•   M. 

17 

5 

3 

39 
28 

Wabash F.. 

M. 

9 

5 

5 

30 
24 

Warren F. . 

M. 

18 
1 

16 
3 

3 

2 

13 

7 

31 
6 

20 

10 

1 

16 

15 

Washingion.  F.. 
M. 

7 

4 

19 
19 

Wayne F.. 

i 

1 

1 

M 

9 

1 

White F  . 

3 

28 

M. 

43 

33 

Whiteside...  F.. 

14 

4 

9 

M 

67 

8 

Will .?F.. 

o 

63 

M. 

27 

68 

Williamson..  F.. 

19 
4 

31 
1 

15 
2 

8 

5 

27 

M 

56 

31 

Winnebago...  F,. 
M 

13 

3 

53 

Woodford.... F.. 

11 

2 

11 

M 

21 

9 

192 


Table  Y. — Biiihs  reported  for  the  year  1886 , 

OF   MOTHEE. 


NuMBEE  OF  Child 


The    State    and 
Counties. 

1 
1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

;  § 

•  & 

o 
< 

a 

59,197 

13,  617 

11,437 

8,591 

6,348 

4,839 

3,645 

2,654 

1,932 

1,318 

888 

1,152 

2,  V86 

839 

162 

151 

131 

86 

70 

68 

39 

35 

25 

30 

11 

31 

Bond 

380 
183 

177 

446 
104 
296 
343 
549 

534 
344 
279 
490 
576 

22, 779 
436 

375 
207 

277 

241 

289 
383 
242 
250 

249 
145 
265 
564 
241 

215 
154 
325 
485 
153 

155 
504 
435 
245 
336 

297 
59 
256 
319 
862 

76 
52 
60 

138 
28 
84 
54 

124 

99 
93 
64 
83 
130 

5,168 
88 
59 
58 
70 

51 
70 
106 
53 
54 

49 
42 
46 
146 
54 

52 
30 
60 
124 
29 

37 

133 

98 

39 

58 

70 
17 
53 
63 

358 

73 
43 
34 

93 
16 
76 
53 
109 

87 
58 
51 
74 
113 

4,449 
73 
66 
37 
60 

53 
56 
79 
34 
45 

63 
33 
44 
116 
43 

36 
40 
56 
91 
21 

31 
94 
83 
59 
62 

46 
7 
44 
51 
186 

69 
35 
19 

75 
14 
38 
34 
89 

74 
56 
35 

77 
81 

3,132 
71 
41 

27 
50 

42 
52 
50 
36 
42 

37 
18 
38 
83 

27 

36 
30 
44 
80 
34 

38 
85 
63 
31 
61 

34 
10 
36 

45 
140 

24 
35 
19 

39 
13 
39 
28 
62 

71 
38 
35 
51 

87 

2.356 
54 
36 
31 
31 

31 
31 
30 
30 

38 

34 
10 
31 
53 
33 

30 
16 
40 
53 
33 

19 
40 
48 
33 
39 

23 

5 

37 

25 

82 

42 
10 
15 

45 
7 
19 
15 
45 

55 
27 
24 
37 
53 

1,658 
47 
25 
31 
18 

30 
23 
45 
30 
23 

18 
7 

28 
50 
27 

18 
8 
27 
46 
16 

12 
40 
44 
23 

37 

22 
7 
36 
33 
46 

38 
8 
9 

35 
10 
15 
15 
30 

45 
17 
34 
51 
32 

1,337 

38 

17 

9 

31 

11 
17 
33 
21 
16 

16 
13 
26 
25 
13 

16 
6 

30 

37 

9 

7 
37 
31 

33 
34 

36 
2 
24 
22 
39 

27 
2 
8 

11 

8 
7 

26 

32 
16 

17 
33 
30 

943 

23 

11 

6 

15 

16 
16 
15 
20 
21 

18 
8 
16 
30 
11 

14 
13 
23 

21 
6 

6 
23 

18 
9 
17 

12 
1 

12 
31 

39 

15 
5 

8 

12 

8 

9 
19 

18 
15 

7 
28 
34 

701 
13 

I 

4 

5 
5 
10 
10 
9 

,       9 
6 
15 

17 

8 

7 
8 
15 
10 
12 

5 
14 
14 

9 
12 

9 

3 

11 

16 

31 

9 
2 
3 

7 
3 
3 
7 
14 

17 
10 
3 
16 

8 

471 
30 
5 
8 
2 

6 
13 

8 
8 
6 

1 

3 

6 

16 

4 

1 
5 
9 
6 
5 

3 
19 
10 

6 

7 

8 

3 

6 

13 

18 

1 
1 

3 

4 

7 

•       2 

9 

7 
6 

11 

8 

285 
5 
3 
1 
4 

3 
1 

7 
6 
3 

2 

10 

7 
6 

6 
4 
5 

8 

5 
4 
8 
5 
8 

8 

3 

6 
11 

16 
1 
1 

2 
3 

10 
9 

13 

3 
8 
8 
11 
1 

364 
4 
3 
16 
2 

3 

o 

11 

3 
3 

7 

6 

3 

•    6 

15 

5 
3 
6 
9 
4 

""'is 

5 

""ii 

17 
4 
4 
10 
10 

5 

Carroll 

10 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark     

10 
26 

Clay 

4 

18 

9 

Cook           

2,115 

Crawford 

Cumberland  — 
DeKalh      

i 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

1 
4 

Edwards 

Eifingham 

3 

7 

■pord         

Franklin 

Fulton    

13 
15 

<Jallatin 

4 

3 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

30 
3 

Henderson 

3 

Iroquois 

ii 

9 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

33 

2 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  

Kane 

■■■■i2 

15 

193 

Table  V. — Continued. 


The     State    and 
Counties. 

> 
B 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

?  P 

■    a 
:   D 

o 

"3. 
< 

s 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

310 
179 
328 
166 
1,228 

322 
589 
294 
371 

578 

480 
569 
480 
253 
193 

68 

350 

225 

1,096 

140 

350 
428 
515 
428 
317 

254 
817 
121 
281 
354 

207 

46 

60 

399 

253 

837 
183 
570 
202 
115 

343 

51 

1,226 

495 

458 

257 
574 
285 
419 
352 

B4 
356 
560 
422 
476 

658 
273 

65 
45 

102 
45 

319 

45 
101 
69 
77 
159 

95 

111 

.  118 

60 

46 

23 
88 
49 
260 
88 

90 
72 
113 
94 
80 

76 
218 
34 
71 
81 

49 
9 
15 
85 
53 

169 

44 
140 
54 
37 

77 

15 

254 

130 

109 

58 
134 

42 
110 

43 

12 
73 
153 
102 
95 

198 

52 

72 
42 
66 
30 
226 

60 
91 
53 
78 
111 

104 
100 
81 
45 
33 

14 
92 
41 
225 
16 

73 
87 
91 
75 
68 

55 
171 
21 
70 
66 

43 
9 
11 
53 
51 

153 
26 

115 
41 

26 

60 

15 

197 

101 

87 

43 
134 
60 

72 
62 

8 
58 
95 
92 

72 

151 

do 

42 
29 

47 
28 
177 

50 
90 
38 
70 
98 

81 

79 
58 
38 
23 

7 
45 
26 
160 
22 

49 
60 

82 
81 
43 

34 
116 

18 
42 
50 

23 

8 

10 

62 

47 

113 

27 
83 
25 
17 

49 
9 
175 
82 
76 

38 

88 
45 
67 
45 

9 
63 
79 
65 
71 

103 

32 
22 
33 
28 
139 

57 
81 
35 
32 
63 

49 

67 
60 
31 

27 

40 
28 
125 
21 

31 
56 
56 
45 
33 

29 
82 
19 
25 
51 

17 
4 
8 

41 

27 

106 
22 
58 
23 
12 

40 
3 
136 
41 
58 

46 
65 

38 
42 
41 

4 
44 
66 
38 
55 

70 

27 
13 
22 
10 
113 

34 
65 
28 
33 
37 

39 
59 

48 
19 
13 

4 
32 
20 
81 
13 

31 
35 
53 
43 

22 

17 

70 

7 

28 
30 

25 

4 

6 

39 

25 

64 
23 
41 
18 
6 

28 

127 
31 
32 

23 

45 
29 
41 
44 

5 
39 

44 
28 
46 

54 

26 

20 

18 

9 

73 

27 
50 
24 
22 
37 

39 

45 
30 
-17 
16 

4 
11 
10 

57 
6 

20 
38 
36 
34 

27 

14 
49 
7 
20 
26 

15 

4 

3 

31 

17 

40 
14 
41 
15 
6 

31 
5 
94 
33 
23 

7 
34 
33 

38 
36 

6 
27 
34 
36 
31 

34 
95 

8 

15 
6 

58 

15 
40 
18 
14 
33 

18 
33 
23 
13 

8 

3 
13 

7 
41 

8 

18 
20 
26 
19 
15 

7 
36 
6 
8 
15 

7 

3 

1 

30 

10 

30 
8 

19 
8 
5 

19 

""'to 

33 
35 

13 
23 
12 
23 
19 

5 
21 
28 
13 
30 

14 

10 

16 

7 

5 
51 

30 
28 
3 
20 
14 

20 
32 
16 
11 
3 

9 

3 

35 

2 

10 
19 
30 
10 
13 

4 

38 

7 

4 

15 

4 

5 
11 
11 

32 

6 
23 

7 
3 

12 
1 

37 

10 

9 

10 
15 
11 
13 
16 

1 

6 

10 

14 

29 

12 
17 

9 
4 
9 
2 
21 

3 
22 
8 
5 
8 

8 
20 
12 
5 
3 

2 
4 

2 

23 

2 

11 
13 
11 
6 

7 

5 
17 

1 
4 

4 

"ii 

6 

14 
4 

13 
1 
3 

11 

1 
52 
13 
10 

5 

14 
12 

6 
14 

2 
8 
9 
9 
17 

13 

s 

14 

1 
7 
2 

9 

6 
11 

2 

3 
9 

12 
15 
5 

2 

4 

1 
10 

2 
14 

3 

6 
12 
10 

8 
5 

3 
14 
5 
2 
5 

6 
3 
1 
5 
4 

4 

""is 

"7 

5 
2 

7 

Knox 

3 

Lake 

LaSalle 

42 

5 
10 
16 
17 
11 

2 
18 
9 
6 
3 

6 

8 
17 

2 

6 

10 
7 
5 
5 

5 
16 
4 
7 
1 

3 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Macon 

8 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

13 

20 

Marshall 

Mason    

6 
14 

Massac 

5 

McDonough  

McHenry 

McLean 

"■'29 
59 

Menard 

7 

Mercer 

5 

7 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

10 

8 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

5 

Peoria 

Perry 

3 

Piatt 

Pike 

14 

Pope 

\\ 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

14 

2 

22 
3 
9 

27 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

16 
3 

Shelby 

5 

6 

15 

Stark 

St.  C'air 

32 
5 
6 

6 
4 
3 
5 
13 

1 
5 

8 

10 

2 

8 

52 
37 
11 

6 
10 
5 
8 
19 

1 
12 

5 
11 

8 
6 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

"■'l3 

4 

8 
5 

Vermilion 

Wabash '. 

Warren 

"Washington  .... 
Wayne 

10 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

27 
23 
9 

h 

Williamson 

1 — 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

B.  H.^13a 
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Totals  , 


Over  90  years. 


)  years . . . 


70-80  years.... 


60-70  years 


50-60  years . 


40-50  years . 


30-40  years... 


20-30  years.... 


15-20  years 


10-15  years . . 


5-10  years  


Between  1 
and  5  years, 


Under  1  year. 
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Totals 
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lages under 
500  pop.  or  in 
country 


st-i-iinNot-eoffiThiOt- 


O  t- eo  C:  Th  iO  t- 


b-  >o  to  U5  >n  j~ 

■^i-H         rH  t- tH 


^sss 


*i-t  Tt<  00  t- T-(  03  Oi  rH  lO  05  tH 

■^  r-l  T-f  L-  CO 


i-HtO  to        OOTfCJINOOCO 


Towns  nnder 
5,000  over  500 
population... 


r-lt-i-HOSlO 
lO         tH         O 


(N-*iO«i-I'N>-1C0:DC 


Cities  or  towns 
over  6,000  pop. 


SCOlO-"*- 


oninoOTfcooooscot-TCiNm! 


■^  coin  00 


eoOToJi-ioj 


CD        05  tH -d' CO  CD  Ci 


Widow, . 


CD  N  lO  IQ  OS  lO  rfl  r1  CO  tH      •  "-I  £~ 


<N      •  rt  CJ  IN 


Widower. 


•S4  1-1  -co  lO 


Married. 


L-inoo 


Oi-'-IQ00000n'.-l05000<-*ro  Ol        L--*C0t-O5(M 

•<*  tH  CM  C5  T-H  00         i-Hr-tCD  CD  i-H  CO  CD 


Single  , 


CO  OD  N  CD  i-l 
Olit-COINO 


H  rH  lO  05  05  tM  00  tH  rH  CO  d  CO  tH      ■  tJi 

Oii-lrHiH        00  55  •  lO 


002<MI«.-<10 


Foreign. 


00  CO  OD  i-H  la  o  CO 

Ot-1iH(N        lO 


cDaicO"9<T-(         t-     THi-cout-c- 

~     s     "     "     ■""' 


00  N        r-ICOCD 


United  States, 


ooo:  CO 


QQOS(>Jt-("*-*1O1OCD30t-ItHC« 

CO     (^^l^f(^Jco         cjco         oj 


C75  00  toco  t- 


nCOl-CncD0O<M(Nr-l 


Illinois. 


S-^gi 


T-(         CO  C<?  CO  rH  C5  OS 


00      -TflrHOS 


Colored. 


t-  rt         SJ       .©li-H 


5  00  t- CO'* 


coo:t-o^iooo5t-cor^-*>ooo  oo      co^-iccioco 


White. 


BcO-^-^COCO         THCOfN 


iOCOO 

iHOJO 


Female., 


CD  CO  CO  CO  CO 
T-IC0(M  i-tOO 


osoooocomcot-ioinosc^wos 

00  i-H  T-1  05  tH  CD  tHCD  TP 

iO  -rl  (JJ 


OS        t-Oi  '*  CO  CO  ■' 
■*         tHtH  COC 


Male. 


C*  TP  TT  CO  Tf 

00  SI 


s      ^ 


Sg 

o  r; 

p-  (B 

a  . 

o  a 

5  S  d  03  t^ 

g  5  S3  c  ® 


>COCO(NOOO<NCOOO 
[CD         tH  T-HCD  CO 


la      o  CO  w  I^  en  K) 

CO      C002      r^coc:i 


'mS 


wo 


3-r;  a'sx!^ 


0  03 
S  hr 


_  „,     jS.2  e.S 
o  b  ®  O.S  8  n 

■32<ia3HP^>0 


«     S 


M 


CO  0) 


>Md  o)  o-jd  R 
i-:iOOW<1M 
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5JOTCOO         go     ratoc<3o5         jii-cmih(S*M(S     ooSi     coc-t-*i         ?h         i-h         ^     S 


Cj       ;o  I-  t-  .-H  rt 

CO         tH  CO 


loco 

;is; 

Ki 

^ 

5 

.H05 

'-' 

rtIN  C0t1<C0  1>(N05 

^O-C 

s^s 

ni 

•^ 

CO 

CO 

in 

:^ 

COlOlO 

^^■"81 

s 

oo 

;:^ 

35  00 

^ 

r-f  lO  CO  CO  id  •*  !^^.t-  r-<  rt  CO  OJ  in 

S§?H 

Cl 

e? 

in 

-* 

^ 

s; 

CO 

iS 

OSCOrH 

loincoi-i  iig'      (M'g^ocO'^c^i>t-5iiOi-i'^coco-*cX3C^«ct-Tt<03  cj      c^o 


loincoi-i  '^      (MTfoco 

1— (  O  (?*  Tj<  "^         tH  TT  1— 1  rH 


COCOW         tHtH  1-1  ' 


'•^TT  OiOO  i-H  iH 


t-        CO  Tjf  I-        lO  l-  lO  CO  lO 


CO        ■^  Oi  ^ 


inoi  Tj-m          03      »J 

t-  W  W  C^  1-1      ;  •* 

TOCO      ;0:T-ICOi> 

g       g«=t-w<M 

-*r-ieJCO              CO        tH 
05,-l                           t- 

r-ICJ       ; 

cj  in  IN    •  cj  IN  « 

CON      -t-lOOOOl 

fe    ^3'-  :  : 

■C?  r-IO-*               O        CO 
■*OC5cO              C-        r-l 
tOiH                              CO 

eOC5'*(N 

sss'^°'SS'^gS'°Sig§g:     3 

r-(0 

05 

COCO 

1  sss*-" 

Oim-^tHTt^      .t-OOQ05COCOOSCO<MOSCOOSl£3005 


t>>  CO  O  OS  CO  CO  OS 


T-i        QiOi  00        Tj<^ 


00  GO  CO  CO 

CO 

in 

S»eocoa5(N(Nt-o:r)<Tj<Oi-iQOco-ct<(NTHOi-i-*t- 

iHCO(NrH               SSj'"'         '^®*               S               COrHinW 

t- 

rHCO 

CD 

-iJCi 

-a- 

00CO-*(Mt1I 

ooc-« 

in      •  in  Tji -^  TH  C*  Ci  05  CD  O  O  T-l  rM  Q  CO  tH  CO  (N  CO  OS 
coin               i-(r-li-l         ^               r-l-*-*CO 

«o 

■  CO 

CO 

Ol.-( 

CO 

igSS^'' 

CO 

i 

t-5r-*Ci      •r-(COg«COt-t-OOCQOOOCOCOaD3lTj' 

CO 

r-(in 

o 

!>CO 

in 

S|S'"'° 

QCOQOOO 

cot-      CO 

00 

§ 

05Wi-iTfej(Ncoiooort<incoorH3-<*icJcoinoo-* 

■^  tH  rH             00  in                   T-i  r-l       1^1             CO       i^  C^ 

(O 

iHin 

(N 

t-cOt- WCO 
COCOtH 

CROt-^IJ 
■«fr-l 

S 

T-t      .rl      •      •      -COCOr-l      ■      .      .1-1      -i-iC*      .      -r-ICOCO 

CO 

-*  L^  rH      •      • 

1,980 
229 
38 
100 

S 
«' 

« in                         -^                 i-iin 

t- 

T-t 

ojin 

lO 

1H 

oin 

CO 

m-- 

OOO  tH  "^ 

1 

OQi-ICOOJOjTft-COCK-O'OJOOTHO.-ICOCOOOOQO 

iH  CO  T— t                     O  CO  tH               t— I  iH         CO  1— t         COt— lODi— t 

T-KN                                         «                                  Ci 

t- 

;£- 

t- 

COi-l 

i 

^OOOCOCO 
t-O  CO 

00      inost-oooo 
in      oc:5t4i 


5'      aj 
0O-2? 


=3  S 

1  S  "0  c 
J  o  ^^'^ 


CQ 


O  m  o 


c3  C* 

o  S  f-l 


g  o  S  §  u 


~  *  s-  t:  (B 


QQ  QQ 
C«    S3 


P.S 


o  o 

S  a! 

0)  OJ 

1 

1 

t,T3 

flP 

o 

n<j 

a 

S   CD   ^  S  § 

CMS  SiJ 
oj  t<  t-  :3  ca 
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Totals 


Towns  or  vil" 
lages  under 
500  pop.  or  In 
country 


cooo         ■*         th     ejt-'^xi    .IN         cc     cc c* ici T(i CO XI    •no         ao     rii-i^m 


W  00  CO  i-H 


Towns  under 
5,000,  over  500 
population... 


rHOOO  05  -^        iai-fCOCl 


CO  lf3         NNCOODINiHi-llO  O        (Ni-lrHCO 


Cities  or  towns 
over  5,000  pop. 


C0O3  t-  IN        05QOCO<NiO  iO        OJ  05  W  CD  CO  05  N  05  CO        t- U;  ■*  t- 

CO  05  >0  SliH  •*  C* 


Widow. 


CO        (NtHINjH 


10-*  11 


Widower  , 


Married. 


CD      rP    in  T-H  05  CO  t- 00  (M  05      00    -^T-tTtOS 
rH      r-l    C5    tH   CO      1-H 


■^CO£-«TH'a<  t-        CiTHi-HOOr 


Single. 


>H  CO        COt-TfTl<rt-^  CO        1-1  Tf  CO  CD  Tj<  00  iH  T)<  iH         CO  CO  iH  ^ 


Foreign. 


i-l(M05  T-l  7-1        CD00i>CO      -TJH  O        CO  TP  CO  0 1-1  CO  W 11  t-        -^  CO  iS*  CO 


United  States . 


W  CO  CO  "#  1-1  IN  O        CO  in -*  CO  CO  •*      -OO  CO        COi-IiHOO 


Illinois , 


Colored. 


CO       1-10?      .CO 


T)<       1-1     .     -co 


White. 


IC^C-COINO  t-       CO  1-1  O  Og  00  00  CO  OT 


CO  1-1  O  QQ  00  00  CO  CO  t-       OSC-COIO 


Female. 


COOOt-IMTH      .  CO        t- CO  0 1-1 00  00  CO  CO  i>        COC*lMO 

■-^  CO  iHiICO        1-1        Ttl  1-1  iH 


Male. 


SB 

cd  ^ 
GQ  m 
O  >% 

U   CD 

■'^>. 

•'^  is 

■  fl   CO 

rS    _ 

•^    00 

2  «  Si 

So 


« 


cc 


(B  53  IE  _  . 

DD  1  d  *  0)  IE 

5g  «  Ih  m  o  (D 

O  ^  1^  ^  ai  o) 

S  0073  u  »  (B 

•1  C3  ti.S  C  cS 

S  IE  O  >.S  (B 


03  p. 

""  a 


:.2gci 

;  g,a  8  g 

O  oti  0)  <D  rt  QiXI 
<iSPMPHP-l&^(lHO 


0<!00 
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O      Tf  CI  CO  O  iO  th  ift  cs      iccocci>»-t 


OS005'«tf*»ftf-Hir5'V^HOOCO 
i-(  F-i  -^  i-H  I-  CO 


•  3-1  CO      :^  iC  35  w 


S    ?§8Sg 


I-  Ci  TO  >-l  i-H  ■>Ji  rt  1-1       t-  rf 


00        ■«!      -i-h-HtHi-i 


■*      CT.  (N  o;  -^i 


CJ  t-  CO     •  CO  I-       (N  CJ  1-1  .-I 

O        OJ«5        r-( 


05      00  ^  o  c5  CO  i£3  55 1-f      coco 


og     ^gj^co 


CO        COrH 


5-*10t*I'^J1NCOCOCOCOCO 


CO       Oi-ICOIN 


1-lt-^^OiiOiOCCiOrHQO 


00     c*    -Neo 


iH  Si        IQ  CO  i-i  CO 


S    S;gS5^SS^?l"SS 


CO         COO5C0Tj<i-t 
CO        O  t—  CO  T— I 
05         Siin         rH 


e0(NOOi>055JO00Tf<i 

lO  m  t- iH  rH  *0  CI  T-(        MC 


t-        OOiHlHlO      -T-lT-l 


CO     ooinQ"-!         ^ 

O         TCOiHlO  CD 


I'^l-QCOlOi-IOCDTfCO 

se!(i-i55cJeon55     roco 


en     ^ioeiS 


in        r-iCO 


§    §J§g?JS^S2^|S5 


CO        (M      •  i-l(N  »0 


«      coeocot 


cocoggt-t-t-ejt-t-oi-* 
co-*M  ose*  cot- 

■>H  COt-I 


CO       -^COl-IN 


■*i-(CO      .r-nmU      .      .050 


o     Tji  N  CO  o  lo  i-t  lo 


Oi        ^  03  CO  05 

CO      coos      51 


CO  t- rH  m  05  05  t- Tj<  O  O  t- rj* 
00  00  O  go  Tl<  Tf  — I  lO  ^  rH  CO  (St 
rH         rHrH-*  rH  t- CO 


8    ^^' 


05coc3QOcoioabco»ooio 

t- ■*  rH  rH  51  TJ>  44  rH        i>  TJ> 
51  COrH 


O         OOrHrH'^ICOrHC 


in  ^'OOCO  CO 
rH  rHrHlOS? 
■*         COOO         C* 


T^  C5 


5J055lrH-^T^gnrtiOC00i 
rHiot-cocij>55«P(?Hao 

rH         51  ■<*  rH 


®  a 


i-'s-a 


,o  a)  o  01  (C  e  © 


.2     *'"  c 


0-5  >- 


^  d  ^  i 
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00 

oo 

555 

I- 

'^ 

CO 

O 


to 

o 
'a' 

CO 
CO 


CO 


Totals . 


December. 


November . 


October . 


September. 


August , 


July. 


June 


May . 


April , 


Mareb , 


February . 


January . 


T-l        00  7T  CO  <N  iH -^  in  iQ  i>  ^  14 


COMt-;(Nr-lT-itOO«OtOlOT)< 


OOt-r-lrHt- 


COCOCCOilHOOrHr^COCO 


i-hS 


.-(U3t-(IN>n 


00!><N      .THCOCnCQOTOTH 
tH      .       •        T-HtOCOINCO 


03  03  CO  >0  CO  O  •<* 


O5-H(NNTl<COiH0J(X)r-(e4 

WIN  oot-co       t- 


r-nnco    •    ■  oj t- 1- T-i CO ej 

H  £-  1-4  r-l  >0 


(NiHiniNlOlM      .t-COC-OOd 
OOi-lrH         CO 


t-t-COCOi-l(NiOTi(TH(J}rt 
■*  CX30*iHiHCO 


S3:' 


Ot-C-iHUOi 
COt-iHi-llO 


>Ot>00(NCCli 

CO00iH<NCO 


t>       rfi-loot-t- 


CO        t-'^COOOS 


t-iHtJlfNOS 


iTi  <ID  05  CD  t- W  CO        00"*      -iHCO 


CO        CO  -COCO 


C?         «?tH 


ocjccco'-io^ast-iooi         Q 


CJ3        OSCOrH  Ci-^ 


CO         CDTtiejt-t- 


3 


s       ^ 


^     ft 


-2     s 


03  g  ^ 

o  A    ■■«"*-'  g   :  !r!  ^  a  2 


03  fi  O 

.3  3  o    •  t>> 

^       r-  '"■  ■ 

03  03  I 


n  <s  En 
03  S  a)_2 


W 
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:?    S^S^       ^    *'?J       ^    ^-^       ^    "SSSS       ^    2-cjo,-       jj    2"S?? 


so  i-(r-l 


in  rl         .-li-l 


e»      oj  o 


oj  o  in  If:  i-        •  o  OT      CO 


0-.  -H  o      s«  m  3j 


*0         CO  O  CD  ^  -^         1-1CO  -^         CO  i-H 


5g;D. 


t-COOj— I  M         C>  rH 


O  11  ■••-H 


^  **t^ 


INI-Oi^  CO        rtCJ  <N        IN 


CO  ■»<<  r-i  in         in     in 


*co         in     -^  ?o  - 


T*  I-  3>  Tt  Ci 


in     o  ■»  n 


00      ootot-o!  in 


.-1-1  Oi 


int-SJr-(  rH 


T-i         in     in 


o  m  t-  CD  CO      c? 


00       CO  ■*  t-  •<* 


t—  CO  ^  05  CO        CO 


■^1-1  Tf         »  IT  -J 


CO  i-Ht-i 


i-l  CO -#  00  tr- 


io       TllNiO-*  W 


C?  CO        CO 


CO  -a-  t-      in  .-I »  'H 


O        NiHOt-  tH 

eo  tHt-h 


3  in  CO  1-H  r-( 


iH  I-         CO 


Ci        CO  00  Oi  CJ 


incjCiTT  ej      rt 


incjCiTT 


IJ  00      i:  CO  X) 


•^  CD  in  1-H  1^         CO 


00        CiOiSiSl  O        00  CD  3-. 


rt  a)  o  ^ 


■2  '^o 


WO 


"3        Q 


H  cs 


-■a 

5i 


mO 


B.  H.-14 


PsWa-yjp^         n     t^SP^c-O  i-i     X72<a         M 


m      o  o  3 

o    5  =  = 
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Totals . 


December 


November.. 


tOI!  rHC- 


Tf  Q  ^  "-I  £-  lO  O 


"  Q  ^  —I  £- 

'  55  -^  es  (?J 


CD  rH  tH  i-H  T-H  T-H  i-H         CO 


>i-(Q0000CDTHt-COr-l 


T-i  OT  « t- 1- g?  t— - 


S>  00  ;0  i-H -*  rH  tC 


T-;  c  m  ri  in  CO  M 


October .. 


wcncnoc-iNjct- 


O  r-<  CO  i-H  CO  tH  O 


O  CO  00  »-(  tP  N  ■*■ 


September. 


August 


July 


June. 


Tt(  ■*  1-1  CO  CO      ■  1-1  M 
lO-^i-lOO  -iH 


CO         rH  rHTfiH 


;i-<N<NCOCON 


i-lC2l---^CC:c005C001 


r-l        O  ■*  t-  CJ  rH  iC  (N 


coL-ot-05in'*ion'(M 


CD  T-i  O  CO  C?  T-(  lO 


COODt-      -OW* 
T-H  CO  T^ 


O  05  C  !.-  OO  Ci  to  Tjf  0? 
CD^^gl 


CD         £^1-1  CO 


HC^OOWCOiOtJ-CDtT 


OCOrfrHrH 


OS         i-|:OO0WCD      .CO 


April  , 


t-  tH  tH  J-  r-( 


^#00      .  CO  lO  CO- 


March 


February  . 


January 


<COQ<M-*t-(NCOCO' 


lO  tH  T-H  T-l  CO  r-<  05 


0-.  CO  O  CO  t-  ■*  CO 


i-irHTt<i;-c»incj-*cn 


CD  CO  L-  CJ  CD  CO  O 


5  CO  Ci  I-  lO      -  CD  li!^  CO 


O!         <?}  i-l  ■*  ■*  CO 


OS      CO  in  I-?  CO  Tf    •  o 


^SS_g-S 


P^Ot^E-tCL|MP-.<lQO 


S  "  o  ^  t- :::  M 
OS  n  g-H,a  gi3 


^3 


03  f^  bo  p,'tjD  IE  "^ 

—  oj^'o  a  K  a 
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T-i     as  CO  t-  o  -^  « 


^-^       8 


r-  lO  -^  i(t  ic  r-  ri  01 05  ^  t-      T--  -^  —  o 


Xi  C"J  o:  CI  -^  0:1 


'  W  Ci  CO  TO  TJ1  u:  —  r-i  rl  O 


:  -*  "^  :^  :^  S  <^  ^        t-     '^  in  r?  ^? 


in  c;  I-  -^  CD  o  ri 


•  1-H  CO         C^  Tf  50  i-H  I-"       'T-iCO  —  C^       -CO 


o      005C*    •t'-;DTP05co<o  :c      i-ii-<co'* 

Cl         tH  CO  *         I-  :0  i-«  Tt* 


COi-tO^^COC-i-iCOX' 
Oi         1-1         CO 


C^COTfTtHi— rH       -i-tOO 


•  ^  m 


rHi-HlflJ^OOl-'CDC 


.  CJ  ^  10       •  C?  iH  t- 


-^i      co;Di-irHin'»'^ai<:ico  os      cocOi-iCi 


=5^="' 


<  r-l -rf  c^  O  c;  T-<  in 
C?  1-1  OtI 


.-■      1-1  TO  10  c-i ; 


r:    "i5 


■  I- t- TO  1— <  T-1  in  ::^      TO' 


^  C?  iO  Oi  IC  TO 


CJ        TO  TO  CJ  tH  3f  1-1  1-1  TO  CJ 


•1— ^  i.~ 


TOOrHTHCOOItOi-OllO  TO        IN1-I 


c-  -*  in  00  cj  c 


I!  5-!  ir:  I?  TO  1-1  e-j  1-1  C0 1-1 0)  »j 


^J  '-^  ^  -^  :c  o  m-  oi  en  o      i-t  in  TO  TO 


o  ^ 


X  in  CO  TO  I?  - 


in  to  t-  •*  c    •    ■  TO  t- 


■  c-  m  in  in  -js  00  i-      to  --o  r-  cj 


•—  O?  £^  CJ  TO  in  Tji  TO 

TO  TO 


o  t-  ^  in  ^ 


•  10  rt         ;o  C! 

•TO  1-1  -31 


•  1-1  £-  cc  —  — '  in 


cc  ^^  — '  in  Q  in 

i-  C!  TO        fi  l- 


o;  in  I-  rt  ^  in 


in      TOt-cjion-i-i    -Tifo 


o^  -^  1- 


o^  -^  in      1-1 


in  in  "*  TO  Tji  TO 


oi      -^TOinint^i-i      TOCO 


■  1-1  o  o:  o;  CO  oi  00  o; 


(Jj  1-1 1-1  o  m  t-  CO  t^  1-1      ^ 


in  in  CO  TO  i  - '?!  c?  c?  in 


c?t~i— i^jin^TO^^inos  m      Tfcoinrji 


O      O 


>-     0-r-(     f 


S  g'a 

0 

°  =«  !ri 
oi  0  2 

1 

o  o 


■  D 


■  fl  a) 
•'3  2 


S  ?  ^  ai 


*  CO  bi.^ 

■^  o  )^ 

>-,  fi"3  t;,  5  g  a  jd  S  tl 


JO 


■  c3  r; 


2  a  '^  ^ 
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Totals . 


December. 


■  iO  IQ  CO  rt  CJ  1-1  OT      -THIN      .COOOilO  CO  .CO  CC         CI  i-l 


ss 


November . 


October . 


September . 


August , 


•  L-c  1-ii-HCJ  toeo 


•  T~t -^  fi*  r^  rt*  Id  Tt* 


•  laccsi      THTfc* 
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m 
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t-'S-rH 
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;  O  t-  CO      • 

'^      ::::::"■*:: 

t-TjrH-* 


ina;oJco«cj»cooeosioo 


i-      ini-(!N3ST)<Ortc:5-*ij 
o:       (N31  cOinOCO'-iSJ 


CO      oo-'*'OOincoa--Qot'-^c-t^iQco 

00  in  iH  ^H  t- rH  1-1  rH 


CJ  C-IOOO 


a      i-(ooti<!Mooco    -ejoour-io 


o      o  o  1-1 5J  in  CO  1-1  -.o  CO  «3 

in        i-(  CO  rH  ooo-^ 


£-         COTfTjiCJOJCOOin-^rH^i-iiCOrH 


rH  rH  CJ 


COWrHt- 


to        TjloOOOrHO     •  a '-I  CI  ^  ^  rf 
Tl<         rH  rH  —       "  —  — 


CQ  inCOrHt-35t^t-OrH:0 

t-         rH  :0  rH  t- i-t  TJ*  rH  rH 


c-      inoio-^co    -int-rHcoinco^^ 

-  -■■Oa^  rHrH 


S  fl  =3  "S 

S  OS  oi  S 
•S-S-25 


to     -J- 


>.2 


?  s 


B.  H.— 15a 


•.'0 


;& 


i  3   !w  s        * 


w     2  ;  o  =5  2 
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Totals 


Towns  or  vil- 
lages under 
500  pop.  or  in 
country 


OOCCOOO^^  O         tH  OS  iO 


CO      ■i-ICi-^-~0 


lO        051O?D<M:0tHt 
GO         CO  t'CO 


CO         C^  !0  T-1  ^  1-1  i-H      .i-H 


Towns  under 
5,000,  over  500 
population. . . 


T-H-^lOt-  r-l 


T-H         •'^C^  CO 


Cities  or  towns 
over  5,000  pop. 


COmaDNl-i-l  00        i-Ht-  >o 


1-1        CO  C-  OJ  T-H  lO 

»ri      coioco 


Widow. 


CO  l£5  CO      .  H 


O  1-1  iO  CO  CO  CO 


Widower 


CO  Tt<  t^?  oo  c^  o 


COOJQt-HU 


Married. 


CO        -*03C 


Single. 


TfrHL^CDrJicO  CO         rHC?  CO 

-*         iH         COtO 


r-i-l«i-l(NiH7-l05 


Foreign. 


c-eooowo)-' 

00  COrH- 


la        -lo         1-1 


tH  to         O  00  t-  tH  CO 


United  States. 


02  CO  in  -^  « <M 

1-1  iHCOO 


in     "<i<  t-in 


Illinois. 


-<ncooo         i-(     iH 


-^       :5;    ^2- 


Colored. 


White. 


incoc 


05      thoo  in 


00        CO  C*  in  !Ji  CO  T-i  tH  1 


00  OJ  nH  (TJ  GO  O 


Female. 


CO  1-1 


in        coco  rH 


•>;)>        r-CO  Tjl 


in      oi  coc-c?  ■- 


Male. 


a)  ^ 
ce  a 


;S5 


Ph-<-=000 


ft<D 


ob 

<C  IB 

ss 


I        .^  O 


H        mr 


5 

B 

B 

o 

!>-. 

fH 

a 

I>> 

t3 

C9 

g 

a> 

■^"^         C3         . 


til III ii 
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CO     C   00  i.O  S2  71  u  • 


lO     N      .-I 


00      I-   t-  Tf  m  r-l  C!  ■ 
CO      CO      1-H 


K>  m      CI 


CD      O    O  t-  -<*  '7?   ■  W      O 


CO      CO    T-f  00 -^^   •  T-i  W 


CO  CO        sD05COCJi-l(N 


CO       CT  -x  iO 


e»         ,-1     iH 


tH  C5         {-  la  05  CJ  C^?  ■*  (N 


00  to        00  lO  C5  «  i-H 

t-  CO  tH 


fSog 


:9S, 


rt  ® 


QQ  ® 

„     ■  (0  m 

-.  oi  o  OJ 
-I  m  "■" 

2d  =^  o 

P  03  03  o 

»  r 


I  ■£)  -*  t-  CO  lO  o      !-  in  CO  tc  •»      o  TJ  in  CO  I!  >o      o  in  c  S  • 

rHrl  -H  —  ;SC—  f5 

OO  rt  iC  rH 


00       001-     -co 


•^■H^coc-ejoo  i-      coincoco  c-      oij^^coc!  -rj      co— .  o-<r 

■-I  rt  ji      --r  re  .-I  o! 


CO  CO  'S'  tC  !:-  TJ  CO     CO   (>»  i-l  i-H  U      CO   ^  TJ  t 


i-Hi-lCf'.r-iCi       i-l    lOIJCJOJ      00    r-|.COCOi-l 


CO  CO  ■* -*  lO  rH  O      00    (NCOiHC?       35    -*  i-H  CO 


•OJCC*  OO        COCJi-HN  CO        >Hrt,-l 


•  rH  CO         C*-i-H.  CO         TH-T-tCOr-l 


-^Tt^iO-^i^-coio  00      coiocO"*  00      cociincoc^ 


■*  T*  CO  "*  C- CO  lO  03         COUH(M  05         CiT-HCOHr-l 


CJ  ^  Tf  -J  rt 


o;  c?  o  o  > 
coo  ^co 

I-H   lO  T-l 


r-l         coo  ^CO 


O        Tj<COi-IN  05        ■*  i-H  (X  1-1  r-( 


CO  WOOt-'-l 
lO-H  O 


O  =5 

X!.C-> 


d  ft 


i  0)  o  ?-•=!  <B 

5  m  aji  !-i  CO 


S3 


■2SS 


r!l"H    O    3    K 


p— I       C3:*j  cj  3  « 
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Totals. 


Towns  or  vil- 
lages under 
500  pop.  or  in 
country 


ooomisiOCTiOininoit- 
cc  ic  in  cj  01  •*  c!  ;c  3D 


03         CO^Ci-lT-ICJ      •!-!      •f'-O 


Towns  under 
5,000  over  500 
population... 


Cities  or  towns 
over  5,000  pop. 


Widow. 


Widower. 


Married. 


Single 


«o      eociiOi-Ht-iirST-ir^ 


05      lOTfaon        ■■  *■    ■ 


MWOSC 
C5-*  rH 


t-m>07-i<N    .N    •    .CO-* 


CO  1-1  T-t  Tji  CO  r-l  rH 


-C30O5r-E>i-iaDT)<T-<-^IO 


i-(QQO05C0t-C^i-(Tj*t^O 

COCO-*      i-HN  i-jin 


HlN-<!J<T)"10C»01C!INJn<N 


Foreign. 


C3; t- CO o t> J? lO    .(M-*oo 


United  States 


?3^^ 


O)  1-H  CC  iH  CO  00  o 


Illinois. 


Colored. 


:o     -T-lT-ii-l 


White. 


to  lO  5j  2^  "^l  ^  i-l  tOOO 


Female. 


CO       Q 


int-i>Tj<ii50THCjeoeo 


iocpcOiH-*^'*coeOTt< 


Male. 


)COi-l-*Ml" 
;i-lTH(S!rH 


P  O 


03  0)  0 

a  £  t  S  !o  B  CO 
M  ai-C  o  a.o  o)  3  s 


<a  2 

S13 
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Totals . 


i-H  i-H  CC  c5  CD  f-<         CD  CO        O  ^^ 


Decern  1)61. 


November .. 


October . 


September.. 


July. 


June . 


May  , 


April 


March  . 


February . 


January . 


i^-        " 


'S^  = 


o5,-l  OOiOr-l      ;10  ^        I^JrH 


^        >» 


::3      « 


00  CC  fH  ^  O 


jgt-cg       5- 


:?^~'"3       t^ 


^  ;::  o  ci  iC5  T-H      I'  o 


:  o  0!  it 
^55      I- 


03  CO     •     -lOrpt^W^ 


OOCX)Mr-tT-^OTHlOCl'^ 
(R  OO-^tH        CO 


--    s 


.  >-l  lO  «  5?  o> 


m  Xi  00  ■*  QO 
o  t-  (TO 


t~  rt  i-H  C^  ■* 


M  T-l  CO  ^  I?! 
ICCO  ^        CO 


COCC  o  »oco 


1-H  i.^  1— I  CO  -    T-H 


ro      in  cj  rH  t-  ■* 


^  to 

~  3 

e  O  flj  ti 

.  .5  o  •«  g 


jo3 


K         3  -   O 


Q        cS  «  D  0;  £ 

«     2  2>.2?. 
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Totals. 


CX)        COOCCC-t  tH         01  Oi  CO         CO  CO         OlCiOCO  TH        COi-l 


December. 


November. 


October. 


September. 


August. 


July, 


June. 


COi-ICO-Of  •*  •-3'  (MOJ 


OO         1-1  '^  C^  1-1 


■*  -COi-l 


lO         rl  OJ  ?) 


lO         "^  — I  lO  1 


oj      00  c?  en  CO  c^ 


■CJ  ^         ^  TO        CiC^COCO 


•  Tji  CO         CO 


CO        CO  Tf         ■*^COO  T-(         rH 


CO        CO  05         Tfi-IC^N  CJ 


May 


April  , 


■  at  (M      N 


r-1         t-  t-  00  CTl  Ol 


March 


CO        1-  CO  C!  ' 


T-t         r-^  CO         1— I  Ci  Oi  T-i 

CO         tH  i-( 


February  , 


OO        OiCtOlOl 


lO        O  C-i  00  lO  1-1        i-( 

CO         rl  1-1 


January. 


OO         1-1  -*  C-!  rH 


lO       or  rH  coo: 


a)4J  S.- 


s  s 
£p5 


OO 


-2  >« 

J3  O 


wo 


c4    .c(  g 
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in 
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1 
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o 
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-* 
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■00 

s 
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to 
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COrt  rH 
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5? 
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SgSS2^ 

CO 
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•CO 

ot 
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2??^ 
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OTCO 

00 

eji-<-*(jjt-ioQOt-co 

lOCO 

in 

■a 

"^ 

s 

g 

CO  — CJ 
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.(NCO 
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COt-l 

1 

Tl    Tf   ■* 

??s^l^ 

(Nl-H 
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QOIJ  COrt 

:™ 

i 

s 

^g^ 

CO      •      _.-l 

:"2 
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m 

■^ 

■  cOTft-ii^inooi>co^ 

<>!  T-l         CO 

COOi 

■:    ° 

^COCO      _^ 

•  in 

is 

in 

oopinOJ  CO    .1-1  th 

:"g 

00              ; 

lOM 

CD 
0? 

COt-IM 

CO  ^        rr 

00  C! 

gl^^  .- 

•  c» 

•tH 

CO 

o 

C3 

CO  GOO! 

COrH 

T-1 

-rHg 

CO              7-1 

« 

OJ 

COCi  lO 

as  Tf  CO  £>- ^  iH 

ctT^      in 

C^Tf 

•                CO 

s!      :  :"" 

CO 

§ 

SS?='^'^   : 

■  OJ  t- 

■  CO 

CI              ; 

•0^ 

i 

CO  r-ICO  .- 

C-CJ  lOOJCOr- 
T-t  1-1        o 

CiC^ 

CO 

S"      J"*- 

i-hO 

00 

SS"" 

•<N0? 

o 

T-IOIOT  O         COffJin      ■i-KTitOWCO 


SB       g 

V     ■5  b  2. 2  c:> 

Sj      i-.     O.r^  I 


I-       OO     •  02  «  ^i 


£j.-H^  £;  s  0) 


as 

tn  o 


rM  o  Tf  CJ  - 


CO       i-lSJ 


cS  o 

's  i 


C3   QJ 


^        >     .ii 


T-l  C!  i-l  r^  CO 


5KP^ 


,ai^-<PO 


^  _,  -.  .-S  i;  c3 

■i3  is 'S  -=  S  .H  «^ 

=«  o  o  ,^  .  — '  yi 

E  ii  fl  =  5  3  " 


I 


sis 


—   3 
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Totals. 


i-l  CO  T-i  CO  CO  Tf  OOO 


^ 
® 
p 


a 
o 

o 


& 


December. 


November. 


October. 


September. . 


August. 


July. 


June. 


May. 


April, 


Marcb 


February , 


January. 


ao^ai-~D         o      at  ^7-1    -oo    .<rJi-ii-ii-ii-i(N 


i.-  t-H  CC  "^  CO 


t-COr-(i>  t-        t-hCJCJ 


tO»jOi-(00  Oi         T-1      •      .tH 


0102    -O  CO         -c? 


int'CCO  "^        r-li-HrH      .lO 


lONC?-*  t-         -*iQr-< 


-*  CO  (N  Ci  O        I-  CO 


eE-iQO 


CCT-t      -10  T-H         COlO^H— IC- 


i-Hira      .  rH  in  <N  «  i-lrH  m 


«  CO      cocn 

<N  ^  CO 


t—  OS        CO  CO 

5*  10  CO 


COCOCO(rjrH 


THrHOOOOJ      ..-t 


53  « 


^(Mr-lrH(^^iOCDCO(MTH 
CO  COTil 


(N  t-       (NC 


<  Q  OS        CO  O 

S5  1-1  r^ 


COOJ  m->JlrH 


^CiT)<^CO>H(N 


I-J  Ol  T-H  rt 


m  lO  rH  ■*  rH  IJ  CO  -H  ■*  ■*  rH  - 


^       CO  to 


?!  rt        r-(CD 

CO  10  -* 


>-.*J   CD 

^^ „C2c^5.  CD 

'  ti  c  i  o  S.2  0.= 
,K<!t>a2<lxf^PHi. 


d  <p 

.rH    (D 

11  a 


Sfc! 


■*-*COC-C<  5J 


rH  Tt^  Oi  C;  00  Ci  CO" 


■N  TT  m  CO  t- i-H  CJ 


?}  0>  O  10  T-1  S-i 


rH  p  ■*  CO  1-1  C* 


•Si^=3^g2  oil's 

tj  oj=  d52  o  2  p-c-rt 
f^006^<1WPHEHpHO 
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aOTt;o;oinOT-Hejt>.Tj<t-t-inrocoooGr.  o^         o     i-io 


=ss 


!QCiH  ^.-i         K        -T'S'l-^ 


in     IJ  c"         (5     0-.  in  <c  c 


--        r-ICOC?— I      •     -MXeC     -IJmCI      .CJ     ■OCClf^  CO  -M 


ffj      -rip  -t 


;(No5(NiO0D 


g    3' 


■  C  C-.  rH      •      •  T!  •• 


:S  I""  :^g5 


>  T-H  «  so  OJ  1-1  .-■ 


-X        CO  -j;  rH 


i%    s 


00      ueoiN 


•  lO    'in    .T»<to 


•  T-l  to        CO  OC'  CO 


•  in  T-t  in  CO  o  c 


00        CO  CK  I*  Tl  CI 
CO         r«i-l 


<  oc     •  -J  in  w  c 


«      C-.  o  -.= 


•  in  iH       .      .       ■  t-  t-  rl  >-l 


•  Oi  I?  "-H  -C 


M  ;^  i-H 


;»      ^ooi-^ 


T-it-l^iJ-Ci-^r-li-irt      --jMi-IQCl^ 


";=s; 


in      -ox  CO 


.  t-  05   T-l  .  ffj  CJ    I-l 


•  jg     _eoeoiO30  i-h       r-l 


O        CO  CJ  Oi 


■i-U-HCOr-KNCCffJt- 


10         05  — I  C 


—I        IJ  CO  ©!  Ci 


O       --de 


a 

5 '3 


i  —  .-,  D.  -  -  r 


P  -  7-  '7  t:  --  :r 


«      Oac^i^!I--=r 


-H    •'^^  ir:  o 


s      -" 


0,  e> 

cs  s: 


©.is. 
—  o 


M  X  ^  —  fe^  (i  <  ►^  O  C 


o  o 

X    X 

cs  a 


5    -a 

3   i-2 


.  X  ai 

:|| 

. »  ^ 

.  oxi 
:|  = 

■3  ® 

,  X 

.200 


■- '"  .S  "  £  2  5  "^ 
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Totals . 


CD 
pi 

o 

•r-l 

a 
o 
Q 


^ 


December. 


November 


October 


September 


July. 


June. 


May. 


April. 


March  . 


February , 


January  , 


CO  o      00  lo  o:  ^  c?  ■* 

00  TT  T-i 


00  lO         1-H  T!  OJ 


O  CO 


as  CI        I! 


O  -n'  -co  ^ 


CO       IJ      ■'- 


O  CO  C!  rl 


lO  tM  r-lH  ,-1 


Tt"  ■*  :0  Tf  t- CO  lO  C»        t-OCO-*  5o         COW 


CO  •      •  CJ      •  rH 


CO  i-l 


CO  lO         rtlN 


CO  CO        tH  C? 


OJ  0!  T-H 


•r-(  rH  OT         rt 


CO  i-H 


i-H  CD  T-d-^rH 


00    3 


^  W  CO  CO        tH  1-1 


?    =3 


f]  <p  O)  c3  03  (P 

g  cp  O  >.S  a; 

> 1  '^   (U  (D  -fh 

OfiOPHP,fi 


«.2 


S8S 
t;  »  a)  Q  .3  3  " 

o  fH  !h  u  o  a;  a> 


S3  ft 

i  S" 


IB  ^i 


.^.■S  5 


S  PL,  Ph  fL,  Eu  PH  O  Q<10 


03  3 
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r-i       too  >-l55 


vi  la  ta  a  at  ■«  Tt         ^ 


s  s 


O        Q  O  »H  O- 


Si  T)<  lo  «i  rt  in  i-H 


X  OJ  N  «  M  e  CO 


QO        O  ^      '00 


1-1         OT  T!  t-  ■*  lO  in  OT 


05      Oiin      i-H 


CO        OT  Tjl  03  .-I  >-(  CO  M 


CO       -TtOI^O* 


SJ  X>  -*  -*  rH  Tf  I!  « 


in      CO  — ^  .H  c 


CD  05  t^      -  CO  L-      •  T-l 


CO         OO      -CO 
QO         rt  O      -T-l 


COinCOCi      •■•crC^SlrHOSTj' 
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COEONER'S  INQUESTS. 


Held  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  year  ended  FDecember  31, 
1886,  compiled  by  Alexander  Woods,  M.  D.,  Coroner  of  St.  Clair 
county,  Freeburg,  Illinois: 

Numter  of  bodies  over  whom  inquests  were  held 2, 345- 


Male 1,914 

Female 4  38 

Not  ascertained 3 


Color. 


White 2,28& 

Colored •    j,  5& 

Indian KL.  ,&! 


SOCIAL    STATE. 

Single '■  1,200 

Married 962' 

Unknown 149 

Not  reported 34 

Age. 


269 

60to70     "     

167 

69 

70  to80     "     

78 

10  to  20     "     

223 

378 

858 

80  to  90     "     

18 

20  to  30     "     

90  to  100  "     

30  to  40     "     

At  103       " 

1 

40  to  50     "     

307 

Unknown  

Not  reported 

161 

50to60     "     

235 

91 

No.  Each  Month. 


January 102 

February 144 

March 170 

April 221 

May ' 238 

June  232 

July 237 


August 212 

September 207 

October 190 

November 206 

December , 183 

Month  not  given 3 


2yy 

Nativity. 


United  States 

1,133 

431 

265 

135 

France  

11 

Qermauy 

Holland 

10 

Ireland 

Unknown 

Switzerland 

WaJes 

7 

.   .   .       .                    3 

England 

Scandinavian 

79 

52 

Denmark 

2 

o 

Canada 

Not  ascertained 

37 

35 

Norway 

Belgium 

2 
1 

Bohemia 

34 

27 

26 

19 

19 

13 

Greece 

1 

Austria 

Finland 

1 

Scotland  

Poland 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Total 

1 

2  S45 

Italy 

Occupations. 


Laborer 523 

No  occupation 491 

Housekeeper 209 

Farmer 187 

Unknown 176 

Railroad  employes 91 

Mechanics 56 

Carpenters 50 

Clerks 50 

Other  occupations 44 

Painters 41 

Teamsters 39 

Coal  miners 38 

Merchants 36 

Servants 36 

Not  reported 32 

Saloonkeepers 24 

Tailors 21 

Butchers , 16 

Police  officers , 16 

Tramps 13 

Agents 13 

Engineers 12 

Peddlars  11 


Blacksmiths 10 

Physicians 10 

Sailors 9 

Shoemakers 9 

Druggists  7 

Sporting  women  7 

Students 7 

Expressmen 6 

Printers 6 

Paupers  ....   : 5 

Musicians 5 

Bakers 5 

Barbers  4 

Coopers 4 

Travelingmen 4 

Dressmakers 4 

Masons 4 

Cigarmakers 3 

Artists 3 

Tinners : 3 

Telegraph  operators 3 

Lawyers 2 

Total 2, 345 


Cause  of  Death. 


Railroad  accident 374 

Suicide 335 

Drowned  ( accidental) 264 

Heart  disease :   174 

Homicide 118 

Natural  causes 90 

Asphyxiated 71 

Convulsions  (Infantile) 71 

Premature  birth 58 

Intemperance 52 

Falls— unclassified 52 

Apoplexy 50 

Guu  shot  wounds  (accidental) 47 

Run  over  by  vehicles 45 

Falling  from  buildings 44 

Burns 43 

Diseases,  unclassified 41 

Infanticide 38 

Accidents  unclassified 34 

Unknown 30 

Exposure :  27 

Falling  from  vehicles 24 

Poison  (accidental) 24 

Explosions 23 


Coal  mine  accidents 23 

Machinery  accidents 22 

Elevator  accidents 22 

Cause  not  reported 23 

Consumption 30 

Street  car  accident 16 

Asthma , 15 

Old  age 13 

Falling  building 9 

Sun-stroke 7 

Abortion  (criminal) 7 

Lightning 6 

Kicked  by  horse 6 

Epilepsy , 6 

Haymarket  riot  (Chicago) 6 

Shot  by  deputy  sheriffs  (East  St.  Louis) ..  6 

Falling  tree 4 

Shot  in  self-defence 3 

Shot  by  sheriff 1 

Electricity  (electric  light  wires) 1 

Lynched  by  mob 1 

Total 2, 345 
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DATA   CONCEENING   SUICIDES. 


Sex. 

Race. 

Male 

365 

White 

Colored 

Total 

332 

Temale 

Total. . 

70 

335 

3 

335 

Social  State. 


Male. 

Single : 82 

Married 144 

Widowed 12 

Unknown 37 


male 

Total 

35 

107 

38 

182 

6 

18 

1 

28 

265 


335 


Ages. 


Male. 

Under  20  years 11 

20-30             "     62 

30-40              "     ....:   39 

40-50             "     : 49 

50-60             "     44 

60-70              "     29 

70-80              " 4 

80-90             "     1 

Unknown :  36 


Female. 

Total 

15 

36 

20 

73 

11 

50 

6 

55 

6 

50 

5 

34 

3 

6 

1 

5 

41 

365 


335 


Suicides.    Nativities. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States 

87 
88 
20 
9 
27 
6 
1 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 

33 

20 
4 
3 

5 

1 

119 

Germany 

108 

Ireland 

34 

England 

13 

Unknown 

33 

Sweden 

7 

Switzerland 

1 

Scotland ., 

5 

France.. 

3 

Norway 

4 

Denmark 

2 

Scandinavian 

3 

Holland 

2 

Bohemia , 

3 

7 

Russia 

1 

Italy 

1 

Austria 

3 

4 

Hungary 

1 

Canada — 

1 

1 

265 

70 

335 
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Suicides.    Occupations. 


Males. 

Females. 

Farmers 

Unknown 

48 

28 

67 

Housekeepers 

Servants 

43 

7 

Laborers 

o 

'Carpenters 

C'lerKs 

10 

10 

Dressmakers 

Saleslady 

Laundres.'! 

2 

1 

Merchants 

10 

5 

4 

1 

Teamsters 

Tailors    

No  occupation 

14 

Saloonkeepers 

4 

70 

Peddlers 

Bartenders 

4 

4 

3 

Railroad  employes 

Druggists 

Butchers, 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Sailors 

4 

2 

Stonecutters 

2 

3 

2 

Masons 

Bakers 

3 

2 

2 

35 

265 

Suicides— Mode  of  Death— By  Months. 


Mode. 
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10 
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6 

1 
1 

10 

11 

9 

4 

9 
6 
5 
8 
1 
1 

12 
6 

10 
5 
3 
1 
1 

IS 
10 
6 
2 
1 

8 
11 
5 
3 
1 
1 

7 
8 
3 
2 
2 
1 

11 

5 
4 
2 
1 

1 

1 

5 
3 
4 
1 
2 

101 
87 
71 
36 
22 
8 
3 

1 
1 

72 

Shooting 

105 

86 

42 

Cutting  throat 

1 

25 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

13 

15 

20 

27 

42 

36 

31 

38 

33 

.  30 

23 

25 

15 

335 

353 

B.  H.— 16 
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Kinds  of  Poison  taken  by  SulcideB. 

Males. 

Females. 

To  till. 

IB 
13 
5 
7 
6 
5 
2 
2 
2 

8 
9 

4 
1 

1 
2 
4 

0 
2 

23 

22 

9 

8 

IJ* 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

bS 

36 

104 

Inquests  by  Counties  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  Year  Ended 

December   31,    1886. 


County. 


Coroner. 


P.  O.  Address. 


^  o 


o-S. 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign.. 
Christian — 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles- 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham ... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton ... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

JefEerson 

Jersey 


E,  E.  Seehorn  .     ... 

R.  Fitzgerald 

Dr.  G.  T  Kirkam.... 
Dr.  A.  J.  Markley. .. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Baxter.... 

Dr.  H.  N.  Keener 

A.  B.  Lowe 

Dr.  G.  W.  Johnson.. 

H.  H.  Turner 

lac.  Buch 

D.  C.  Blount 

M.  F.  Rollings 

Dr.  J.  R.  Chatham.. 

Dr.  Ch.  J.  Gissy 

W.  Kemp 

Hy.  L.  Hertz 

D.  B.  Cherry 

Ch  Peters 

Jos.  C.  Pierce 

A.  J.  Morrow 

Dr.  W.  T.  Pulliam... 
Dr.  H.  C.  Daniels.... 
Dr.  W.  W  Wilson... 
Dr.  H.  J.Walters.... 
Dr.  F.  W.  Goodell... 

Dr.  H.  J.Smith 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perry 

J.  L.  Ragland 

Dr.  Isaac  L.  Beatty  . . 

W.  H.  Blades 

G.  W.  Thompson.... 

Dr.  T.  A.  Hand 

Alex.  T.  Sullinger,  .. 

Herm .  Berger 

John  B.  Tucker 

Dr.  W.  D.  Henderson, 
Dr.  Frank  McArthur, 

Jas.  L.  Laird 

John  Dillinger 

Jos.  W.  Hester 

W.  W.  Hicks 

Dr.  E.  L.  H.  Berry... 


Quincy 

Cairo 

Greenville 

Garden  Prairie 
Mt.  Sterling. .. 

Princeton 

Batch  town 

Savanna 

Virginia 

Champaign.. .. 
Taylorville  — 

Dennison 

Xenia 

Germantown  .. 

Mattoon 

Chicago 

Kobinson 

Greenup 

Malta 

Clinton 

Tuscola 

Naperville 

Paris 

Albion.., 

Effingham 

Vandalia 

Melvin 

Benton 

Fairview 

Shawneetown  . 

Roodhouse 

Morris 

McLeansboro.. 

Nauvoo 

Cave  in  Rock.. 

Biggsville 

Geneseo 

Milford 

Grand  Tower.. 
Willow  Hill.... 

Laur 

Jerseyville 


45 
4 
7 
4 
3 

19 
5 

16 
9 

11 
7 
5 
0 
6 
7 
1,305 
1 
1 
5 
5 
6 

13 
5 
2 

3 
5 
1 
3 

10 

8 

20 


1 

2 

155 

1 


42 


3 
184 


1 
129 
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Inquests  by  Counties — Continued. 


County. 

Coroner. 

P.  0.  Address. 

>2  ? 

Is. 

S' 

CD 

w 

o 
B 
S' 

a 

00    ED 

•    > 

2.3 

ll 

:    a 

Wm.  Passmore 

Council  Hill 

10 

3 

33 

18 

5 

10 

11 

46 

1 

8 

11 

11 

20 

10 

47 

13 

4 

5 

9 

5 

9 

25 

8 

4 

9 

8 

15 

13 

37 
6 
5 
2 
3 
6 
0 
8 
2 

26 
4 

35 

6 

No  re 

6 

2 

98 

14 

19 
9 

10 
4 
7 
5 
1 
5 
9 

50 
4 

10 
No  re 

2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
3 
7 

1 

3 

Pel.  A.  Boyt 

Vienna 

1 

Dr.  H.  W.  vV'illiams 

Aug.  Schmidt        

3 
1 

■      '3 

6 
6 
1 
3 
1 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
5 
1 

8 

Kankakee       

5 

Kendall 

Dr.  R.  A.  McClelland 

Dr.  D.  W.  Aldrich 

Yorkville 

1 

Dr.  F.  Thompson 

LaSalle 

Dr.  P.  Clendenin 

LaSalle , 

8 

Dr.  H.  V.  Lewis 

Lee                .... 

John  C.  Church 

1 
o 

4 
3 
1 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

Liviu'i'ston 

Dr.  Ch.  H.  Long 

PoDtiac  

1 

3 

Dr.  P.  Perl 

Decatur 

3 

Macoupin 

Medora 

P.  I.  Melting 

J.  H.  Lakin        

8 

Marion 

Salem              

1 

Marshall 

Wm.  B.  Holler 

Sparland 

2 

M.  Gordon  

Forest  City 

2 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
4 

1 

Massac 

E.  B.  Chopper 

3 

McDonough. 

John  Hindman 

Burdolj)h 

McHenry 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cook 

B.  W.  Riser     

Huntley 

1 
6 

McLean 

1 

Menard 

W.  R.  McAtee 

Petersburg 

4 

W.  C.  Porter 

1 

3 

3 

1 

S.  B.  Hilton     

Waterloo..         



3 

3 

1 
I 
3 

1 

Montgomery  .... 

Dr.  W.  P.  Hicks 

Raymond     

I.  R.  Knollenburg 

Dr.  E.  L .  Hardin 

Moultrie 

Sullivan 

1 

Ogle 

Dr.  John  P.  Snyder 

Jas.  Bennett 

L.  J.  Pai'mer 

Monroe  Center 

5 
8 
2 

3 

2 

i 

1 

2 

1 
7 
1 
1 

i 

1 

3 

Perry 

Tamaroa 

Piatt 

Pike       

L.  N.  Ferris    

1 

Pope... 

A.  F.  Kreipka 

1 

Putnam 

Dr.  D.  B.  Holsburg 

Dr.  S.  H.  Wirtz 

Handolph 

Kicliland 

Coultersville    

2 
1 
3 
1 
6 

port. 

2 

1 

B.  F.  Smith 

Olney 

Kock  Island 

D.  Hawes 

2 

i 

1 

7 
1 
2 
1 

3 

S.  Parks 

1 

E.  S.  Elkin 

3 

Scliuyler 

John  P.  Skiles 

Rushville 

2 

.Scott 

Vacancy 

Shelby 

W.  Sampson 

Shelbyville 

2 

""ih 

7 
6 
1 
3 

1 
2 

i 

5 

3 

2 

1 

iStark  

Dr.  J.  R.  Jones 

Bradford 

St.  Clair 

Dr.  Alex.  Woods 

Freeburg 

12 
1 
6 
4 
5 
1 
3 

14 

Stephenson 

0.  E.  Stearns 

3 

'Tazewell 

Dr.  W.  T.  Griffith 

Washington 

2 

Union 

Dr.  W.  M.  Eddleman 

John  W.  Parker 

Dr.  A.J.Mcintosh 

Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton 

Dr.  E.  Boerner     

1 

Vermilion 

1 

Wabasli 

"Warren 

"Wasliington 

Venedy 

Wavne 

D.  J.  E.Inskep 

Merriam 

1 

White 

W.  Williams,  Jr 

1 

2 

1 

3 

10 

Whiteside 

Dr.  H.  C.  Donaldson 

Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw 

Morrison 

2 

Will  

6 
1 

2 
1 

1 

6 

Williamson 

John  H.  Kopp 

Lake  Creek 

Winnebago 

W.  C .  McCaughey 

Rockf  ord 

3 

4 

Woodford 

Vacancy 

2,345 

335 

118 

374 

264 
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METEOEOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Statement,  furnished  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A.,  show- 
ing mean  monthly  barometer,  reduced  to  sea  level;  temperature; 
relative  humidity;  toted  amount  of  percipitaiion  in  inches  and 
hundredths;  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind;  and  the  toted  wind 
movement  in  miles—  at  the  Signed  Service  stedions  ed  Cairo,  Chi- 
cago, Peoria  anel  Springfield,  III.,  Dubuque  and  Keoladx,  la.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  year  1886. 


Summary  for  Cairo,  III.,  : 


■    a 
'■    o 

Temperatu 

RE. 

5-3 
o  y. 

?  p 

:  o' 
;  1 

S  3 

'■    < 

■     CD 

Wind. 

Month— 1886. 

B 

1 

tti 
P 
0 

B;3 

o  P 

o'a' 

ct  P 
3 

■  o 

■  < 
:  1 

January 

February 

March 

30.095 
30.141 
29.998 
30.005 
29.939 
29.943 
29.938 
29.972 
30.071 
30.191 
30.083 
30.184 

57.2 
60.2 

78.7 

80.5 

87.6 

88.4 

92.9 

97 

88.5 

82.6 

74.2 

57.2 

-9.0 
—2.6 

22.6 

29 

48.5 

55.5 

62 

57.8 

50.8 

32 

24.6 

11.3 

25.4 
35.1 
44.7 
58.0 
68.7 
71.9 
78.1 
76.8 
70.8 
59.5 
45.3 
30.7 

3.82 
2.54 
2.84 
6.64 
2.98 
4.87 
1.01 
2.84 
2.52 
0.45 
5.73 
1.74 

37.98 

78.8 
66.6 
65.4 
65.8 
71.0 
76.5 
73.3 
76.3 
74.6 
68.1 
65.3 
73.6 

W 

IS 

s 
s 

N 
N&SW 

s 

s 

s 

IS 

■■ 

6,499 
5, 922 
8,457 

April 

6,282 

May 

5,899 

4,813 

July 

3,334 

4,308 

4,409 

October 

4,441 

6,341 

December 

6,848 

Total 
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Meteorological  Tables — Continued. 

SUMMART  FOB  CHICAGO,  IlL.,  1886. 


*For  27  days.       tFor  30  days. 


as 

•    a> 

Temperature. 

a  ® 
^  St 

:  o' 

:    1 

Wind. 

Month— 1886. 

M 

B 
d 
B 

S' 
B 
B 

3 

o'5' 

BCtQ 

re 

.    o 

•  ■< 

•  ? 

Januarv 

30.053 
♦30.073 
39.969 
30.050 
29.943 
29.962 
29.955 
29.962 
30.034 
t30.165 
30.003 
30.158 

48.3 
*55.6 
69.9 
81.3 
82.1 
87.3 
94.5 
91.6 
86.3 
t79.4 
68.8 
59.8 

—14.4 

— *6.3 

15.3 

23.1 

39  9 

49.0 

55.1 

53.0 

41.6 

t33 

16.4 

—9.5 

21.4 
*28.1 
36.1 
49.1 
57.0 
66.0 
71.4 
72.4 
66.1 
t56.6 
38.2 
25.0 

3.56 

*1.51 

1.79 

1.29 

1  00 

.94 

1.53 

3.38 

6.93 

tl.42 

1.66 

1.76 

26.77 

83.7 
*76.7 
78.0 
82  8 
71.8 
72.7 
70.1 
72.8 
71.3 
t71.3 
76.7 
75.5 

w 
*sw 

NW 
N,SE,NW 
N 
NE 
NE 
E.SE.NE 
8E 

ts 

SW 
S 

7,498 

February 

*6,895 

March 

6,854 

April 

6,148 

May 

June 

5,752 
4  932 

July 

5,473 

5,432 

September 

5,543 
t5,568 

October 

■November 

December 

6,924 
5,111 

Total 

Summary  for  Peoria,  III.,  : 
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Temperature. 
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™  g. 

:  5' 
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:    1 

Wind. 

Month— 1886. 

B 
B 
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B 
a 
B 
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13 

a® 

5  p 

VB 
■   o 

•  <) 

•  m 

January 

*39.663 
29.668 
29.554 
29.599 
29.528 
29.542 
29.541 
29.554 
29.638 
39.744 
29.612 
29.754 

56 
52 
78 
88 
92 
95 
100.5 
99 
94 
84 
72.5 
56 

—18 
—15 

17 

23 

39 

48 

55 

52 

44 

33 

17.5 
—15 

19.9 
29.2 
40.2 
57.7 
67.7 
74  2 
80^2 
78.8 
69.8 
58.4 
39.6 
33.0 

3.41 
1.86 
3.25 
2.75 
2.90 
3.67 
0.47 
3.30 
4.68 
1.81 
1.34 
0.89 

76 
72 
67 
63 
62 
63 
57 
63 
67 
65 
64 
71 

w 

w 

NW 

s 

N 
E 
E 

S 
S 

s 
s 

N 

March 

May, 

July 

October 

November 

Total 

28.33 

♦Barometer  not  reduced  to  sea  level. 
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Summary  for  Sprikgfield,  III.,  1886. 
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•^   -^ 
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O  P 

<x>  o 
3B 

.      CD 

:  S 

Temperature. 

<=>  2. 

.    0 

:    1 

p  a 

It 

Wind. 

Month— 1886. 

H 

S 

P 

B 

5' 
B 

c 
B 

1 

as 

a  2. 

3:5 

C3 

o 

H 

.   -a 
.    a, 

January 

30.094 
30.108 
39.980 
30.008 
29.938 
29.946 
29.930 
29.972 
30.056 
30.190 
30.051 
30.198 

58 

58 

77 

81 

85.8 

88.1 

95.9 

99.4 

89.6 

82.7 

72.9 

54.5 

-12.9 
—11.1 
18.0 
24.5 
42.9 
49.5 
58.5 
54.4 
44.6 
34 
20.3 
—5.6 

23.7 
31.0 
41.3 
56.1 
65.6 
71.4 
77.6 
76.1 
68.2 
57.9 
42.4 
26.4 

2.19 
1.86 
2.45 
2.98 
3.56 
3.83 
0.05 
4.19 
7.24 
0.80 
1.74 
0.80 

74.1 
70.4 
69.7 
68.4 
67.4 
67.7 
61.3 
69.7 
71.5 
67.2 
66.2 
72.9 

NW 

S 
NW 

S 

S 

S,  SE 

NE 

S 

S 

S 
W 

S 

7,895 

8,044 

March 

8,170 

April 

.7,411 

B,427 

June 

4,165 

July 

3,733 

4,606 

September 

5,404 

•October 

November 

5,155 

7,344 

December 

5,937 

Total 

31.69 

SUMMART  FOR  DCBUQUE,  lOWA,  1886. 
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Temperature. 
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:  5" 
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Wind. 

Month— 1886. 

M 
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B 
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5' 

B 
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B 

a? 

•1 » 

to  ■-• 
o  ". 

on 
p 

H 
o 

B^ 

SB 
:  o 
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1 

January 

30.107 
30.074 
29.993 
30.001 
29.930 

*29.932 
29.917 
29.940 
30.000 
30.144 
30.009 
30.202 

37.8 

48 

65.2 

81.6 

88.1 

*92.5 

100.4 

97.4 

91.9 

85.2 
69.5 
50.4 

-23.1 

-21.3 

-0.9 

13.8 

35.8 

•42.3 
53.1 
45.6 
35.2 
36.5 
11.3 
—23.5 

13.7 
31.8 
31.3 
51.0 
61.1 

*68.4 
75.2 
74.1 
63.6 
54.8 
33.3 
15.7 

3.17 
1.36 
4.33 
2.12 
4.17 

*0.71 
0.89 
0.67 
3.10 

4.08 
1.89 
1.03 

78.9 

76 

74.5 

68.6 

62.3 

*60.6 
59.4 
65.3 
71.1 
68.0 
73.4 
75.4 

NW 
NW 

NW 
SE 

NE,S,NW, 
SW 
♦NW 

s 
s 

s 
s 
w 

NW 

3,356 

February  

Marcb 

3,870 
4,22:j 

April 

3,842 

May 

3,330 

*3,374 

July 

3,318 

August 

3,361 

September 

3,846 

October 

3,381 

November 

4,133 

December 

3,980 

Total 

27.51 

*  33  days. 


'30  days. 
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SUMMABT  FOR  KeOKUK,  lOWA,  1886. 
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Tempeeature. 
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Month— 1886. 
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e. 
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5" 

B 
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*30.103 
30.100 
29.977 
29.981 
29.919 
29.927 

29.913 
29.929 
30.006 
30.150 
30.031 
30.205 

*52.3 
56.3 
76.2 
81.9 
86.0 
88.8 

97.5 
99.1 
92.1 
81.1 
69.4 
55.0 

*— 18.7 
—17.7 
12.1 
28.7 
40.1 
46.1 

58 

53.4 
42.1 
33.3 
15.2 
—14.9 

*1.46 
26.3 
36.5 
53.6 
64.1 
70.7 

77.5 
77.1 
68.2 
57.6 
38.5 
21.2 

*2.08 
1.40 
2.25 
1.52 
4.49 
2.86 

0.65 
5.90 
3.95 

2.3t: 

1.15 
1.03 

*86.7 
77.4 
75.7 
72.5 
71.5 
70.5 

60.5 
64.2 
70.5 
66.1 
71.0 
79.6 

*NW 
NW 
NW 
SB 

TT 

N,NE,S, 

■    NW 
S 

s 
s 
s 

NW 
NW 

*6, 44^ 

February 

March 

6,315 
7,091 
7,191 

May 

4,539 

June 

4,540 

July 

4,192 

5,273 

September 

6,331 

October ; 

5,595 

November 

December , 

7,369 
5,715 

Total 

33.66 

Summary  for  Indianapois,  Ind.. 
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Temperature. 
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Month— 1886. 
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fB 
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30.0.53 
30.114 
29.975 
30.029 
29.925 
29.951 
29.936 
29.982 
30.084 
30.198 
30.051 
30.169 

55.3 
54.5 
75.9 
84.0 
87.1 
89.0 
94.8 
92.2 
90.2 
82.3 
71.6 
57.7 

—15.0 
—4.2 
15.6 
24.5 
39  1 
46.9 
50.9 
53 

43.3 

31.7 

16.5 

—3.5 

22.2 
28.2 
39.4 
54.6 
64.3 
69.2 
74.3 
72.9 
66.6 
55.3 
39.3 
25.2 

4.02 
1.51 
2.85 
3.09 
3.82 
4.92 
2.27 
6.70 
3.43 
1.20 
3.87 
2.20 

85.8 
76.4 
70.5 
66.0 
69.6 
69.4 
64.8 
73.1 
70.3 
66.3 
66.9 
77.0 
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NW 
SB 

SW 
S 

SW 

s 
s 
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SW 

NW 

5, 296 

February 

5,163 

March 

5,177 

April 

May 

4,164 

3,477 

June 

3,151 

July 

2,921 

August 

3,028 

September 

3,320 

October 

Novem  ber 

3,161 

4,730 

December 

4,655 

Total 

39.88 

.... 
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Summary  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1886. 
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30.098 
30.115 
29.993 
30.003 
29.927 
29.942 
29.927 
29.946 
30.036 
30.170 
30.045 
30.182 

60 
63.6 
81.2 
84 
89.8 
90.8 
96.1 
102.0 
91.5 
82.7 
75.1 
61.1 

-8.2 
—7.9 
23.0 
24.1 
46.6 
57.0 
62.7 
61.0 
47 
35 

23.2 
-2.8 

24.8 
35.1 
44.5 
59.1 
69.4 
74.2 
80.4 
79.9 
72.1 
61.8 
45.6 
29.8 

3.11 
1.71 
3.04 
2.10 

7.84 
7.09 
0.55 
3.44 
9.60 
0.85 
3.36 
2.65 

76.0 
69.7 
68.8 
70.4 
71.7 
71.1 
66.2 
59.8 
61.2 
56.4 
61.4 
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8,897 

9,991 

8,32a 
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6,890 

6,648 

July 

5,803 
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6,945 

September 

7,843 

October 

6,230 

November 

8,772- 

December 

8,386 

Total 

44.34 
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STATE  MEDICINE.* 


By  John  H.  Rauch,  M.  D. 

Article  II,  Section  4  of  the  by-laws  of  the  American  Medical 
.Association  prescribes  that  the  "chairmen  of  the  several  Sections 
shall  prepare  and  read,  in  the  general  sessions  of  the  Association, 
papers  on  the  advances  and  discoveries  of  the  past  year  in  the 
branches  of  science  included  in  their  several  sections." 

In  attempting  to  discharge  this  duty  for  the  Section  in  State 
^Medicine,  it  will  be  well,  first,  to  define  the  subject  and  the 
branches  of  science  which  it  includes.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  definition  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  what  is  conceived 
to  be  properly  embraced  within  the  scope  of  State  Medicine. 
Dunglison  defines  it  to  be  "the  medical  knowledge  brought  to  bear 
on  State  objects,  as  on  public  hygiene  and  matters  pretaining  to 
medical  jurisprudence."  In  the  introduction  to  his  Manual  of 
Practical  Hygiene,  Parkes,  in  pointing  out  the  limitations  of  this 
subject,  says:  "In  some  cases  the  rules  of  hygiene  could  not  be 
followed,  however  much  the  individual  might  desire  to  do  so.  For 
example,  pure  air  is  a  necessity  for  health;  but  an  individual  may 
have  little  control  over  the  air  which  surrounds  him,  and  which 
he  must  draw  into  his  lungs.  He  may  be  powerless  to  prevent 
other  persons  from  contaminating  his  air  and  thereby  striking  at 
the  very  foundation  of  his  heal+h  and  happiness.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases  which  demand  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals towards  each  other,  the  State  steps  in  for  the  protection 
of  its  citizens,  and  enacts  rules  which  shall  be  binding  upon  all. 
Hence  arises  what  is  now  termed  'State  Medicine' — a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

But  in  illustrating  this  "matter  of  the  greatest  importance,"  Dr. 
Parkes  clearly  confines  State  Medicine  to  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  purely  sanitary  matters — the  protection  of  the  individual  against 
being  placed  under  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  by  the  action 
of  others,  as  of  workmen  by  an  ignorant  or  careless  employer,  of 
tenants  by  landlords,  of    food  consumers  by  adulteration,  etc.,  etc. 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
■tion  in  St.  Louis,  May  6, 1886,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Section  of  State  Medicine. 
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De  Chaumont  greatly  widened  this  definition  in  the  preliminary 
lecture  of  his  course  on  State  Medicine,  delivered  in  1875.  "State 
Medicine,"  he  says,  "has  been  written  about,  talked  aljout,  and 
quarreled  about,  but  it  has  rarely  been  explicitly  defined,  and  to 
many  it  conveys  no  very  distinct  idea.  It  has  been  confounded 
with  public  health,  and  generally  much  misunderstood,  the  part  being 
frequently  taken  for  the  whole,  and  the  wider  scope  of  its  action 
but  little  apprehended.  It  includes  the  questions  of  public  health 
and  hygiene,  general,  special  and  individual,  but  its  own  appro- 
priate province  is  such  general  control  as  will  determine  the 
several  specialties  in  the  directions  most  fitted  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  In  fact,  we  may  succinctly  define  State  Medi- 
cine to  be,  in  quasi-legal  phraseology,  'the  office  of  the  sanitarian 
promoted  by  the  State,' "  and  he  predicts  both  its  perfection  and 
its  extinction  when  the  sanitarian  as  differentiated  from  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  the  State  as  a  controling  and  interfering 
influence,  shall  have  ceased  to  be — the  one  because  every  member 
of  a  perfected  community  will  be  a  sanitarian,  and  the  other  be- 
cause in  such  an  ideal  community  State  interference  will  have  be- 
come unnecessary. 

There  is  still  the  limitation  of  the  term  "medicine"  to  the  san- 
itarian in  this  definition,  a  distinction  between  preventive  medicine 
— the  field  of  the  sanitarian;  and  curative  medicine — the  field  of 
the  physician.  But  I  think  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that 
such  a  distinction  is  artificial  and  unnecessary,  and  I  agree  with 
Hichardson,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  preventive  scheme  of  medi- 
cine, says  of  the  so-called  science  and  art  of  preventive  medicine: 
"It  is  not  a  science,  it  is  not  an  art,  separated  necessarily  or 
properly  from  curative  medicine.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of 
prevention  and  cure  proceed  w^ell  together,  and  he  is  the  most  per- 
fect sanitarian,  and  he  is  the  most  accomplished  and  useful  phyci- 
cian,  who  knows  most  both  of  the  prevention  of  disease  and  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  disease;  he  who  knows,  in  fact,  the  be- 
fore and  the  after  of  each  striking  phenomenon  of  disease  that  is 
presented  for  his  observation." 

In  this  evolution  of  a  definition  one  or  two  more  quotations  may 
be  admissible.  Addressing  the  Association  at  the  Atlanta  meeting 
in  1879,  on  "The  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice  by  State  Boards 
of  Health  as  Exemplified  by  the  Execution  of  the  Law  in  Illi- 
nois," Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson  suggested,  in  his  conclusion,  "that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  injuries  they 
may  sustain  from  the  practice  of  incompetent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, as  well  as  from  any  other  source  of  danger  to  public 
health."  And  in  the  summai*y  prefacing  the  Sixth  Annual  (1883) 
Eeport  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  it  is  observed 
that  "boards  of  health  are  created  and  maintained  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  interests  of  health  and  life.  Ordinarily  their  func- 
tions are  limited  to  dealing  with  sanitary  questions;  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of    preventable   disease  and    premature  death. 
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This  Board,  however,  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  o£  the 
act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State;  and  thus 
the  medical  profession,  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  which 
is  conoerned  with  the  interests  of  health  and  life,  is  brought  within 
the  scope  of  sanitary  legislation.  To  improve  the  status  of  the 
individual  practitioner,  and  to  develop  a  well-trained  and  thor- 
oughly educated  medical  profession,  must  result  in  increasing  the 
value  of  this  force  in  sanitary  science  and  public  hygiene;  a  force 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  always  exist  so  long  as  there 
are  physicians  and  patients;  and  the  character  and  influence  of 
which  must  always  hold  a  direct  relation  to  the  tone,  the  attain- 
ments, and  the  competency  of  those  by  whom  it  is  exerted." 

The  application  of  the  term  State  Medicine  is  thus  seen  to  have 
been  successively  extended  from  the  agency  of  the  State  in  matters 
of  hygiene  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  first  to  measures 
of  preventive  medicine  in  general,  and  thence  to  curative  medicine 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  regulate  medical  prac- 
tice. State  Medicine  may  therefore  be  now  defined  as  the  con- 
nection of  the  State  with  "that  branch  of  science  which  relates  to 
the  prevention,  cure  or  alleviation  of  the  diseases  of  the  human 
body."*  It  embraces  not  only  all  public  sanitary  measures,  but 
also  the  practice  of  medicine  in  so  far  as  this  is  regulated  by  the 
State.  Therefore,  any  report  upon  "the  advances  and  discoveries 
of  the  past  year"  in  the  branches  included  in  this  section  may 
logically  begin  with  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  medical  prac- 
tice, which  also  and  necessarily  includes  the  subject  of  medical 
education. 

STATE   EEGULATION   OF    MEDICAL   PEACTICE   AND    MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  present  status  and  recent  prog- 
ress in  these  matters,  it  will  be  useful  to  set  forth,  briefiy,  the 
authority  by  which  the  State  assumes  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine.  That  authority  is  the  inherent  and  plenary  power  which 
resides  in  the  State  to  prohibit  all  things  hurtful,  and  to  promote 
all  things  helpful,  to  the  comfort,  welfare  and  safety  of  society. 
Speaking  specifically  of  the  Illinois  Medical  Practice  Act,  ex-Gov- 
ernor John  M.  Hamilton  has  recently  said:  "The  object  ot  the 
Medical  Practice  Act  was  primarily  a  police  regulation.  Incident- 
ally it  was  educational.  Primarily  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
rid  the  State  of  incompetent,  ignorant  and  dangerous  mountebanks 
and  quacks,  who  were  carrying  on  a  fraudulent  and  nefarious  busi- 
ness by  all  manner  of  deceit  in  a  pretended  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  people.  It  was  to  protect  the  lives,  the  health,  the 
morals  and  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  State  from  the 
shameless  depredations  of  swindlers  and  adventurers  who,  by  all 
manner  of  false  representations  and  deceptive  promises,  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  in  sickness  and  ailments 
of  all  kinds,  to  still  further  injure  their  health,  endanger  their 
lives  and  rob  them  of  their  money. 

*  The  quotation  is  the  definition  of  medicine  according  to  Webster. 
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"Incidentally  the  law  was  designed  to  require  a  reasonable 
anionut  of  education  to  fit  one  for  the  practice  of  medicine  before 
he  should  be  allowed  to  enter  that  profession,  so  directly  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  lives,  the  health  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  Both  these  purjDoses  ^corue  clearly  within  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  in  affording  such  j)rotection  to  its  citizens." 

An  unbroken  line  of  authorities,  from  Blackstone  down  to  the 
most  recent  decisions  of  the  various  supreme  courts,  hold  that  the 
police  powers  of  the  State  are  plenary  and  inalienable,  co-extensive 
with  the  natural  right  of  self-protection;  that  their  exercise  is  de- 
manded and  justified  by  the  "law  of  over-ruling  necessity;"  and 
that,  broadly,  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  well-being  or  government  of  the  people,  and  especially,  of 
all  laws,  ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  community. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  laws,  thus  founded,  were 
enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  the 
sparse  population  and  the  conditions  which  then  obtained,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  many  of  the  enactments  were  so  onerous  and  re- 
strictive that  they  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  in  the 
nature  of  class  legislation,  operating  to  make  the  profession  a  close 
guild  or  trades  union,  rendered  their  enforcement  impracticable. 
They  were  gradually  repealed  or  fell  into  a  state  of  "innocuous 
desuetude;"  until  about  1830-1840  there  were  practically  no  re- 
strictions; the  profession  became  a  "f ree-f oi'-all ;"  bogus  diplomas 
were  openly  and  unblushingly  sold  and  displa}'ed  by  their  pur- 
chasers, as  credentials  of  membership  in  a  lesrned  profession;  the 
country  was  overrun  by  hosts  of  ignorant,  immoral  and  dangerous 
swindlers,  self-styled  "doctors,"  who  preyed  upon  the  unfortunate 
afflicted;  "isms"  and  so-called  "schools"  of  medical  practice  multi- 
plied, a  mushroom  crop  of  diploma-mills  sprang  up  over  the  land; 
and  as  a  natural  result,  the  general  standard  of  medical  education 
and  of  requirements  for  graduation— except  among  the  best  class 
of  medical  colleges — ^fell  lower  and  lower. 

A  reaction  from  this  condition  began  at  about  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  our  national  existence,  at  which  time,  1876,  North 
Carolina  had  a  well-framed  law,  creating  a  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  passed  in  1859.  Kentucky  had  enacted  a  law  in  1874, 
creating  District  Examining  Boards,  but  except  in  a  few  counties, 
this  soon  became  a  dead  letter.  In  1875  Nevada,  and  in  1876 
California  and  Texas  legislated  upon  the  subject.  In  1877  Alabama 
established  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  Illinois 
passed  a  Medical  Practice  Act,  the  execution  of  which  was  de- 
volved upon  a  State  Board  of  Health  created  by  a  separate  enact- 
ment. Within  the  next  two  years  only  two  other  States  took 
action — Kansas  in  1879  ( repealed  in  188i )  and  New  York  in  1880. 
In  1881  nine  States  and  one  Territory  enacted  medical  practice 
laws,  viz:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Geor- 
:gia,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.     In  1882, 
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Loiusiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  South  Car- 
olina, West  Yirginia  and  Wyoming;  in  1883,  Delaware,  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Missouri;  in  1884,  Dakota  and  Yirginia,  and,  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  Indiana  and  Iowa  have  swelled 
the  total  to  thirty-three  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  which 
now  exercise  some  degree  of  legislative  control  over  the  practice 
of  medicine  within  their  borders. 

The  general  drift  and  tendency  of  this  legislation  are  toward 
securing  a  recognized  standard  of  professional  attainments,  evi- 
dence of  which — with  a  few  notable  exceptions — is  afforded  by 
the  presentation  of  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some  legally 
chartered  institution  in  good  standing;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
an  examination  more  or  less  strict,  in  the  various  fundamental 
branches  of  medical  science.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  the 
diploma  is  ignored,  and  the  applicant  for  admission  to  practice 
must  establish  his  possession  of  the  necessary  skill  and  ability  so 
far  as  an  examination  may  determine  the  same. 

As  an  evidence  of  fitness  and  qualification  the  diploma  must 
obviously  vary  in  character  with  the  character  of  the  insfcitutiou 
by  which  it  is  issued.  Medical  instruction  in  this  country  is 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  aud  until  within  a 
few  years,  numerous  "colleges"  with  the  briefest  of  lecture-terms, 
conducted  by  the  scantiest  of  faculties — in  which  one  man  often, 
played  many  parts — innocent  of  clinical,  surgical  or  anatomical 
material,  and  with  the  most  charitable  of  examinations,  have 
graduated  into  the  profession  all  who  could  pay  the  necessary  fees- 
and  armed  them  with  the  talismanic  diploma. 

Since  1765  a  total  of  .225  medical  educational  institutions  have 
been  founded — not  established — in  this  country,  of  which  number 
105  are  now  fortunately  extinct.  There  are  still  remaining  120 
medical  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States,  and  among^ 
them,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  are  some  in  which  the  course  of  in- 
struction, the  facilities  and  the  competency  of  the  teachers  are  as 
high  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  a  marked  and  gratifying  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  medical  education.  I  summarize  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  recent  improvement  from  my  last  report  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  There  are  now  93  out 
of  the  existing  120  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  exact  an 
educational  requirement  as  a  condition  of  matriculation;  in  the 
first  report  there  were  only  45.  Attendance  on  three  or  more 
lecture-courses  before  graduation  is  now  required  by  24  colleges, 
as  against  12  heretofore;  and  provision  is  made  for  a  three  or  four 
years  graded  course  by  58  others.  Hygiene  is  now  taught  in  91 
colleges,  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  97;  as  against  42  and  61, 
respectively,  heretofore.  The  average  duration  of  lecture  terms 
has  increased  from  28.5  weeks  to  a  fraction  over  25  weeks;  seven 
more  colleges  have  lecture  terms  of  five  months  or  over,  and  ten. 
more  have  terms  of  six  months  or  over,  as  compared  with  the 
sessions  of   1882-1883. 
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While  much  of  this  progress  is  due  to  a  general  and  increasing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  raise  the  standard  of  at- 
tainments necessary  to  enter  its  ranks,  and  to  the  enforcement  of 
certain  requirements  in  States  which  have  enacted  laws  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine,  it  will  not  be  invidious  to  attribute  a 
fair  share  to  the  adoption  in  3880,  by  the  Illinois  Board,  of  a 
schedule  of  minimum  reqirements,  enforced  since  1883,  and  which 
prescribes  that  a  medical  college,  in  order  to  be  held  in  good 
standing  for  the  admission  of  its  graduates  to  practice  in  Illinois, 
shall  exact  such  a  general  preliminary  education  of  the  intending 
student  before  his  admission  to  the  lecture-room,  as  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  instruction  therein  given;  and  shall  issue 
its  diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  only  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  curriculum  of  study — as  to  the  branches  of  medi- 
cal science  taught,  the  duration  of  the  reading,  and  of  lecture- 
terms,  and  the  amount  of  practical  instruction  in  hospital  and  at 
the  bedside  as  obtains  in  the  average  medical  school. 

Minnesota,  Missouri  and  West  Virginia  exact  substantially  the 
same  standard,  and  the  work  of  the  Minnesota  Board  especially 
has  been  wide-reaching  and  beneficial  in  this  respect.  The  Iowa 
law,  just  enacted,  confers  similar  powers,  and  the  influence  upon 
medical  education  of  this  group  of  States — Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Illinois  —in  establishing  a  uniform  test  of  the  "good 
standing"  of  a  medical  college  cannot  but  be  felt  throughout  the 
country.  Fully  one-third  of  the  new  graduates  every  year  settle 
in  the  West,  and  colleges  must,  perforce,  take  cognizance  of  this 
fact. 

While  the  schedule  of  minimum  requirements  does  not  s('t  up 
so  high  a  standard  as  that  aimed  at  by  the  American  Medical 
College  Association,  it  has  the  advantage  of  applying  to  all  schools 
of  medicine  and  having  been  successfully  enforced  for  three  years. 
Furthermore,  it  is  susceptible  of  modification,  and  the  question  is 
already  being  considered  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  further 
advance.  Until  within  a  short  time  there  has  been,  for  sixty 
years,  no  marked  departure  from  the  orthodox  three  years  of  study 
and  two  courses  of  lectures  as  the  requirements  of  graduation. 
But,  as  already  shown,  there  are  now  twenty-four  colleges  which 
practically  require  four  years  of  study  and  attendance  upon  three 
terms  of  lectures;  and  fifty-eight  others  which  make  provision  for 
a  similar  extended  course.  The  domain  of  medicine  has  bo  far 
widened  its  borders,  especially  within  the  present  generation,  that 
the  methods  and  periods  of  study  which  sufficed  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  are  no  longer  adequate. 

A  low  standard  of  medical  education,  and  the  absence  of  uni- 
form legal  requirements  are  also  responsible,  almost  exclusively, 
for  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession.  Did  time  suffice  it  would 
be  interesting  to  present  this  matter  in  detail,  but  I  can  now 
only  glance  at  some  of  the  results  of  my  study  of  this  phase.  In' 
1880  there  were,  according  to  the  National  census,  83,436  physicians- 
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in  the  United  States.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  added — 
exclusive  of  the  foreifijn  increment — 23,531  new  graduates,  not  in- 
cluding those  of  the  last  session,  1885-1886.  This  makes  a  total 
of  106,947,  and  is  an  annual  increase  of  over  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  while  the  annual  increase  of  population  is  less  than  two  per 
cent.  The  annual  death-rate  of  physicians — basing  that  of  the 
country  at  large  upon  the  Illinois  rate,  which  I  have  accurately 
determined  to  be  12.38  per  thousand — is  less  than  that  of  adult 
males  engaged  in  all  occupations;  and  the  difference  will  probably 
fairly  balance  the  loss  by  those  who  retire  from  practice  on  ac- 
count of  old  age,  physical  disability,  and  other  causes  not  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  fitness  and  professional  success. 

It  will,  then,  be  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  excess  of  the 
percentage  of  new  graduates  over  the  percentage  of  increase  of 
population  represents  the  number  of  unnecessary  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  every  year. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  What  becomes  of  them?  is  indi- 
cated by  these  figures  concerning  the  profession  in  Illinois: 

June  14,  1880. 
Total  number  in  practice   as    shown   by  official 

register  of  that  date 5,879 

Total  number  of  new  certificates  issued  to  new 

men  up  to  February  10,  1886  , 2,063 

Total  number  to  be  accounted  for 8,042 

February  10,  1886. 
Total  number   in  practice    as  shown  by  official 

register  of  that  date 6,065 

Total  number  died 344 

"       left  the  State. 1,061 

"             "       abandoned  practice 572 

Total  number  accounted  for 8,042 

That  is  to  say,  over  seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  failed 
as  physicians  and  sought  other  modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
It  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  non-graduates  fall  out  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  graduates,  and  that  the  graduates  of 
three-course  schools  show  the  smallest  percentage  of  loss,  either 
loj  removal  from  the  State  or  by  abandonment  of  practice. 

Here  are  some  instructive  figures  for  Chicago:  In  1880  there 
were  certificates  issued  to  172  new  comers;  five  years  later  only 
84  of  these  remained — a  loss  of  over  one-half.  In  one  year  the 
loss  was  15  per  cent.;  in  two  years,  30  per  cent.;  in  three  years, 
40  per  cent.;  in  four  years,  47  per  cent.;  and  in  five  years  over 
51  per  cent.  In  1881  there  were  183,  in  1882,  171,  1883,  209,  and 
in  1884,  198  new  comers;  and  in  1885  there  remained  of  each 
year's  group,  97,  116,  145  and  168  respectively. 
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There  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  physicians  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
more  than  are  necessary  to  supply  the  lejsritimate  demands  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  who  are  not  earniiag  a  comfortable  livelihood 
from  legitimate  professional  exertion.  And  what  is  true  of  Illi- 
nois is  probably  substantially  true  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
I  will  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  con- 
dition— demoralizing  to  the  individual,  to  the  profession,  and  to 
the  public.  Instances  of  this  demoralization  must  be  familiar  to 
every  member  of  the  Association. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  I  wish  to  add  one 
further  illustration  from  my  personal  experience.  During  the  past 
nine  years  my  official  position  has  made  me  familiar  with  the 
professional  history  and  status  of  over  13,000  men,  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Illinois.  I 
have  followed  up,  with  especial  interest  and  care  the  careers  of 
789  out  of  1,000  physicians  who  studied  four  years  and  attended 
three  terms  before  graduating.  These  are,  with  few  exceptional 
the  successful  and  prominent  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
different  communities  in  which  they  reside.  They  are  well- 
equipped  by  general  education,  by  an  ample  period  of  professional 
study,  by  didactic  and  clinical  instruction,  and  by  hospital  prac- 
tice. They  are  successful,  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  fitted 
themselves  to  command  success,  and  this  Association  can  do  few 
things  more  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  pro- 
fession than  to  exert  its  further  influence  to  increase  their  num- 
ber while  decreasing  the  number  of  the  opposite  class. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  to  me  to  lead  logically  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  best  interests  of  the  public  welfare  demand  the 
highest  attainable  standard  of  educational  qualifications,  skill,  and 
ability,  as  well  as  of  professional  and  personal  honor,  integrity 
and  morality,  among  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 

2.  That  in  order  to  secure  such  a  standard  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  exercise  the  inherent  plenary  power  and  authority 
which  it  possesses  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare. 

3.  That  uniform  State  laws,  exacting  of  every  one  aspiring  to 
practice  medicine  proof  of  personal  fitness  and  professional  com- 
petency, would  prove  the  most  potent  agency  in  improving  the 
standard  of  medical  education  and  in  enhancing  the  dignity  and 
usefulness  of  the  medical  profession. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  suggest: 

That  the  American  Medical  Association  should  put  itself  upon 
record  at  this  session  as  recommending  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  study  to  four  years  and  of  attendance  upon  lectures  to  three 
full  terms,  with  ample  hospital  practice  and  clinical  instruction, 
as  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  medicine; 

B.  H.— 17a 
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That  the  section  on  State  medicine  be  instructed  to  frame  a 
law  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  law, 
when  endorsed  by  the  Association,  shall  be  the  standard  with 
which  all  existing  legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  made  to 
conform  as  speedily  as  practicable,  and  which  shall  be  urged  for 
adoption  by  those  States  where  no  such  law  now  exists. 

TVhether  such  a  law  should  establish  a  single  State  Examining 
Board,  which,  independent  of  any  influence  from  the  teaching 
interest  through  a  diploma  or  otherwise,  should  admit  to  practice 
only  upon  actual  examination;  or  whether  the  diploma  of  a  col- 
lege in  good  standing  should  be  accepted  as  proof  of  neces- 
sary qualifications,  are  questions  for  earnest  consideration.  If  the 
policy  of  those  States  which  are  enforcing  a  standard  of  require- 
ments whereby  to  test  the  good  standing  of  a  college  be  continued 
in  good  faith  and  with  as  much  effect  during  the  next  twenty 
years  as  during  the  past  three,  there  would  be  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  But  before  an  independent  examining 
Board,  intent  only  upon  ascertaining  the  applicant's  moral  and 
professional  fitness,  the  graduates  of  all  colleges  would  stand  alike 
upon  their  individual  merits.  The  effect  would  be  to  encourage 
the  tendency  to  make  the  science  of  medicine  as  exact  as  it  is 
complex,  and  to  obliterate  much  of  the  element  of  empiricism 
which  still  justifies  the  use  of    the   term    "art"    in  its  designation. 

By  either  mode  the  State  may  promote  the  public  welfare,  and 
through  a  wise  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  prac- 
tice. And  it  seems  to  me  especially  fitting  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  should  again  make  its  iufluence  felt  in  this 
direction.  Its  earliest  labors,  and  among  its  most  important  and. 
successful,  were  devoted  to  securing  a  "uniform  and  elevated  stan- 
dard of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine."  Its 
further  efforts  at  this  time  should  be  attended  with  even  greater 
success. 

ADVANCES    AND    DISCOVERIES    IN    PREVENTIVE    MEDICINE. 

While  there  has  been  this  marked  and  gratifyiug  improvement 
in  the  branches  thus  far  considered— now  clearly  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  State  Medicine — the  past  year  has 
witnessed  equally  satisfactory  practical  advances  in  the  more 
familiar  province  of  Preventive  Medicine.  The  number .  of  sani- 
tary organizations,  both  legal  and  voluntary,  has  increased;  the 
contributions  to  sanitary  literature  have  been  numerous  and  valua- 
ble; and  professional  and  public  interest  and  effort  have  been  en- 
listed as  never  before  in  attempts  to  remove  or  abate  the  pre- 
ventable causes  of  disease,  and  to  discover  and  perfect  safeguards 
against  the  great  pestilences.  To  a  great  extent  this  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and   the    consequent    dread   of    its. 
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extension  to  our  shores.  Fortunately,  tlie  apprehensions  enter- 
tained at  the  date  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  have  not 
been  realized,  and  the  country  has  been  practically  free  from  any 
general  or  noteworthy  epidemic,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 

State  and  municipal  boards  of  health  have  generally  done  effec- 
tive work  in  their  respective  spheres.  In  some  Slates  a  general 
sanitary  survey  has  been  undertaken,  and  house-to-house  inspec- 
tions have  been  pushed  in  many  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  nuisances  and  defects  thus  disclosed,  both  of  a  public  and 
private  nature,  have  been  largely  remedied.  As  was  frequently 
remarked  during  the  past  summer  and  fall,  an  amount  of  general 
and  local  "cleaning  up"  —  which  is  the  essence  of  sanitation — was 
accomplished,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  public  healtli.  Unfortunately,  the  subject  of  the  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics  is  in  such  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any 
comparative  figures  by  which  to  measure  this  gain  for  the  whole 
country;  but  the  mortality  returns  of  the  large  cities  generally 
show  a  reduction  in  the  death-rate  of  1885  as  compared  with  the 
average  death-rate  for  several  years  previous. 

Four  more  State  Boards  of  Health  were  established  in  1885-86, 
the  list  now  comprising  the  following  thirty-one  organizations,  the 
dates  of  the  establishment  of  which  are  prefixed:  In  1869,  Mass- 
achusetts;* in  1870,  California;  in  1872,  Minnesota;  in  1873,  Ala- 
abama,  Michigan,  Wisconsin;  in  1874,  Maryland;  in  1876,  Colorado, 
Louisiana,  New  Jersey;  in  1877,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee;  in  1878,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina; in  1879,  Delaware,  Iowa,  South  Carolina;  in  1880,  New  York, 
West  Virginia;  in  1881,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire;  in 
1883,  Missouri;  in  1885,  Dakota,  Kansas,  Maine,  Pennsylvania;  and 
in  1886,  Ohio. 

These  boards,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  owe  their  existence  largely 
to  the  influence  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  has 
for  years  actively  promoted  their  organization. 

While  states  and  municipalities  are  thus  generally  exerting 
themselves  for  an  efficient  protection  of  the  public  health,  our 
national  health  service  remains  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Notwithsta7iding  the  efforts  of  the  profession  generally  and  of 
many  health  organizations  to  secure  action  by  Congress  for  the 
remedy  of  this  condition  of  aff'airs,  nothing  definite  has  yet  been 
done.  Three  different  bills  have  been  introduced  during  the 
present  session,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  either  of  them  receiv- 
ing favorable  consideration. 

One  thing  remains  clear:  Whether  by  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
National  Board  or  by  the  creation  of  a  new  organization,  it  is  the 

*This  board  is  now  separated  from  the  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  with  which  it  had  been  as- 
sociated since  1878. 
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imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  complete  the  health  defenses  of 
the  country.  Municipalities  have  their  legitimate  sphere  within 
which  they  alone  can  act  and  are  responsible,  and  next  beyond 
which  the  authority  and  resources  of  the  State  are  demanded.  But 
neither  municipalities  nor  States  can  protect  themselves  against 
foreign  pestilences  without  the  assistance  of  the  national  authority, 
nor  can  they  properly  guard  themselves  against  inter-state  infec- 
tion or  contagion  without  the  cooperation  of  the  same  authority. 
I  have  already  dealt  with  this  subject  fully  in  an  address  before 
the  National  Conference  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health  in  1884,  on 
the  "Prevention  of  the  Introduction  of  Asiatic  Cholera,"  in  a  re- 
port made  in  the  early  part  of  of  the  present  year  on  our  "Coast 
Defences  against  Asiatic  Cholera,"  and  elsewhere. 

Among  the  voluntary  organizations,  the  work  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  during  the  year  has  been  of  more  than 
usual  practical  value  The  Lomb  Prize  Essays,  and  especially  the 
"Report  on  Disinfectants  and  Disinfection,"  are  substantial  addi- 
tions to  sanitary  knowledge.  The  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  has  not  been  called  upon  for  action,  but  its  organi- 
zation is  preserved  ready  for  an  emergency.  Nothing  definite  was 
accomplished  at  the  last  National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Health,  which  was  held  during  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Abroad,  a  second  series  of  sessions  of  the  German  Cholera  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Berlin,  May  5-7,  1885,  at  which  the  subjects 
of  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  cholera  were  discussed  by  Koch, 
Pettenkofer,  Yirchow,  Hirsch  and  others,  but  without  eliciting 
much  which  was  new,  or  settling  any  of  the  mooted  questions. 
Prof.  Koch  summarized  the  chief  measures  to  be  taken  against  the 
disease,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  differ  from  those 
adopted  by  good  sanitary  authority  in  this  country.  They  dealt, 
however,  exclusively  with  the  local  safeguards  of  sanitation,  disin- 
fection, isolation,  supervision,  etc.,  and  ignored  measures  of  exclu- 
sion of  the  disease  by  notification,  maritime  sanitatiou,  supervis- 
ion of  ports  of  embarkation,  and  quarantines  of  inspection,  obser- 
vation and  sanitary  work  at  ports  of  arrival. 

The  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  whicli  has  been  held 
successively  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Turin,  Geneva  and  the  Hague 
every  alternate  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  should  have 
been  held  this  year  at  Vienna  has  been  postponed  iintil  1887,  for 
some  reason  not  yet  announced. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  an  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Conference  was  held  at  Rome  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Italian  Government.  Although  its  paramount  object  was 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of  cholera, 
the  subject  of  yellow  fever  was  also  considered  in  the  same  rela- 
tion, through  the  efforts  of  the  American  delegate.  Dr.  George  M. 
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Sternberg.  The  delegates  were  of  two  classes,  diplomatic  and 
technical  or  professional;  at  an  early  stage  a  Technical  Com- 
mission was  formed,  which  finally  agreed  upon  substantially  the 
same  measures  that  advanced  sanitarians  in  this  cou,  ,  consider 
necessary  for  the  limitation  and  suppression  of  ch^^'^j  yellow 
fever  and  other  communicable  diseases  which,  under  bad  sanitary 
conditions  of  vessels  and  places,  may  become  epidemic.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  such  agreement  were  the  English  delegates,  composed 
of  gentlemen  whose  experience  with  cholera  had  been  mainly  lim- 
ited to  India,  and  who,  in  consequence,  deny  the  communicability 
of  the  disease  through  human  intercourse,  deny  the  infectiousness 
of  cholera  dejecta,  and  pronounce  disinfection  a  farce  and  unscien- 
tific. The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  fall,  but 
this  intention  was  not  carried  out. 

As  I  have  heretofore  observed,  the  practical  benefit  to  be  de- 
'  rived  from  these  conferences  —  in  the  absence  of  authority  to  make 
an  international  sanitary  convention,  binding  upon  all  interested — 
is  the  interchange  of  views,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and 
the  formulation  of  such  views  and  knowledge.  So  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  they  have  not  changed  the  status  in  any 
respect.  We  must  continue  to  rely,  for  the  exclusion  of  cholera 
and  other  Old  World  pestilences,  upon  such  precautionary  meas- 
ures as  can  be  secured  ;it  ports  of  arrival. 

With  the  object  of  determining  to  what  extent  such  precaution- 
ary measures  may  be  secured,  especially  against  Asiatic  cholera,  I 
have  made  an  inspection  of  the  quarantine  maintained  upon  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  results  of  this  inspection  have  been  published  by  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  as  the  report  is  accessible  to  the 
members  I  will  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  following 
conclusions:  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,  since  completing 
this  inspection,  that  Asiatic  cholera,  as  well  as  small-pox  and  yel- 
low fever,  may  be  effectually  excluded  from  the  United  States  by 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  agencies  still  at  our  command.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  theory.  A  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  practical  sanitary  science  since  1878— notably  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  maritime  quarantines  generally,  and  especially 
in  the  improved  safeguards  at  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrfnce 
and  the  Mississippi.  A  quarantine  of  exclusion  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal epidemic  diseases  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty,  depending 
upon  prompt  notification  of  threatened  danger;  vigilant  supervision 
over  commercial  intercourse  with  infected  localities;  inspection  of 
all  immigrants  and  the  enforcement  of  their  vaccinal  protection; 
sanitation  and  purification  of  infected  vessels  and  cargoes;  isolation, 
of  those  sick  with,  these  diseases;  the  surveillance  of  suspects 
during  the  periods  o£  incubation;  and  the  employment  of  other 
well  defined  preventive  and  precautionary  measures  which  now 
constitute  the  best  modern  sanitary  practice  as  applied  to  maritime 
quarantine. 
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It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  with  State  and  local  authorities,  as  well  as  its 
independent  action  in  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, are  indispensable  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health.  The  duty  of  Congress  in  this  connection  is  even  more 
pressing  than  the  responsibility  of  providing  defense  against  an 
armed  enemy.  This  latter  is  a  more  or  less  remote  contingency, 
'but  the  assaults  of  foreign  pestilence  are  coLstant  and  continuous. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  providentially  spared  an  invasion  of  the 
Asiatic  plague  which  is  now  filling  Great  Britain  and  Europe  with 
anxiety,  and  the  real  extent  and  prevalence  of  which  we  do  not 
know.  The  State  department  has,  within  a  few  days,  been  requested 
to  appoint  sanitary  inspectors  at  the  United  States  consulates  at 
Genoa,  Naples,  Marseilles  and  Venice,  with  instructions — in  the 
language  of  the  dispatch -"to  give  prompt  information  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  any  of  the  consular  districts  named,  and  to 
report  the  departure  of  emigrants  and  merchandise  for  the  United 
States  from  infected  districts."  But  it  is  already  known  that  the 
disease  exists,  and  has  for  months,  in  several  provinces  of  Italy, 
including  Venetia — cases  having  been  reported  in  Venice  even  in 
January  last;  it  is  known  that  the  entire  Mediterranean  littoral  is 
practically  an  "infected  district,"  and  that  the  northward  march  of 
the  pestilence  is  causing  alarm  in  Austria,  Germany,  Northern 
Europe  generally,  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  appointment  of  san- 
itary inspectors  at  one  French  and  three  Italian  ports  hardly  seems 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  At  no  time  since  cholera  was  announced 
at  Toulon  in  1883  has  this  continent  been  in  as  serious  danger  of 
an  invasion  of  the  disease  as  it  is  now.  And  not  alone  does  cholera 
threaten,  but  small-pox  is  epidemic  in  many  districts  with  which 
we  are  in  direct  and  frequent  communication. 

Tt  is  worthy  of  passing  note  that  cholera  has  invaded  a  new 
continent  within  the  past  few  months.  Its  introduction  into  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  furnishes  a  fresh 
proof,  if  any  were  necessary,  of  the  transportability  of  the  con- 
tagion, of  the  necessity  of  supervision  over  maritime  travel  and 
commerce,  and  of  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  meet  and 
properly  deal  with  an  infected  vessel  upon  its  arrival. 

I  cannot  close  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  my  subject 
without  reference  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  National  control  of 
immigration.  Sanitary  science  and  public  hygiene  touch  both  the 
individual  and  the  National  life  at  many  points.  It  is  a  question 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  becoming  more  urgent — as  the  columns 
of  every  issue  of  every  newspaper  show — how  much  longer  it  will 
be  safe  or  prudent  to  continue  the  unrestricted  influx  of  the  vicious, 
the  insane,  the  pauper  and  the  infected  immigrant  into  our  midst. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  so  momentous  a  question  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  amid  the  multiplicity  of  other  topics.  I  have  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  my  views  concerning  it. 
Neither  the  sanitarian  nor  the  statesman  can  afford  to  longer  ignore 
its  consideration. 
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The  By-Law  calls  for  a  report  od  the  "advances  and  discoveries 
of  the  past  year  in  the  branches  of  science  included"  in  the  sec- 
tion. While  the  workers  have  been  active  and  their  labors  faithful 
in  many  directions,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  discoveries  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  are  too  intangible  or  too  incomplete  to  warrant 
much  of  positive  statement.  There  are  new  theories  and  claimed 
discoveries  concerning  malaria,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  hydrophobia, 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  But  whether  Klebs  and  Crudeli 
or  Marchiafava  or  Celli  have  found  the  malaria-germ;  whether 
Koch  and  his  followers  or  Klein  and  his  confreres  are  correct  as 
to  the  causative  connection  of  the  comma  bacillus  with  Asiatic 
cholera;  whether  Domingo  Freire  and  Carmona  are  to  share  the 
obloquy  of  Ferran  or  the  honors  of  Pasteur;  whether  bacteria 
themselves,  or  only  their  products,  or  whether  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  produced  by  normal  vital 
action,  are  the  morbific  agents  of  disease  against  which  the  sanita- 
rian must  direct  his  energies — these  and  similar  questions  are  yet 
^uh  judice. 

The  etiology  of  such  common  diseases  as  diarrhoea  and  diphtheria 
are  still  equallj'  obscure,  although  some  light  seems  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  origin  of  certain  outbreaks  of  the  latter  disease  by  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Cresswell,  who,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  London  Epidemiological  Society,  thinks  he  has  traced  six  out- 
b>reaks  of  diphtheria,  for  which  there  was  no  other  obvious  expla- 
nation, to  persons  suffering  from  chronic  tonsillar  inflammation 
following  attacks  of  diphtheria,  and  concerning  whom  he  asks: 
"Do  the  violent  reactions  of  the  tonsils  of  these  persons  to  weather 
■changes  involve  likelihood  of  rendering  them  diphtheritically  in- 
fectious?" In  other  words.  May  diphtheria  become  chronic  and 
liable  to  periods  of  infective  recrudescence?  The  question  acquires 
additional  importance  for  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health  from  the 
fact  that  the  disease  is  unmistakably  increasing  in  frequency  and 
in  its  influence  upon  the  death-rate. 

Bacteriology  may  fairly  claim  to  have  advanced  the  science  of 
water  analysis,  which  no  longer  depends  upon  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  sanitarian  must  be 
submitted  to  the  further  test  of  biologic  experiment.  It  has  also 
certainly  been  of  service  in  raising  the  art  of  disinfection  to  the 
level  of  an  exact  science,  and  the  labors  of  Sternberg,  Smart, 
Salmon  and  others  in  the  bacteriological  field  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  work   in  Europe. 

A  reaction,  however,  seems  to  be  setting  in  against  the  sweep- 
ing claims  of  the  bacteriologist,  and  the  assertion,  for  example, 
that  the  typhoid  bacillus,  af  ter  twenty  years  of  experiment,  has  at 
last  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  typhoid  germ,  is  open  to 
the  criticism  of  Prof,  von  Pettenkofer,  who,  in  a  recent  address  on 
the  relationship  between  bacteriology  and  epidemiology,  points  out 
that  the  entire  environment  of  a  micro-organism  and  all  the 
■conditions    which    influence   its  growth,    development    and    results. 
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must  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  setting- 
up  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  in  a  lower  animal  analogous  to 
those  observed  in  the  human  subject  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
proof  that  the  specific  fungus  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease  iu  the  higher  organism.  In 
this  address,  which,  like  all  of  his  contributions  to  scientific 
hygiene,  is  replete  with  food  for  thought,  Pettenkofer  asks  what 
the  study  of  bacteriology  has  done  in  advancing  practical  sanitary 
measures,  and  pertinently  cites  Lister's  antiseptic  system  and 
Pasteur's  rabic  inoculation  as  instances  of  practical  results  accom- 
plished without  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  special  form  of 
bacteria  or  the  actual  morbific  agent.  He  might  still  more  strik- 
ingly have  referred  to  Jenner's  immortal  discovery. 

Concerning  this  subject  of  vaccination  I  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  additional  proof  cited  in  recent  reports 
of  the  Illinois  Boaed,  of  the  superiority  of  humanized  virus,  not 
too  far  removed,  over  bovine,  in  cases  demanding  promptness  and 
certainty  of  action.  I  think  this  practical  point  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon,  and  it  may  be  well  to  repeat,  as  a  fitting 
conclusion  of  this  address,  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
paper  on  "The  Relations  of  Small-Pox  and  Vaccination"  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  Repoivfc  of  the  Board  (p.  502).  Treating  of  the 
promptness  of  action  in  the  f^ce  of  exposure  it  is  there  shown 
that  humanized  virus  may  be  depended  'on  to  act  promptly,  much 
more  certainly  than  bovine.  Usually  oh  the  second  or  third,  very 
seldom  so  late  as  the  fourth  day  after  the  insertion  of  good  human- 
ized virus,  the  popular  stage  of  vaccination  will  begin,  and  will 
be  followed,  with  almost  unvarying  regularity,  by  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  vesicle  on  the  eighth  day,  and  by  the  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  "index  of  safety" — the  specific  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  or  stage  of  areola.  Bovine  virus,  on  the  contrary,  is  subject 
to  all  degrees  of  delay,  even  to  periods  of  weeks.  During  the 
epidemic  of  1881-83  this  defect  of  bovine  virus  was  more  than 
once  followed  by  serious  consequences.  Not  alone  were  lives  lost 
among  the  exposed  members  of  isolated  families,  where  vaccina- 
tion was  resorted  to  early  enough  to  have  averted  an  attack  had 
the  virus  acted  promptly,  but  epidemic  outbreaks  followed  under 
similar  circumstances — that  is,  in  localities  where,  upon  discovery 
of  the  first  case,  vaccination  of  all  unprotected  or  exposed  was  at 
once  resorted  to  with  bovine  virus,  but  which  either  proved  so 
tardy  in  its  action,  or  so  totally  inert,  as  to  allow  the  disease  to 
gain  a  foothold. 

"The  loss  of  a  day,"  says  Seaton  in  his  Hand-book  of  Vaccina- 
tion, "may  be  the  loss  of  a  life."  Hence  the  necessity  for  using 
virus  which  will  act  promptly,  and  not  remain  latent  three,  five  or 
any  other  number  of  days.  Recent  experience  corroborates  obser- 
vations made. during  the  period  from  1866  to  1873,  while  Sanitary 
Superintei.dent  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  to-wit:  That  it  is  never 
too  late  to  vaccinate  after  ~  exposure,  short  of  the  actual  appearance 
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of  the  variolous  eruption.  If  the  vaccination  be  performed  within 
three  or  four  days  after  exposure,  and  the  areolar  stage,  the  index 
of  safety,  be  reached  in  the  normal  time,  an  attack  of  small-pox 
will  almost  invariably  be  averted.  Witli  every  additional  day's 
delay  the  protective  power  will  be  weakened;  but,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  laid  down  in  the  te^t  books,  experience  proves  that  this 
protective  power  is  not  entirely  exhausted  until  the  vaccination  is 
deferred  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  febrile  stage  of  small- 
pox. 

Of  323  cases  of  small-pox,  in  which  the  patients  had  never  been 
vaccinated  until  after  exposure,  305  recovered  and  18  died,  being 
a  less  mortality  rate  than  among  the  690  cases,  which  occurred 
among  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  before  exposure  only.*  In 
some  of  these  cases  vaccination  was  not  attempted  until  shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  eruptive  stage.  A  reference  to  the 
notes  appended  to  the  tabular  statement  of  1,100  cases,  (pages 
296-327  inclusive,)  will  show  many  instances  where  vaccination 
after  exposure  was  successfully  resorted  to  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  ascribed  by  Marson,  Seaton,  and  others,  as  the  limit 
beyond  which,  "whatever  the  local  success  of  the  vaccination,  no 
constitutional  effects  will  be  imparted."  In  these  notes  will  also 
be  found  the  details  of  cases  where  the  attempt  to  vaccinate  with 
bovine  virus  was  only  successful  after  one  or  more  repetitions,  with 
loss  of  valuable  time  or  where  such  attempt  finally  proved  wholly 
nnsuccessful.  With  the  exception  of  one  group  of  six  cases — a 
family  vaccinated  by  the  father,  a  layman — all  the  vaccinations 
performed  with  humanized  virus,  after  exposure,  were  successful, 
and  the  patients  recovered,  with  mild  attacks  of  short  duration. 
But  of  such  vaccinations  with  bovine  virus,  over  40  per  cent,  were 
failures— that  is,  in  the  sense  of  manifesting  activity  before  the 
variolous  disease  began  — and  of  this  40  per  cent,  of  failures  there 
was  30  per  cent,  of  fatal  results. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  views  is  also  supported  by  the  figures 
given  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Journrd  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  quoting  from  the  "Arbeiten  aus  dem  Kaiser- 
lichen  Gesundheitsamte:"  "The  increase  of  unsuccessful  vaccinations 
in  the  German  Empire  was  due  to  the  vaccinations  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  where,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  animal  lymph, 
the  number  of  successful  vaccinations  decreased  from  97.31  per 
cent,  in  1881,  to  63.44  per  cent.,  in  1882."  And  the  German  Com- 
mission on  Vaccination  report — "For  vaccination  with  humanized 
lymph  may  be  mentioned  the  certainty  of  its  action,  the  simplicity 
of  its  machinery,  the  inexpensive  manipulation  of  the  lymph. 
Against  the  use  of  animal  lymph  may  be  taken  the  less  certainty 
of  its  results,  a  more  complicated  machinery  and  the  greater  cost 
of  production  of  lymph."  Nevertheless  the  commission  conclude  that 
animal  "is    capable  of  supplying    the  place    of  humanized  lymph." 

*Tat)ulated  in  the  Report  referred  to — p.  2-,'3: 

"Table  II. — Showing  Recoveries  and  Deatlis,  with  percentages,  among  1,081  SuccessfuU.v  Vacci" 
nateA  Cases,  Analyzed  with  Reference  to  Date  of  Vaccination  in  Relation  to  Exposure." 
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Commenting  upon  this,  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  his  last  report  (1884)  says:  "In 
England,  these  are  identical  when  the  operation  is  done  directly 
from  arm  to  arm,  or  calf  to  arm;  thus,  two  operators  at  the  Ani- 
mal Vaccine  Establishment,  in  London,  produced  an  average  of 
988  vesicles  for  every  1,000  insertions  of  calf  lymph  made  on  in- 
fants. JSow  the  employment  of  stored  lymph  reduces  this  average 
by  some  20  or  30  per  cent.,  whether  humanized  or  animal  lymph 
be  used.  Direct  vaccination  from  calf  to  arm  is  only  possible  in 
large  centres  of  population.  In  sparsely  inhabited  districts  the  use 
of  stored  lymph  becomes  a  practical  necessity,  unless  arm-to-arm 
vaccination  be  resorted  to;  hence,  th(^re  is  much  probability  that 
the  decision  of  the  German  Commission  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
condition  of  the  German  people,  as  to  protection  against  small-pox, 
to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse." 

I  see  no  reason -but  the  contrary— for  modifying  the  judgment 
expressed  in  the  eleventh  of  the  propositions,  concluding  the  paper 
above  referred  to:* 

"That  the  relative  advantages  of  bovine  and  of  humanized  virus 
are  still  sub  judice  as  to  the  most  important  point,  namely,  their 
comparative  protective  powers.  Humanized  virus  has  been  tested 
for  more  than  eighty  years;  bovine  for  about  sixteen.  The  former 
descended  in  an  unbroken  line  of  vaccinations  from  the  original 
operations  of  Jenner,  still  produces  the  same  t>x:)ical  results,  the 
same  regular  sequence  of  phenomena,  as  those  obtained  by  Jenner 
himself;  the  latter  produces  almost  as  many  varying  results  as 
there  are  propagators  In  cases  of  emergency,  where  promptness 
■of  action  is  important,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  hu- 
jnanized." 

■*E'iftli  A.iimial .Report,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  pp.  508-9. 
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